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PREFACE 


THIS 
h.etch of GcrInan history \vas already partly \vritten 
at the outbreak of the \var, and after much deliberation it 
bas been decided to adhere in the main to the original plan 
and purpose of the book. The notes on German antiquities 
have therefore been rctc1incù, in the hope that some day 
they may be useful, if not to Englishmen, at least to travellers 
\vhu 
peak English. The \var has principally affected the 
last four or five chapters, the political history of Germany in 
the nineteenth century having been given n10rc space than 
\vas at first allotted to it. 
The maps, it is hoped, \vill nlakc the text clearer, but they 
arc not meant as substitutes for d.n historical ltlas, the 
constant use of \vhich is particularly essential to an under- 
standing of German history. 
German proper nanles have been spelt in Gerlnan fashion, 
except when there is a \veIl-established and familiar English 
form. There scenlS no purpose in using French nan1 .s, such 
as Cologne, \Llyencc, or Trèves, for places \vhich are un- 
questionably Gern1an. 

ly grd.teful th,"lUks ar
 du \ to Jnany friend
 for help of 
v,"lrious kinùs, especially to Profèssor
 rout and l
atnsd.Y 
luir 
of l\lanchester University, and the l
egistrdr of the sarne 
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University, IVlr Edward Fiddes, l\I.A., who have sacrificed to 
my proof-sheets much time which they could ill spare, and 
have offered invaluable criticism and advice. Finally, I 
would put on record my debt to my wife, whose help and 
encouragement have been continuous, and who has un- 
grudgingly spent many weary hours on the compilation of 
the index. 


w. T. \tV. 
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GERMANY 


CIIAPTER I 


TIIF Gf.:R
L\XS AND THE RO
IANS 


EVERY Englishman kno\vs that the earliest attempt to 
describe his country comes from the pen of Julius Cæsar. 
Germans o,ve a similar debt to th(\ great Roman; and his 
dcaJings \vith Gerlnany Inay thus b 
 appropriately taken 
as the starting-point for a survey of her history 0 In the 
days of Cæsar thc great plain of north Germany ,vas in tl}(
 
possession of peoples of Teutonic blood, and among them, 
nlostly to,vards the \\est, ""cre the tribes from \vhich the 
present-da.y Germans have sprung. \Vhat is no\\' south 
Gcrmany ,vas inhabited by Celts, \\"ho held also th(' modern 
Austria and }
ohcmia, thus fencing in the Tcutons on the 
south and south-cast. B "\yond the Vistula d\vclt numerous 
Slavonic tribes of \\ hich littl is kno\vno 
IIf)\v and \vhrn the Teutons conquered their territories 
in Germany \\"C d() not kno\v for certain. Neither can \\ e 
say \vhen and ,,"here they separated from the other branches 
of the great Indo-European fan:ily of nations-froln the 
Greeks and Romans, the Celts, the Slavs. The stud) of 
language, religion, and prehistoric remains thro\vs SOffit: light 
on t hest' interesting and ditficult questions: but that light 
is dim and confusing, and in such a ùuok as this it is best 
I 
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to ignore prehistoric times, and to content ourselves \vith 
Germany and its people as \ve find them in the days of Cæsar. 
In Cæsar's time Tentons had been settled in the North 
German plain for at least two hundred and fifty years. About 
the year 300 B.C. the Greek explorer Pytheas reached the 
coast of Holstein, and there found tribes with names which 
are unmistakably Teutonic. But since the days of Pytheas 
the Teutons had multiplied greatly; the plains of North 
Germany became too narrow for them; and they had begun 
to look with envy on the rich land beyond the Rhine. About 
fifty years before Cæsar wrote, the Cimbri and the Teutones, 
tribes dwelling in the Danish peninsula, had set out \vith their 
families, stock, and chattels, to seek a new home in South 
Gaul. There, however, the Romans were already in occupa- 
tion, and their superior discipline and skill prevailed in the end 
against the fierce emigrants, who were well-nigh exterminated. 
But it was an episode big with meaning for the future. 
The next forty years were among the most critical in the 
history of Western Europe. The question was, who would 
conquer Gaul first, the Romans or the Germans? With 
Rome distracted by civil war, the Germans had a glorious 
chance. But th
ir numerous tribes had no unity of policy or 
purpose; the opportunity slipped by; and in 58 B.C. Julius 
Cæsar went to Gaul, and soon resolved to conquer the whole 
land, expel all Germans \vho had made encroachments, and 
secure the Rhine as the frontier of Roman territory. After 
five years his triumph was complete. He overthrew Ariovistus, 
a chief of the great German tribe of the Suevi, who had 
been called in by a Gallic tribe at war with a neighbour ; 
other German intruders met ,vith a like fate; and Cæsar even 
crossed the Rhine, and spent a few days on German soil. 
The conquest of Gaul by the Romans was of the greatest 
moment to Germany. . For over two hundred years the 
Germans made no serious effort to break through the Roman 
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frontier. In that tÏIne, ,vith their numbcrs rapidly increas- 
inbJ and their movements restricted on every side, it \\a
 
inevitable that thcir social, economic, and political organiza- 
tion should be profoundly nlodified. And the process ,\.as 
hastened by the fact that they soon had to fight fur their 
"'cry existence. 
I
 or the ROlnans \vere not satisfied \\"ith the frontier \vhich 
Julius Cæsar had given them. In the reign of the first 
Enlpcror, Augustus, their generals reduced the' country be- 
t\vecn J taly anù the Danubc, and thcir conquests \vere 
organiLcd as t\\"O provil1ce
, l
hætia and t\oricuI11. 1\ O\V 
this left a \\"edge of Gcrman territory running far into the 
l{oman Empire. Th
 I
omans \\"ere al\vays somc\vhat afraid 
of the Germans, and fclt that the Empir' ',:uuld bc ITIuch 
more secure if the frontier could bc pushed from the 
l{hine to the Elbc. Several expeditions into Gcrnlany lnct 
\vith little serious resistance, and about the beginning of the 
Christian era th" country ,vest of the \Veser \vas organized 
as a 1{on1an province. 
It 5èt:111Pd as though Gcrmany \vas to mcet the fate of Gaul. 
}
ut the l
on1an successes ".cre illusory. The Idnd ,vas co, ercd 
".ith furests, heaths, and S\\'an1p
; calnpaigning ,vas slo\v and 
toilsoln'; it \\'as hard to come to grips \\.ith the \. nem)"; and 
though the Germans hd.d offered little oppdsition, they had 
never bCl'n really subdued. 'fhe oppres
iyc rule of the second 
}{unlan go,'crl1or druve a nunlher of the trib 's into conl1110n 
&lctiol1. A \videsprcad conspiracy \vas fOrI11l'd, its n10ving 
spirit being a young princù ()f the trib 
 of th · Chcrusci. fhe 
l{omc.ll1S cc.ù1ed hÏ1n Arulinius ; his modern con1patriots ha v 
 
\\Tongly takLn this narne to OJ a corruption of " Iferlnann " ; 
but as " l-lern1ann der C]1\
rusker" h. is and ever \\"ill be 
hOlloured hy l
crrnd.l1
 c.lS t ht
 first chan1piol1 of tlu,;Ìr national 
inùepcndcllcc. 
\\'c cannut suppose that tIll' iùea of GClll1an ndtionaJity 
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had any influence un Arminius. But his immediate task he 
did \vell. In 9 A. D., while mal ching \vith three legions through 
the trackless heaths of the Teutoburg Forest, bet\veen the 
Weser and the Ems, Varus, the Roman governor, was set 
upon by the revolted tribes. In a running fight, \vhich lasted 
three days, the Romans suffered enormous losses. Finally 
their genelal committed suicide, the cavalry fled, and the 
poor remnants of the infantry surrendered, only to be helplessly 
killed. The disaster made a deep impression at Rome, and 
it virtually marks the end of her attempt to conquer 
ermany. 
It is true that a fe,v years later a great Roman army again 
crossed the Rhine: but one or t\VO expeditions across country 
led to no solid result; and in 17 A.D. the Emperor Tiberius 
recalled the ambitious Roman general and abandoned a 
forward policy on the Rhine. 
Hencefor\vard the Germans were, as a rule, left in peace. 
The list of provinces of the Roman Empire does indeed 
contain the names Upper and Lower Germany. But these 
titles were suggested by Roman pride rather than by facts. 
The districts in question, though partly peopled by Germans, 
,vere on the left bank of the Rhine, which in those times 
,vas properly part of Gaul. The boundary of the two 
provinces was the little stream of the Vinxtbach, ,vhich 
flo\vs into the Rhine about half-way between Remagen 
and Andernach. 
While they despaired of conquering Germany, the Romans 
stil1 felt anxious about "the dangerous angle bet,veen the 
upper reaches of the Rhine and the Danube. From time 
to time expeditions crossed the Rhine to chastise or overa\ve 
restive tribes. And to\vards the end of the first century of 
our era, the Emperors began to build a long line of fortifica- 
tions bet\veen tl
e two rivers. This barrier started opposite 
the boundary of Upper and Lower Gerlnany. Crossing the 
Taunus mountains, it struck the Main near Hanau, followed 
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its course as fJ.f as 
Iiltenhulg, and then I an across country 
tu Lorch, sonlC thirty Inilc
 ca..st of Stuttgart. TJp to thi
 
point the defences (except along the river) con
ist 
d of an 
edIthcn ralnpdIt, strengthened at intervals by forts and 
\\",-ltch-to\\"ers. \t Lorch th Jo boundary of the pl
ovince of 
l{hætia ,vas touched. Thencefor,,"ard the fortification, nu\V 
in the form of a solid 
tone ,\all, ran east\vards along the 
northern frontier of the province until it reached the ])anube 
near the modern l{cgensburg. The \,"hole line '\"as called the 
Li11tCS Gcrl11aniclls. It \V,-lS built by di1ícrent EInperors at 
very various timc
; it ,vas not an effectual bar to aggressive 
GerlllJ.n trib 
s; but it ""as a great achicvcn1ent in military 
engineering, and in the .l\Iiddle Ages, under the name of thc.
 
D(
\.il's \\Tall, its rcmdins-\vhich are still visible in many 
pld.ces-,,"crc rcgarded \\'ith supcrstitious a\ve by the descend- 
ants of those it had failed to chcck. l"'he districts 
ncloscd by 
the rampJ.rt ,,"cre cd.lled the Agri DCCUlIlatcs ur 1"'ithe-Iands, 
becau
è certain Gauls \\"ho had been permitted to settle 
there p
id a tenth of thcir produce to the !{olllans. But 
the 
lgri Dccul1zalcs ""ere never adnlinistered as a province: 
they \vere regarded as a buftcr bet\vccn the \vild Gcrman
 
and thè En1pirc proper. 
'rhus, though Gcrnld.nS may rightly boast that the Ron1ans 
n 
ver conquered thenl, a good part of \vhat \\'e Cdll Germany 
\vas for a long time under 1
on1dn domination. In the pro- 
vinces of Noricum and Rhætia, in Upper and Lo\ver Gerlnany, 
evcn in Gdul, there grc\v up }{onlan cities frolll \vhich many 
faluous Gernlan to\vns derive their origin. In P d.nnunid., 
Cd.St of Noricunl, \vas 'Tindobona, no'v \TiennJ.. Juvavulll 
in Noricun1 i
') Salzburg. }{cgina Castra in l{hætid. has become 
]
l\g{'nsht1rg; ...\ugnsta \TindrlicoruI11 Allgshurg. On the 
IIp!> 'r l{hillc, \lgcntoratuIn, .ì\logollti..lcum, and Contlucntes 
are h.110\\ 11 to-(tlY ,-l
 Stras
burg, 
IJ.in , and roolcnz; \\"hil" 
lo,,"er do\\ 11 the RUluan stations Bonna and Colonia .\grip- 
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pinensis betray the derivation of the nalnes Bonn and 
I(öln. In all these places l
oman relics of great interest are 
to be seen; but the finest centre for the classical archæologist 
is Trier, \vhich in Roman tin1es \vas included in Gaul. As 
Augusta Trevirorum, Trier ,vas a most in1portant city; in the 
closing days of the Roman Elnpire it ,vas even an imperial 
residence for some time; and its bygone magnificence is 
reflected in the remains of a fine gate,vay, an amphitheatre, 
the imperial palace, and a hasilica. 
Nevertheless, very little of what we kno,v as Germany was 
thoroughly ROlnanized. The Roman population consisted 
mostly of soldiers or people dependent on the army for a 
living. The conquered inhabitants seem as a rule to have 
lived much as they did before. And it must be remen1bered 
also that they were nearly all Celts. Few Germans lived 
,vithin the Empire; nearly all remained free beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube. Nevertheless, the presence of the 
Ron1ans on the confines of their lands exercised a vast 
influence on their society and culture. But to understand 
the nature of that influence it is necessary to look more 
closely at the character of the Germans themselves. 
At this point \ve are in luck's \vay, fOf one of the most 
famous books of classical antiquity deals \vith this very 
subject. This is the Germania of Tacitus, a work \vritten 
about 100 A.D. Here and there its statements must be 
received \vith reserve, for Tacitus ,vas inclined to exaggerate 
the contrast between Germany and Rome: but, along with 
the earlier and less complete description of Cæsar and other 
authorities of less weight, it enables us to form a satisfactory 
conception of the condition of Germany in the first two 
- centuries of the Christian era. 
The Gerlnans formed one of the three main groups Into 
\vhich the Teutons can be divided. The 1110St. northerly of 
these-the Scandinavians-becan1e the Danes and Northmen 
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,,'ith \\"Inch )
ngli
h hi')tory has madl us familiar; th Ir 
lit SC{,JHtults no\v d\\" 
11 in Denlnark, S\\" 
òcn, and N f\Va). 
fht> r a
t 'r{,l1t()n
 JluJnh('rcd in tht'ir l.lnk
 tit(' Llnlnu
 tribc
 
of t he Goths, \'clndal
, (tnd L()nlb(lrd
; they pLty 
,l a great 
part un the sttigc of history, and, dS \\ " 
halJ St'(', ll1Ct ,,,ith 
very vtirious fates. rhe \Vest T 'utOI1S ,ver" the anc "stors of 
the German
 of to-day. But e,"en \vithin thpse three groups 
there "as no politict.ll unity. They \\'ere composed of in- 
depend 'nt trib's, each jealous of its liberty; and thuugh 
veneration for a holy place or dcll1gcr from a common enemy 
nlight somctirTIcs lead to the formation of a confederacy, 
such unions ,,"ere either loo
t" uf short-lived. It "'as t:har- 
a 't "ri
tic that s on after the defeat of \T arus, c\rrninius ,vas 
\vclging bitter '\'ar against another German prince, and thtit 
the liberator of Germany should in th 
 end b ßliserably 
murdc..:rcd by some of his o\\'n kinsmen ,vho 
uspccted hinl of 
\\ i5hing to establish a kingdoßl for himself. 
To the German of the tinlP of racitu
, then, the state ,,'a.c; 
the trihe. ..\nd even the tribe \va.s vcry loosely org<lnized. 
ThcJ(, \\'as no pcrnlanent ccntrdl gnvcrnmcnt. 
\ecording to 
1'acitu,; the supreUl' authority ,\ tiS the J.ssrnIbly of all th-- 
fr ' J11en, \vhieh met at fixed intervals. This a..;s 'nlbly- 
l'hing or :\Ioot the Germans c,ùleù it-chosp the chiefs ,,"h, 
governcd the subdivisions of tll
 trihe, decided quc..:stinnc; uf 
pe\.lce 
lnd ,var. and tried offend 'fS accused of serious eritnl'
. 
I
ut ur kno\vledg 
 of simild.r assclnblics in other pritniti\"' 
C( Jnnlunities \\'clrns u
 against nlaking too ITIuch 0 the 
denlocratic clcnlcnt in th(\ Lady Gennan SLltC. Tht' clection 
of '1. chief Ct.ln seldom hd. ve been nlore th
ln the formal rc- 
cognitiun uf an asc 'ud -ney alreaùy poss asS 'd in yirtu' of 
nubl ' bluud, great \vcalth and a lclrge r :atinue; and Tacitus 
hitnsclf SclYS th,lt all impo
tant matter
 \\'erp debated by tIlt.. 
council of chiefg before being c;ubmitted to tht" a

pnlbly, 
,vhich might unly 

\y II ,,
Yè I' or cc '\0 " to their Ploposc.ll
. 
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The sphere of a single chief's jurisdiction Tacitus called a 
pagus, which merely means a district; \ve may conveniently 
term it a hundred, the name it perhaps had \vhen the 
organization described by l'acitus \vas, in a more advanced 
form, transplanted to f:ngland by the Angles and Saxons. 
The chief led the \varriors of his hundred to hattIe, and pre- 
sided over the hundred-moot.. 1'hat assembly dealt with legal 
cases of minor importance, and determined the distribution 
of the land of the hundred among its inhabitants. In the 
eyes of most Germans the hundred was probably much more 
important than the tribe ; we even hear of hundreds seceding 
from one tribe and joining another. 
Such, in outline, was the political constitution of a German 
tribe about 100 A.D. Nothing, it will be noticed, has been 
said about kings; for as yet they were not known among 
the Germans. Some of the other Teutonic tribes, ho\vever, 
had kings, ,vho were elected by the tribal assembly, and 
stood to the tribe in much the same relation as the chief to 
the hundred. 
Tacitus, who favoured republican views, greatly admired 
the freedom of the Germans, which he contrasts \vith the 
servitude of Rome to the Emperor. But this freedom was 
the freedom of people who have not yet learnt the art of 
government. To a German of the second century the tribe 
meant little. The laws it imposed on him were few. He 
had small affection for the land on which it dwelt. To him his 
own kinsfolk were in every way more important than the 
mass of his fellow-tribesmen. He lived in a village of which 
every inhabitant was probably related to him by blood. In 
war he fought surrounded by members of his own family. 
If a kinsman ,vas killed or wronged, it \vas his right and 
duty to execute vengeance on the offender. The Germans, 
in fact, ,vere still in that stage of civilization where the bond 
of kin is the supren1e social force. J'heir _sense of the common 
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inter >st of th ' trihe being ::;0 in11 'rfect, it follu\v
 that, thuugh 
their legends told that aU Gern1ans '\'ere des "cnd 
d fl 'm a 
COml110n ancestor, they had no living consciousnL

 of the 
unity of their nation. 
The \"illage cODlmunities of the Germans \vcre not large. 
Every freeman had his house and court or farn1yard; each 
house stood by itself, often at some distance from its neigh- 
hours. Apart from his house and ddjacent premises, the 
G >rn1an had no private property except his cattle, for the 
land surrounding the yillage belonged to all the frccn1cn in 
con1n1on. The ,\'ood and pasture '''"cre al\\'ays open tu all. 

rhc arabic ,vas generally divided into t".o great fields: c\ >ry 
y 
ar onL lay fallo\\', and the other ,vas before hdrvcst divided 
into a nunlher of strips, \vhich \\"ere allotted to the villager:; 
at:cording to thcir status. The \vork uf ploughing and 
O\\ ing 
,vas done in common; and though each man took the produce 
of his 0\\"11 portion, harvesting had of course to b 
 done by d11 
at on 
 time. 
'"[his 
ystcm did not favour dgricultural progress. But it 
sdtisficd the \vants of the G >rlnans, ,\"110 3.$ yet s ,t little 
store by agriculture. Cattlc-rearing \\pas still held in higher 
esteem, and a man's \\"calth still c
timat('d by the nUlnl,cr uf 
his l)t>asts. Tilling the ground \\ as indeed regarded as r ..ttber 
ùen 
ath tl1' dignity of the free Gcrn1an \\P..l.rrior. I-lis pn)l 'r 
occupdtiol1s \\"ere hunting and fìghting; Inanual \\'orh. Blight 
1)(11 left to his \\"if
 
llld slaves, or, if h(' ,vere a grcdt Jll..ll1 tù 
sl>rf
, \vho \\'cre pcrhd ps dc
c('nded from thl' survivurs uf 
conquered tribes, and ,vho ,vere allo\\'ed the use of plots of 
land on condition of l.klying a reIlt in conl ur cattle to their 
lord. 'fhe onl) professional h..uHlicraftsl11an \\ tl'" t hè Slllit It : 
t lu Jo (
l"rllltln faluily built its 0\\ 11 house, and \Vh..lt sÏJnplc 
furniture d.ud utcnsils it 11 ' -d 'd \\ -r . Illad' at hUllle. 
The Gcrnlan felt no shanle in sitting idle. \\'hil ll his \\ ire dug 
in the field; hut for c.lll thclt ,voluen \\"Cle held in vLry high 
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respect. Only the greatest chiefs ever had more than one 
,vife. A man's ,vife \vas treated as his equal, and in times 
of perplexity her advice \vas eagerly sought, for the Germans 
ascribed to women an almost prophetic insight. In time of 
,var the ,vives accompanied their husbands, and standing 
aloof during battle encouraged them by their cries, afterwards 
showing great devotion in their care of the wounded. 
In vie\v of their veneration for women, it was natural that 
to the Germans the cardinal virtue should be chastity. Truth- 
fulness and fidelity to promises \vere also held in special 
regard. But they had their vices. In time of peace they 
\vere lazy and gross, abandoning themselves to gluttony and 
drunkenness. Many of them were desperate gamblers. In 
their frequent outbursts of furious anger they were capable 
of appalling brutality. 
Their religion \vas in essence a worship of the forces of 
" 
nature, ,vhich, however, had already been personified as gods 
and goddesses. Originally the chief of the gods \vas Ziu, 
ruler of the heavens like the Greek Zeus, who was plainly a 
near relative of his. But by the second century he was 
being ousted from his supremacy by Wodan, the one-eyed 
god of the winds, who, clad in sky-blue mantle and hat of 
clouds, nightly rode through the air on Ris white horse, with 
his t\VO ravens on his shoulders, and followed by a ghostly 
army. He was the god of victory, \vho sent the Valkyries 
to carry slain warriors into the joys of Walhalla; he \vas the 
patron of learning, of song, and of all intellectual activity. 
Then there was Donar, the thunder-god, who conquered the 
giants Frost and SnO'w, and who sent fruitful rain upon the 
earth. The chief goddess was Wodan's consort, Freija- 
the guardian of the home, the goddess of love and marriage. 
And there \vere husts of spirits, gnomes, pixies, and elves, 
though the Gerlnans were on the \vhule less fanciful ill their 
superstitions than the Celtic nations. 
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The Germans helicv \d that ,varriors slain in battle \\ent to 
\rldhalla \vhereas all \vho di \(1 a U CO\V'S death" on tht'il 
stra\v bt.u "ent to IIel, a dinl, cold region, \\'her. tIH'Y led a 
eh 'crless and inert existence. Th 
 \vorship of the Gel mans 
,,-as very simple. Temples \v 'r rarc, and it ,vas generally in 
sitcred grovès that the priests offered sacrifice, or sought tù 
di
cover the ,,"ill of the gods by prayer and divination.. There 
'\"a
 no priestly caste or order; Llnd in each househuld i \vas 
the duty of the head of the family to render the necessary 
arts of \vorship to the tutclary gods. 
Such, c;o far as \Ve can gather, \vcre the Germans of the 
timf' of Tacitus. Other Roman \vriters have little to say 
about their social or political institutions. To n10st L{omans 
they \vere merely a race of barbarous \varriors, \\"hu made it 
necessary to kcep big armic5 un the l{hinc and the DanuUc. 
And it is evident that th 
 1
o1nan legions found then} \"cry 
fOflnidable enemies. Tall, and large-lilnbed, of con1manding 
asp
ct, \vith ficrc(
 Llue ey
s and long ycllo\v hair, they ah,"ays 
eÀcitcd a certain a\vc in the bfeJ.
t uf the Roman soldier. 
Th \ir 'quipment and discipline \vere no doubt rude: but their 
\VOOdLIl shi(
lds and their spears-\\-hich \\"ere light enough to 
hurl-\verc not to he dl Spi
èd, and arr
lycd as the) ""ere dccord- 
ing to hundreds and fan1ilics, they hd.d d.n incentive to desp 'rdte 
br d. vel y \\"hich \vas lacking to their professional fues. And 
there ,vas in a German host another eleIllcnt \\"hich n1adt for 
exceptional courage and devotion. Each chief hlld the fight 
of surrounding hinl'jclf \\ ith a retinue ()f younb \\'arriors. 
They follo\\'cd hÎIn to hd.ttle, fought undcr hi
 Îmn1cdiJ.te 
command and if he fen they di 
d \\"ith hinl. On hi
 
ide, 
the 
hief upheld their intcr

ts in tiIne of IXacc, and provid
d 
their \\edpOnS dlld food. It \\"å
 the an1bition of c\ ery young 
ffidl1 to belong to the \\"ar-banù of a famous \varrior; \\While 
thp I cno\\'n of a chief de
nded largelv on the numbers and 
pro\\"(\5S of hi
 u c()lnpanion
." fhe bund het\\"èl"n t hl. chief 
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and his retinue \vas very strong, as strong as the bond of 
kinship: and the existence of these \var- bands was destined 
to exert gl eat influPl1ce on the social and politic
 I evolution 
of the Gerlnan tribes. 
But though the Germans remained free to develop their 
characteristic institutions, the presence of the Romans on the 
Rhine and Danube naturally affected them in many \vays. 
The frontier \vitnessed a fairly vigorous trade. Amber, skins, 
feathers, and cattle were exchanged for wine, \veapons, orna- 
ments, and finery of all kinds. Money slowly came into use 
among the Germans, though it was long scarce. Improved 
methods of agriculture were learnt, and the cultivation 
of the vine was introduced. Houses, hitherto made of 
wood or clay, \vere now sometimes built of stone. Other 
changes affected the very foundations of German society. 
In Cæsar's time the Germans were still a semi-nomadic 
people. Each tribe had its own territory, but within this it 
moved about, cultivating a different tract of land each year. 
'\Then, however, the Romans established rigid limits to the 
movements of the Germans, the natural growth of population 
soon rendered this sys-tem impossible, and by the beginning 
of the second century the Germans had become a settled 
people. 
Another effect of the pressure of the Romans was the 
formation of larger political groups among the Germans. 
As land became more and more valuable, some tribes fell 
under subjection to others, and weak tribes made leagues 
to defend themselves against dangerous neighbours. Slo\vly 
the tribes coalesced into four main groups. In south Germany 
there were the Alamanni, whose name survives in t.he French 
Allemagne. Between the Main and the Harz Mountains \ve 
find the Thuringi; on the lower Rhine were the Franks, along 
the North Sea the Saxons. They \vere all names of in-omen 
to the Romans. In fact, though the En1perors had damllled 
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the stream for a time, the pent-up \vaters ,vould rush on more 
fnrionsly than ('v('r ,,"hen once the harriers \verc broken. 


Al)l)E
DIX TO CI-IA1)TElt I 


Roman antiquities are numerous in south Germany and the 
Rhineland, but are mo
tly to be found in museums. Those' at 
] 
onn, I
öln, 'lainz, 'lannhein1, Trier, l\ngsburg, and Regensburg 
may be Illentioned, but there are Inany others with good collections. 
Of antiquities in situ those at Trier are by far the finest. They 
include parts of the cathedral, a basilica, a palace, an amphi- 
theatre, baths, and the Porta Nigra. At }{öln there is the 
Römergang, an underground passage, and the so-called Römer- 
turm contains Roman \vork. 
ear Homburg-vor-der-Höhe is the 
Saalburg, one of the largest camps on the Limes, extensively but 
intelligently restored in modern times. Regensburg has interest- 
ing remains of the l{oman fortifications. 1\lost of the other relics 
of the }{onlan Empire appeal only to the expert archæologist. 



CHAPTER II 


THE KINGDOM OF THE FRANKS 


IN the second century the Roman Empire reached its greatest 
extent. There seemed no enemy strong enough to threaten 
its existence from outside; and a succession of just and able 
Emperors gave it peace and good government within. Never- 
theless; the historian can discern symptoms of internal decay; 
while Central Europe ,vas beginning to be stirred by that mighty 
movement kno,vn as the Wandering of the Nations, ,vhich in 
three centuries was to cause the downfall of Rome's po,yer. 
Unskilled in agriculture as they were, the prolific inhabi- 
tants of Germany found it increasingly hard to produce enough 
food for their ,vants. They might have enlarged their re- 
sources by cutting down the forests which covered most of 
the country; but as a rule it seemed easier to conquer the 
fertile fields of the nearest Roman province. Moreover, with 
tribal ,vars incessantly raging, there were many homeless and 
landless men ready to enlist under an adventurous leader and 
seek comfort and wealth across the Rhine or the Danube. In 
the latter half of the second century the German tribe of 
the Marcomanni came surging across the middle Danube, 
penetrated into Italy, and were only with the utmost diffi- 
culty repelled by the great philosopher-emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius. Half a century later the Goths-the most im- 
portant of the eastern group of Teutonic tribes-conquered 
. 
the province of Dacia, now Roumania and eastern Hungary, 
and spread terror throughout the Balkan peninsula and even 
14 
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in Asia 'linor. Sin1l11taneously, the Alanlanni hroke through 
the Lil L '5, and SC:ttIcd in till. country 1 wt\vecn the upper 
reaches of the l{hin and the Danube. The Franks ,,"ere en- 
croaching on north-eastern Gaul; the Saxons '\"ere making 
pit ,-ltical cÀpeditions against the coasts of Gaul and Britain. 
Th ' life of the Empire seemed in gravc danger. 
J
ut }{Oll1C ,vas still very strong. The tinlely appeal ance of 
severa] vigorous En1pcrors checked the barbarian advance. 
The frontiers ,vcre rcstored to almost their former extent; 
r forIns in government anù administration retarded the ad- 
\"ance of internal decay; and for about a century, though 
there '\"as Inuch fighting, and though from time to titne the 
d

,-lÏlant
 broke the line of defence, the Romans, on the 
\vh()le, held thcir ground. 
It Blust b 
 remclnb'red, ho\\'cvcr, that conquest ,vas only 
onc uf the \vays by \vhich GerInans gained a footing in l{oman 
territory. From the eady ùays of the En1pire they had 
been cncuura(1cd to enlist in the ar111 Y and ,vith the dcclin 
 
b , 
of th 
 spirit and pro,vess of thc }{olnan citiLens, the nUlubcr 
of GerInan recruits increased fast. In the third and fourth 
ccnturie
 Germans even rose to high comlnand
. Then it 
not infrequently happened that the hnp->rial go\'Crnn1cnt 
Ill,U.lC a tl caty \vith a German tribe, allo,,'ing it to s -ttlc \\'ithin 
t.11\. !{OIl1L1I1 borders on condition of defending the frontier 
tlbdinst its less fav()ur
d compatriots. Thus, years hefore 
th' collapse of the Enlpir " theI e ,,,cre fild.llY thou
d.nds of 
G..rnld.I1S on its soil-a fact ,\'hich helps to explain certain 
r dther d-stonishing evcnts \\'hich follo".cù. 
rhe Gern1ans in the Enlpire-\\'h
thf)r soldiers Of set tIers 

sceln generally to hJ.\ Û fuHill -d their ohligations: but their 
pres 'n.c .." 'rtainly t{'ndt I it. \\' 'a1.cn tll" l{OJlltll1 r Sl::;tdIlcc 
"lu'u th(' r utonic &1ttacks \\"eft." ICSUlllCd ..tlJuul the YCtlf 375. 
fhpIC \vas 110\\ ..I n."\v 
lnù uIßt'nl for("t
 inl}>elling tlt\' fcutons 
against Ron1c. 1'hc Iluns, a :\lc Hlgolidll r dCl', still in the 
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nCJlnadic state of society, utterly barbarous, bloodthirsty, 
and ruthless, had been advancing westward from their homes 
in central Asia. About this time they crossed the VoIga, 
s\vept across the steppes, and fell upon the Goths. Thousands 
of Goths were driven to take refuge in the ROlnan Empire, 
and after suffering a crushing defeat at Adrianople in 378, 
the imperial authorities made no serious attempt to prevent 
them from doing so. But the refugees were restless and war- 
like; and after a quarrel between the West Goths and their 
nominal protectors, Alaric, the Gothic king, attacked Italy, 
and in 410 took and plundered Rome. To defend the capital, 
nearly all the Roman troops had been withdrawn from the 
Rhine. Gaul lay helpless before the Teutons, who surged 
over the frontier in masses. The Germans, however, were 
strangely slow to move, and for some time the invaders were 
almost all of the eastern group of Teutonic tribes. The Vandals 
conquered south Gaul and Spain, and, on being driven thence 
by the West Goths
 \vha had soon left Italy, they went over 
to Africa and established themselves there. About the same 
time their kinsmen the Burgundians crossed the Rhine, and 
after many vicissitudes succeeded in setting up a kingdom in 
south-east Gaul. 
Mean,vhile (;ermany \vas in chaos. With the Huns pressing 
\vest\vard, with Teutonic peoples from the east fleeing before 
theln to\\'ards Gaul, the old distribution of territory could 
not be lnaintained: it ,vas every tribe for itself, and the Huns 
take the hindmost. The Alamanni seized the modern Alsace, 
the Franks the modern Belgium. Britain was the prey of 
Saxon pirates. 
To confound confusion, the Huns suddenly began to threaten 
the existence of all the states, ne\v and old, in western Europe. 
Their king, Attila, had established an elnpire, ,vhich included 
many Teutonic tribes; and under the force of his personality 
the undisciplined Hunnish hordes became an army of horse- 
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mrn, savagc, cruel, and barbarous as ever, but no,v ruled by 
a 
ingle \vil1 and directed to".ards a single purpose. In the 
middle of th.. fifth ccntury Attila S\vcpt across Germany, 
\vre
lking s1lch hd,YOC t hat legends to1d that no gr {L
S \\ ould 
gIO\\' \\'I)('rc hi
 horse hLlÙ trod. 'Ih .. Huns rud. on into 
G,lul; hut. the COffiJnOn dread of "the flail of God" had 
united Teutons and f{omans; a motley ho
t faced th{\ Huns 
on the Catalaunian Plain near Troyes; and the skill of the 
{{oman leader Aëtius gained the day. Attila had to 
retreat; and t\VO years later he died, and his realm fell 
to pieces. Nearly all his Teutonic subjccts recovered their 
independence. . 
The defeat of ..
ttila brought little relief to Rome. In 475 
a quarrel broke out het\vcen the reigning Emperor and the 
barbarian soldiers \\ 110 ,,"ere at once his chief protection and 
his chief danger. Their leader, Odovacar, forced the Emperor, 
Romulus .\ugustulus, to resign, and established himself as king 
ovcr Italy. Thus, in the year 476, ended the rule of Rome 
in \" 'stern Europe, though fc'v at the time understood the 
significance of \vhat had happened. And it must not be 
forgotten that the ROlnan Empire had for some timc been 
divided into t\VO parts, and that, for another thousand years, 
thelc \vas at Constantinople an Emperor \vho clahned all 
l{on1c's dominions, and \"ho at first rcally did rule over the 
J3alkan peninsula and all thp Roman provinccs cast\vard 
thereof. But his dominions ,verc mainly Grech or Oriental 
in p pulation and culture; and dC5pitc his title and claIms 
the true !{0I11an Empire belonged to the past. 
Odovacar \vas soon ovcrthro\\.n by 1"'heodoric, J{ing of the 
Ea
t (-;uths, ,vhu led his people into Italy from thcir seats on 
the lo\\'cr Danub
. The East Goths ,vere th ' noblest of all 
the invadprs of the Empire, and Theodoric \vas an upright 
and 
nlightl"ncd ruler, executing strict justice as bet\veen 
Goths and l<()ln
tnS, ..lnd doing his hc
t tu c
tablish c.l stable 
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and prosperous kingdom. For thirty years Italy enjoyed 
peace and order such as it had not known for generations. 
Though most of the (:\vents that have just been traced do 
not in strictness belong to the history of Germany, it is im- 
possible to understand the subsequent course of that history 
without some knowledge of them. In particular, they affected 
the future of the Franks, and it was the Franks who laid the 
foundations of the Germany of to-day. 
\Vhen the Roman Empire came to an end, the Franks were 
settled on both sides of the middle and lower Rhine. They 
fell into three main groups-the Salian Franks, who held 
what is now Belgium; the Ripuarian Franks, in the country 
round Köln; and the Upper Franks, who had pushed forward 
into the valley of the 
1osel1e. They had never been politically 
united, and there were no,v several Frankish states, dignified 
by their rulers with the title of kingdoms. Among the Salians 
the leading royal family was that of the Merovings, and in the 
last quarter of the fifth century the head of this house was a 
young prince called Chlodovech or Clovis-a name familiar 
to us in its later forms of Ludwig and Louis. 
The Franks were still rude and fierce, little touched by 
civilization. Though they had kings, they retained in its 
essentials the system of government described by Tacitus. 
But they had long had intimate relations ,vith the Romans, in 
whose armies thousands of Frankish warriors had served, and 
with \vhom the people as a \\t'hole had been on friendly terms. 
This ll1ay perhaps explain their previous failure to join the 
other Teutonic tribes in carving kingdoD1s out of Roman 
territory. Clovis, however, was ambitious and utterly un- 
scrupulous. In the year 486 he began his career of conquest 
by invading northern Gaul, ,vhich still claimed to be part of 
the Roman Empire. The so-called Roman governor was 
overthrown at Soissons, and Clovis became master of the 
country as far as the Loire. Next he turned against the 
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Alcl111anni, and t:
tahlished his rule not only ovcr .L\Isace but 
dIso ov 'r their ancestralland
 along the l\Iain and the Keckar. 
4\ "'ar ag<<-lÏnst the Burgundians ".as indccisivc; but \\"hen 
Clovis attacked the \Vest Goths in southern Gaul, his success 
'\d.
 such that only the intervention of the great Theodoric 
saycd thCll1 froln completcsuhjugation. f\Iean\\"hilc, by force and 
treachcry, Clovis had 111ade himself sole king of all the Frankish 
trihes: so that \\'hen he died in 511 he \vas lord of a large, 
compLH.:t kingdom, compri
ing t\vo-thirds of Gaul, and a part 
of 
()uth Gern1JJ1Y. IIis sons continued his conquests, seized 
the Burgundian kingdonl, drove the \Vest Goths into Spain, 
O\gerCanlC the 'rhuringians in central Germany, and laid hands 
011 13avaria. By the year 550 the kingdom of the l\Ierovings 
hï.d rCdchcd its greatest cÀtent. 
l;or t\\"O centuries Inure the family held s\vay over the 
l;rankish territories. But there is no need to d\\"ell on th"' 
hi
tory of these tin1CS. It is little save a record of brutal 
crÎlllcs, cluln
y intrigues, and indecisive civil strife. Clo\.is 
hilnsclf had been nothing bettcr than an intelligent and 
\vonderfully vigorous beast; anti as time \\"ent on, his 
uc- 
cl:

()r
, though they reproduced his yiccs, gradua.lly lust hi
 
ft,\\r virtues. During the scventh century the l\Icroying stock 
sc 'Illed to 1 'come exhausted; king follo\ved king to an 
earl y grayc, after a rl.:ign in ,\ hich he had becn thl' tool of the 
great nobles. Pr{)}nincnt dlllong these \vas an oHlcial kllo\\"n 

lS the 'Iayor of the Palace. 
One cause of the prevalent confusion \\.as thf' Germ<<-ln 
cushnn \vhich prescribed that a man's possc

ions should 
Iw divided an10ng hi
 sons. Thus the Frtlnkish dominions 
".ere S .ldonl under a single ruler. Various schemes of p
lrtition 
\vcr ' adc)pt 'd; but gradual1y four divisions became perJnanent. 
l'h('
p '\"('rc Aquitainc, J1nrgundy, Nl'ustri
l, dud Austr,LSi
. 
Kl'\1
tria-the UP\\' kingdolll --culllpris'd the grcater pdrt 
of nOl thern GJ.ul-thc district, that is tù say, \vhich hd.d re- 
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mained Rt>1nan till conquered by Clovis. Here the Franks 
had not settled thickly enough to change the essential char- 
acteristics of the population. Most of thë inhabitants \vere still 
of Celtic or Roman blood, and their language was a degenerate 
Latin. Austrasia-the eastern kingdonl-included the old 
Frankish territories to the west of the Rhine and all the 
conquered lands in south Germany. The people "vere German 
in race, spoke various German dialects, and their society and 
culture \vere developed from those described by Tacitus. 
Burgundy and Aquitaine \vere sometimes separate kingdoms, 
sometimes under the influence of Austrasia, more often ruled 
by Neustria. 
Despite feckless kings, despite internal division and strife, 
despite the incredible moral corruption of the ruling race, 
the Frankish realm escaped destruction, a sense of its unity 
was retained, and throughout the Merovingian period it was 
unquestionably the strongest po,ver in western Europe. 
Various causes contributed to this astonishing result. In the 
first place, the Franks were for long exposed to no danger 
from outside. 'fhe. other Teutonic kingdoms were less 
favoured. In the early part of the sixth century the Vandal 
kingdom in Africa was destroyed by an expedition sent from 
Constantinople by the great Emperor Justinian: and not 
long after,vards, Theodoric being dead, a like fate overtook 
the East Goths in Italy. But this threatening rally of the 
Eastern Empire was of short duration; for the Lombaïds- 
the last of the Teutonic invaders-soon tore away most of 
Italy, and in the seventh century the rise of Mohammedanism 
led to the conquest of all North Africa by the Arabs. Thus 
the most formidable rivals of the Franks had small oppor- 
tunity to attack them; while little was to be apprehended 
from the 'Vest Goths in Spain or the unsubdued inhabitants 
of north Germany, of whose state at this time we know next 
to nothing. 
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'fh 
 Franks I l10r 
ovcr had not 111 uch tu fear frullI tIlt -ir '( In- 
, , 
qucrcd su bjccts. Our kno\\ ledge of \vhtit hdppened to the 
]3ritons during the Saxon invasions is apt to give us a quite 
false notion of th. character of the nc,v kingdulns on th. 
Continent. I{ough and brutal as the victors might be, they 
bore no animosity to\vards the su bjects of l{olne. 'Their 
fcllo\v-tribesmen had served in l{oman armies, some might 
even have b 'cn Ronlan generals; they thcn1
clve
 had very 
likely fought as allies of the EIl1peror against other barbarian
. 
1"hey might despise the effemin
lte provincials, but they had 
d v
t respect for l
oman adn1Ïnistration anclla\v, and 
tood 
in great a\ve of the Enlperor. :Nearly all the barbarian 
conquerors ackno\vlcdgcd his authority and received froD1 
hirn high-sounding titl
s: even Clovis ,,,as proud to be in- 
vcsteù by the Emperor of the _East \vith the utterly valuele
s 
ufììce of con::;ul. Thus no effort \vas IDdd · to extcrn1inate, exile, 
or enslave the cunquel cd population; to the peasant th ' tlll 
of th
 1{un1\.ln Empire often Jnednt little more than d. chdnge 
of landlord. IIis lot seldom became much ,vor
e. In fact, 
except in dbtricts like north-east Gdul, \vhere the invaders 
settled thickly, he soon took hi
 revenge. Conquerors dnd 
conquered bCß(.ln to intern1ingle; thp old system of society, 
lel\\, 
lnd government profounllly modifi 'ù thd.t of th' ruling 
Ll 'e; c.lnd it i:) signifìctint thtit the ßludern lallgutiges of Italy, 
Iirancc, dnd Spain are based un Latin. In thes' circuln- 
stanc
s there \\ as littlt; to gO(.ld the 
ubjèct peoph...s into 
rcht'lliol1. 
In the case of the Franks the relations b .t \\" 'en victors. dud 
vanquished \vcre unusually hafInonious. ,\ hen Clovis b('b(.lIl 
his 
xp]oits he.' \\-.as a heathen: but during a doubtful battle 
\vith the i\lanhlnni, h 
 callt.'d on th
a (
l)d of the Christian
 
promising to s'rvc lIilll if h. gtlincd thl' dc.lY; and \vh 'n 
victory \VtiS his, he 1 ed ' -'Illed his VO\V, lnu
t of th. 
lirclnks fullu\ving thcir king's c
aInplc. !\O\v there \\.a
 
3 
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nothing remarkable in the conversion of a Teutonic people 
to Christianity. lViost of the invaders of the Empire had 
been Christians before they began their attacks. But it so 
happened that nearly all had been converted by missionaries 
výho held the vie\vs of the heretic Arius on the question of the 
Divinity of Christ; whereas the subjects of Rome in the 
,vest accepted the orthodox doctrine. In many of the ne\v 
kingdoms this difference created between rulers and ruled a 
breach which could never be repaired. Clovis, however, was 
baptized by an orthodox bishop, and though his conversion 
had little effect on his behaviour, he made the heretical beliefs 
of the Burgundians and West Goths a pretext for attacking 
them-an attitude \vhich won hin1 the warm approval of the 
clergy. Henceforth there was a close alliance between the 
Gallic Church and the Merovingian monarchy. Theodoric 
the Goth was a humane and upright ruler, but he divided the 
Substance of the Godhead, and so must be denounced. Clovis 
was a bloody-minded and treacherous villain; but as he 
thought rightly concerning the Trinity, it was fitting for a 
churchman to write of hin1 that U he walked with an upright 
heart, and did what ,vas pleasing in the eyes of God." The 
support of the Church was one of the chief causes of the long 
continuance of the Merovingian kingdom. 
It may readily be imagined that the Church got no good 
from its connection with the Frankish State. It became, in 
fact, utterly corrupt. Learning almost disappeared from 
Gaul; and it is significant that for long the Gallic clergy 
made no attempt to convert the still pagan Germans across 
the Rhine. On the morals of the Franks themselves the 
influence of their new faith can hardly be traced. For Gaul 
as a whole the Merovingian period was a time of general 
decline. Agriculture went back\vard; manufacturing in- 
dustry almost disappeared. Good government was not to 
be expected from the enfeebled descendants of Clovis; and 
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in the pr'valent disorder Inen forgot the calamities of the 
las1 period (,f RuIllcln rule, clnd Jooked hack to the days of 
the FlnpirC' clS c1 goJdt-n (ge. Nf'vcri hcll'
s, the two hundrc\J 
and hfty y 'dr
 of 
J 'fo\ illgidll rul 
 hï.rl 1110St fdr-r 
à 'hing 
eftects on t he political institutions of \\ estern l
uropc. .t\ 
time of strif' and chang(\ is often accompanied by an in- 
crease in the authority of the central government. The subject 
population of Gaul, familiar \vith the notion of an absolute 
]nonarch, \vas inclined to a
crihe unlimited po,vers to thcir 
nc\v ruler. And, in a large kingdom, an assembly of all frcc- 
tHen "a..c:; mdDifcstly out of the question. Thus, contemptible 
though th 
 
lero\ringidn kings Inight often be, their theoretical 
authority tended continually to gro\v. The king became 
regarde<l as the sourc' of all justice anù the dispenser of all 
ofiiciJ.1 po\ver. lIe continued many of the l
oman ta:xes, and 
drc\v a revenue from fines and gifts. . \nd as the prerogative,; 
of the cro\vn multiplied, it \\"as inevitable that the o]d popular 
institutions should stcadily disappcdr. Th ordinary freeman, 
in short, lost his share in the govcrnn1ent of the State. An 
annual nlccting of great men took the place of the obsolete 
gencrcll as!;en1bly. 
In the king's household there ,vas a staff of officers ,vhose 
influence gradually rose until th 
y became ministers of statc. 
Such \vere the seneschal, tht' marshal (\vho ,vas supposed to 
have charge of the royal stclh1es), and, mo
t important of all, 
th'" 
L.lyor of th' I>a}dcc, \\"ho controlled all the other digni- 
taries. l.ik ' the chief of t he days of Tacitus, th
 Frankish 
king had a retinue of picked \varriors, \vho accompanied hitn 
\,"her oyer he' \vent. They \\ (-re no\V termed alltrltstl
OIlS. 
Lt )c(ll cldn1inistration \vas in the hdnds of counts, appoint 'd 
hy th · king. Th 
 sphere of cdch \'"as kno\\"n as a Gatt, and in 
Austrasia corresponded to an old tribal diyision. Som<.-times, 
cspeCiclll) Bear th 
 frontier, 
t:veral Ga s \vould b(- united 
under t Itt' command of a dukl
, ,,"lios' duties \ver 
 Inainly 
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military. The count led the host of his Ga1t, collected the 
royal dues, and adlninistered justice in his court, where he was 
assisted in giving judgment by a few of the leading men of his 
district. The chief survival of thp old days was the hundred. 
This ren1ained as a subdivision of the Can, and the hundred- 
moot still met, though only for the trial of petty legal cases. 
The law administered in the different courts varied very 
much. Each district had its own customs. As yet there 
was little written law, though under Clovis some of the customs 
of the Salians had been codified. Judicial procedure, especi- 
ally in Austrasia, was primitive; and almost any crime, even 
homicide, n1ight be expiated by a money payment. There 
was, in fact, a regular tariff of fines for murder, the amount 
being fixed according to the rank of the victim. 
The constitution of the Merovingian State was thus under- 
going a transformation. In form, a centralized monarchy 
was superseding the old Teutonic constitution. In practice, 
as we shall see, the personal feebleness of the kings was sowing 
the seeds of feudalism-a system equally fatal to royal power 
and individual liberty . 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II 


Merovingian antiquities are almost non-existent in Germany. 
Fragments of the cathedral of Trier date from this time, but there 
are no other remains of much interest. 
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'rilE FI anki
h rcahn \\"oulJ have becn ruined by thp 
lcrovings 
hdd it not been rescued in the nick of tilllC by onc of the 
grcdtcst Lln1Ïlies of all history. It has been Illentiont:d that, 
as the 
h
royingian stuck hLcanlc n10rc and nlor
 feeble, 
incrèclsing po\ver {ell into the hands of the Inayors of the 
patlcc. Frankish history in the scycnth century consists 
largely of the ferocious \vars \\'aged hct\vcen the lnayors of 
Ncustria 
lnd \ustrasia. The issue of the 
trifc \vas decided 
in tJ
7 at the battle of Tertry, near St Quentin, ,,"here tll"\ 
i\ustrdsian ICc:lder l>epin gJ.ined a cOlnpletc vic.tory over the 
NeustriJ.ns. l>epin, \vhose fan1Ïly had provided s :)veral 
nlayors of the palace in times past, is generally called 
}Jcpin thp Young, to distinbruish hÜn ÍIom his grandfather, 
\\'ho fOllilded the greatness of the house. Soon after his 
victory at fertry he hilllself bccalne Inayor of Austrasic.l, 
clnd virtuttl ruler of both that province and N('ustria. The 
:\Il'rovings held the crO\\"l1 for another siÅty years; but they 
\\"cre henceforth Pdssiye tools of l>epin and his descendants. 
The trÏtunph of IJepin is of the utmost inlportancc in 
(;erITItln history. llitherto NeustrÏc.t. hc.lJ. gLnl"f..llly been the 
dOlnin'-'.nt pc.trt of the lirankish territorie
. Ilene .for\\ard, 
.\t1
tra
id. tuok th 
 I 'ad, and tl1 ' genuinc Fr
lnk
, GcrIlltUl in 
I )luod, langUc.lge, and il1stituti()H
, becall1t
 the Il1os1 \\'cighty 
l'IClllent in tlit, StJ.te. 
l>epin's dÎnl \\'J.S to estdblish on · strong guvcrnlucut fur the 
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whole of the Fl ankish dominions. This was no easy task. 
The German peoples beyond the Rhine, if they had not 
actually repudiated the authority of the Merovings, '\vere living 
in virtual independence under hereditary dukes of their o\vn 
blood. Aquitaine was in similar case; and it cost Pepin 
and his son much hard fighting to reduce these districts to 
obedience. 
It ,vas during the rule of Pepin that the conversion of 
Germany was first taken seriously in hand. In Roman 
times there had been Christian bishoprics along the Rhine and 
the Danube. Later, in the sixth and seventh centuries, the 
enthusiastic Irish Church sent missionaries like St Columban 
and St Gall, '\vho laboured in south Germany ,vith the utmost 
devotion, and founded several famous nl'Jnasteries. Never- 
theless, most of the Germans \vere still heathen; in fact, 
it was apparently in the Merovingian period that the wonder- 
ful German mythology assumed its final shape. 
Pepin saw that a Christian Germany would be more ready 
to tolerate the yoke of the Christian Franks. His interest 
in the question is a sign that the Frankish government had 
ceased to regard N eustria as its first concern. Despairing, it 
would seem, of the Frankish clergy, Pepin turned to England, 
where the newly-converted Saxons were full of missionary zeal. 
A certain Willibrord answered his appeal, and ,vith twelve 
companions laboured among the Frisians on the shores of the 
North Sea. Other evangelists of various nationalities strove 
to complete the conversion of the rest of the country. 
The greatest of all was the Englishnlan Winfrith, better 
known by his later name of St Boniface, who from 719 on- 
\vard preached to the tribes of northern and central GcrInany. 
He founded numerous lTIùnasteries, gave the German Church 
a settled government hy the establishn1ent of such fan10us 
bishoprics as Würzburg, Regensburg, and Salzburg, and 
crowned his labours by carrying out a much-needed reform 
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and reorganization of the Church throughout all the Frankish 
dnnlinions. In 754 he Inpt a nlartyr's cleath af th\
 h
nd..; of 
t h. Frisitln
. 
'lcdll\vhiJc great 'v('nts \'wcre cunling to pass in Gaul. 
l>cpin died in 714, and after a short period of civil strife his 
po\\"er came into the hands of his illegitimate son Charles, 
surnamed 'Iartt:l or the Hammer. For t\vcnty-five years 
Charles continued his father's policy ,vith cv 
n grcater suc- 
ccs,."). lIe it \vas \vho established th 
 undisputed supremacy 
of his house in th(; l
rankish rcalm, and it is just that his line 
should be knO'\9D in history as the Carolings-thc sons of 
Charles. He vigorously asserted his authority over restive 
Ncustrians, .t\quitanians, and Germans; he ruled the Church 
strictly, incurring some odium by subordinating its interests 
to the nced of establishing a 
trong central goycrnment. But 

trong governnlent ""as essential to the \\"clfare of the land, 
and Charles has rightly heen called thl' 
econd founder of the 
}
rankish kingdom. 
]-'epin and Charles appeared only just in time. For a 
tprrible danger fr(>In outside no\" threatened the \vhole country. 
l'he )Iohammedan \rab
, after ovprrunning North Africa, 
h..ld in 71 I cro

(.d the Straits of Gibr J.ltar c.lnd in d. ycar or 
t\\O subjugatcd the \Vest Guths uf Spain. They soon cross'd 
th 
 Pyrenc -os, contìdent of easy success in Gaul; but in 73 2 
thpy \vcre met by Charles and his host near !)oitiers, and the 
desperate struggle \\'hich follo\\cd cnded in a great victory 
for the Franks. Befor"\ long the Arah
 \\'cre forccd ha{'k 
into Spain, and the rcst of \\'estern Europe \vas savpd for 
Christianit y. 
On Charlcs's Jeath his po\\"cr "as at first shared by his t\\"O 
sons. I uckily the .lcler soon r 
tired to a I110nastery, and th ' 
()ther 1 }>epin I I I. , cOlnnlonly called the 
h( )rt bcc(.l1n
 the sol 
 
gUYCn10r uf hi
 land 's dL
tini\."
. .A \fter a Yl"..lr or t\VO hl
 n..- 
soh.ed to r("\col1ci1f' tJll'()ril'
 ,vith facts, and he king in nt1.nle 
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as well as in deed. A council of Frankish nobles readily gave 
its consent; but this ,vas not enough for the cautious Pepin. 
For SOlne titne the influence of the Pope of ROIne had been 
increasing by leaps and bounds; and very friendly relations 
had for many years subsisted between the house of Pepin and 
the Holy See. Pepin now sent an embassy to Rome to ask 
if he might IawfuIly depose the Merovingian puppet-king, 
and assume the royal style himself. Pope Zacharias ,visely 
ans,vered that the man who held the real po,ver ought also 
to have the appropriate title. So in 752 the last poor Mero- 
ving was sent to a monastery; at a great council of nobles 
Pepin was raised on a shield and hailed as king, after the 
ancient Frankish custom; and two years later another Pope, 
Stephen II., came from Italy and solemnly crowned and 
anointed the new monarch. Naturally the alliance between 
the Carolings and the Papacy became closer than ever. 
The Pope's object in crossing the Alps was to crave help 
against the Lombards, with whom the See of Rome had a 
long-standing quarrel. It is thought by many that Pepin 
had promised assistance as the price of the Pope's consent 
to his assumption of the crown. At all events he t,vice led 
an army against the Lombards, forced theln to recognize his 
suzerainty, and bestowed on the Pope certain lands in central 
Italy. He thus laid the foundations of the temporal po\\rer 
of the Papacy, and sowed the seeds of infinite trouble for his 
successors. 
But to contemporaries Pepin's reign seemed very glorious. 
His most foolish act was his last, for, ignoring all the lessons 
of recent history, he divided his dominions between his two 
sons, Charles and Carloman. The Carolings, however, were 
again fortunate. Three years later Carloman died; and from 
771 to 814 Charles was sale ruler of the Franks. 
Charles the Great deserves that epithet as fully as any man 
to whom history has given it. He 'vas great alike in his 
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personality, his achievements, and his influence on later ages. 
Physically h(' \\ ciS eminently qualified for his pelr!. TaU 
strong, \\' 'll-proportion 'd, and quick in 111otion, h 
 \vas fttt \d 
for feats d 'Inanding either energy or stamina. And his Inind 
\va<; in no \vise inferior to his body. I--Ie \\pa.<; a successful and, 
for thosp days, a scientific general. He \vas a \vise' adn1inis- 
trator and tnrgivcr. l\lorc rcmarkahl 
 still, he Ioy'cd ICd.rn- 
ing, nndcr
tood Latin and Greek, knc\v ho\\ to rcad, could 
even \\Titl' a little, and ,\ as a gencrous patron of scholars. I-lis 
religious faith \vas genuine; he \'9as regular and devout at 
the services of the Church, 7
alOUS for its true \\9clfare, d.nd 
a munifìcent benefactor of the clergy. :\Iorally, he stood 
ahOVl' the standards of his age. Not only \vas he just and 
honourable in his dealings, hut he rose superior to gluttony 
and drunkenness, the t\\90 vices most characteristic of the 
early Germans. He had indeed grave faults. He \va.c; liable 
to outhursts of passion and cruelty and some of his \vars \vere 
conspicuously barbarous even in the eighth century. And 
hi
 beset ting sin \vas unchastity: his court \vas grossly ÍIn- 
moral: and it \\9as his licentious lif
 \vhich dcferrcd till the 
t\\,t'lfth century his recognition as a saint. 13ut, \vith aU his 
shortcomings, he ""as a very great man. I t is natural for 
Englishmen to compare hiln \vith Alfred th(-
 Great. The t\\PO 
ha\"'e many points in common. The \Vest Saxon is perhaps 
thl:' finer chardcter, but the Frank is unquestionably the 
greater figure in history. 
Charles's famp rests on a triple foundation-his militar) 
arhicyemcnts, his administration and legislation hie; revival 
of the l
oman Empire in the "Test. 
\\11creas the earlier Carolingians had becn mainly occupied 
in defending their territories or in "oercing insubordinate 
subjects, Charles \"'astly cnlarged his dominion,;. Tlll
 scene of 
his first great LÄploit ,vas Italy. In 773 and 774, Charles, 
rc
punding to the Pope's call for help, overthre,\ the L0l11bards 
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and had himself proclaimed as their king. Later, he attacked 
the Saracens of Spain, drove them back to the Ehro, and 
dnnexed a strip of territory tû the south of the PJrenees. 
In the legends \\Tllich after\vards clustered round the nalne of 
Charlemagne, his feats against the l\loslem hold the place of 
honour. But his greatest achievement \vas the conquest of 
the Saxons-a task \vhich cost him thirty years of inter- 
mittent fighting. 
In :\lerovingian times the Saxons had occasionally been 
constrained to recognize the supremacy of the Frankish king. 
In reality, ho\vever, they were independent. They ,vere 
spread over north Germany from the Rhine to the Elbe, from 
the Eider to the Harz l\lountains. Though the old tribal 
organization still prevailed among them, four large groups 
could be distinguished. Immediately to the east of the 
l
hine d\velt the Westphalians; in the valley of the Weser 
\vere the Engrians; beyond them came the Eastphalians, 
\vith the Elbe for their eastern frontier; ,vhile bet\veen the 
lower reaches of that river and the Eider, lived the Nord- 
albingians. Across the middle Elbe ,vere Slavonic tribes 
\vhich, in the confusion of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
had occupied the old seats of the East Teutons; beyond the 
Eider the Danes were beginning to fit out those plundering 
expeditions with which English history makes us familiar. 
The Saxons ,vere still heathen; in fact, they \vere very 
much as they had been in the days of Tacitus. They 
were troublesome neighbours. Their lack of political 
unity prevented them from making organized ,var on the 
Franks; but every attempt at rebellion on the part of 
subjects of the Frankish king \vas aided and abetted by the 
Saxons; and it was no ,vanton lust of conquest that led 
Charles to undertake their subjugation. The task was 
indeed desperately hard. Saxony ,vas for the most part 
flat, but much (Jf it ,vas a \vilderness of \vood, heath, and 
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S\Van1p. It \\'a
 diffIcult to strik d. ùf'cisi\.e hlo\\'; for tht 
Sax()n
 I1(H.! fp\\ f( rts and no to\"ns \vorthy f th nam{.,; 
they 
eldom fuught in ]
lrge number
, hut carried on an 
irreguldr \varfare, surrendered "'hen hard pressed, and ros. 
up again as s 111 as the Franki
h host ht.ld pass 
d els \\ her .. 
I3ut for Charles's infl xihle \\'in the \\'ürh. \\"ould n ""'ver 
hdve hecn completed. I t did not take long to s\:cure do nominal 

ublnission of the Sd.Àons j that \vas offcred in 77ó, after t,\.o 
canlpaigns. Charles established garrisons to k' P tll(, countl Y 
in ordcr; he carried a\\',lY numcrous hostages; and the 
S
'\.on chiefs were forced tl) accept Chri
tianit). 
ot\\'ith- 
standing these precautions, Charlcs's hack ,v
 no sooner 
turned than the Sdxons ,vere up in arnlS. This ri
ing \\'as 
suppressed \\'ithout much trouble, clnd Charles's triul11ph 
"'d.S celebrated by the "ihole
alc b
lptism ()f thousands of the 
vanquish 
d. Unfortunately Charles suon tri'd to 
xtcr- 
luinclte paganism by issuing Jnost f rociuus la,\'s against thosc 
,,,ho still \\"orshippcd the old gods. I'his precipitate policy 
led to a revolt \vhich nearly lost him Sa:\ony altogether. \ 
valiant l'adcr, \\'itikind, stirrcd up the tribe
 of the l1urth. 
Th 1;'1 ankish offIcials and cl orgy \V 're n1a$s
crcd, church's 
burn d, ,-lntI heath 'n altars restored. harlcs came \\"ith a 
Inighty hu
t, and m,t.ny of the rchcl
 gayC in. I
ut \\"hcn in 
01 cdicn '-J to his commmds they bl uught t hin1 tho
c f 
thpir countrYlI1Cn \vho h..ld dist ingui..:,hed thl nl
C]\"CS in the 
ri
ing, thc hf.lrbaric ,Jcmcnt in Chcirlcs got the hcttcr of hiIn, 
and aU the pri
oncrs, up\vards of four thOU:-'(lntl in nUi"nbcr, 
\\' 're slclughtercd at Verdcn on th 11 riv
r Aller. Th' cruelty 
brought its 0\\ n Pllnishnu.nt. rrl1 
 \\ hol" 'ountry blclzed ul ; 
t\\O Y('f.ln; of dt'Sl Lratc fighting (o1l0\Vt.c.!. Lind it \\"ac; not 
uJltil (harl
.s h.ld t\\ i. t" 1l1.11 ( IIt.d \\ iilt Jill' and s\\or(l lltH1I till" 
\\(.
tlAI n fr uti'r t the l"-lbc t lltlt tlu' 

'\.()1l
 ag..LÏn dc
p
i}f.(1. 
flu" 'nd f th 
 1 "volt, in 7
5, ù . 'idtA(1 th. ft.tt of Saxon}. 
llu_re \vcr", four mUI", ri
ings in the nt.::\t t\\t.:nty yeal:;, but 
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none sufficiently formidable to threaten serIOUS danger to 
Frankish domination. 
Charles \vas not content with the Elbe as a frontier. He 
led an expedition against the Slavonic tribes beyond, and the 
land as far as the Oder came under his overlordship. One of 
his sons forced the Czechs of Bohemia to pay tribute. Further 
south the Frankish armies overthrew the Avars, a Hunnish 
tribe lvho d,velt along the Danube in the modern Hungary. 
They, too, had to do homage to Charles, and their king obedi- 
ently suffered hinlself to be converted to Christianity. 
At this point it is convenient to review the boundaries of 
Charles's dominions. As King of the Franks, he ruled over a 
strip of north-eastern Spain, the whole of the modern France, 
and all Germany west of the Elbe and the Bohemian Forest, 
including the present-day Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Tyrol. To the east of these lands came a belt of tributary 
states inhabited by Slavs or Avars. Moreover, as I(ing of 
the Lornbards, Charles claimed to rule Italy, though his 
authority was never effective far to the south of Rome. 
It was a magnificent realm, and we cannot wonder that men 
began to think the name of king inadequate for him who 
held it. 
I t should be noted that, for the first time, all Germans v/ere 
brought under a single rule. If Charles had done nothing 
else this \vould suffice to make him memorable in German 
history. l\loreover, it \vas in his time that the North Germans 
began to lead a civilized life. It was he \vho founded the 
first towns in north Germany; they grew up around the 
episcopal sees which he established at Bremen, Münster, 
Paderborn, and other places in the lands he had conquered. 
Both old and new territories were governed by Charles 
\vith great care and energy. He has left behind hirn a high 
reputation as an administrator and a lénvgiver . Yet the 
machinery of government remained very much as it \vas in 
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)lerovingian times, only Charles sa\v to it that the ,vheels 
were kí'pt running The royal court became larger; but, 

xccpt that there \va..
 no longer a mayor of the palace, the 
gr 
at otTlci.lls remained in general as before. There was still 
(in annu(tJ asscmbly, kno\vn as th. l\Iayfip]d, \\'hi 'h every free 
ID..ln perhaps had the fight of attending, though in practice 
it \vas composed of great officials and lando\vners. In local 
adIninistration, ho\vever, Charles abolished the hereditary 
duchies \vhich had given his predecessors such trouble. As a 
rule he al1o\\pcd no one to stand bet\veen the count and the 
central government, though in certain frontier districts 
s
vcral counts were placed under the authority of a margrave 
(l\. arkgral, count of the 1nark or border), ,vhose functions 
\\'ere mostly military. The count's po\vers \vere in essentials 
the same as of old. His district \vas still divided into hundreds; 
but the hundred-moot had ceased to meet, and in its stead 
a fc\v leading men of the neighbourhood assisted the count 
wIH.'n he came round to rcnder justice. 
"Unfortunately the counts often proved oppressive and 
corrupt; and in his zeal for purity of administration, Charles 
established as a regular part of the state machinery an in- 
stitution \\"hich his forbears had us cod only occasionally. 
From the ranks of his nobles, counsellors, and clergy, he 
annually chose a nUlnber of trust,vorthy and expcl icnccd 
men \vhom he sent, by t\VOS or threes, on tours of inspection 
through the realm. These J1zissi, as they \vere called, held 
very "oid 
 po\\"ers. It \vas their duty to promulgate nc\v 
la\vs, to communicate royal instructions to the counts, to 
hear and investigate all complaints, to enquire carefully into 
the conduct of th
 count and his subordinates, to collect În- 
form..ltion as to the state of the Church, and even to report 
on the morals of the people in general. The nzzossi 
did good ,,"ark as Jong as thcle \vas a vigorous king to 
supervise them; but soon after Charles's time their visita- 
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tions became mere formalities, and before long they ceased 
al together. 
Charles's fan1e as a lawgivel is not al together deserved. It 
is true that he i
sued a large number of enactments, k
own 
as Capitularies; but these are mostly of an administrative 
rather than a legislative character. There was no body of 
law which applied to every part of the Frankish realm, and 
justice was still administered according to the customs of 
each region. Charles, however, checked the growth of 
diversity by having these customary rules written do,\\rn 
\vhere this had not already been done. 
Charles, as we have seen, was a generous patron of the 
Church. His motives, however, were political as well as 
religious, for in his government of the Frankish kingdom, 
he relied much on the assistance of the clergy. A bishop was 
expected to keep an eye on the nearest count, and to report any 
shortcomings to the king; \vhile the lower clergy were regarded 
as policemen almost as much as priests. But Charles never 
allowed the clergy to get out of hand. He appointed all 
bishops himself, and the counts had to watch the bishops 
just as the bishops watched them. And the king considered 
it quite within his competence to reform the discipline of 
monasteries, to make regulations for religious worship, even 
to give decisions on points of doctrine. His attitude to the 
Pope was very independent, certainly not that of an inferior. 
Trouble was sure to arise from Charles's ecclesiastical policy, 
but for the time all went harmoniously. 
Letters and science were among the king's chief interests. 
At his court were to be found the most learned men in all 
western Europe; among the best known was the English- 
man, Alcwin of York. Such foreign scholars and their 
Frankish pupils were held in great esteem by Charles, ,vha 
loved to hold discussions with them on every subject under 
the sun. Of more pern1anent value were the manuscripts of 
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th" cla
sics \vhirh they copicd out, thereby preservIng 
\\'ork
 \\"hich \vould othcr\vi
c h,l ve been lo
t. Shocked 
at the bad grd.lnll1\.u. of th letters '\Tittcn to hin1 by the 
clergy, Charlcs ordered that schools should be established at 
all the grcdt monasteries. I...atin \\.as the main object of 
tucly, 
Lut it is interesting to note that at Osnabrück, in nc\vly- 
('()n<1u
rcd Saxony, Greek \\"as to be taught, so as to facilitate 
intercour
 
 \vith the Eastern Empire. 
The great king \vas also a patron of the' arts. Hc' loved 
111usic, tried to preserve the old Gcrman legends, and intro- 
duced into religious \vorship the Gregorian chants \\ hich had 
for long been used in Italy. lIe ""as a mighty builder, and 
llluch still remains of the fine chapel ,,"hich he had erected 
for the palace at his favourite to\\'n, Aachen. 
Ncycr before had such prosperity and order prevailed in 
th 
 Frankish tcrritorit.'s. It is not astonishing that Charles's 

ubjccts began to a
k onc another ,,,hat ought to b" done to 
the author of such benefits. If \.1. \\rretched du-nothing Thlcrov- 
ing could be ]
ing lJf the Frank::;, surely the greatness of Charles 
should be marked hy SOITI<; highcr title. And the only higher 
title fan1iliar to Charles's suhjects ,,-as that of Roman Emperor. 
'fo us it 111ay s '
ln ridiculous that a lirankish ruler, \\"ho 
spoke a German tongue, lived after the German fashion, and 
gO\ erncd hie; realm by la,vs and in
titution
 that "'ere n10stly 
G4'rm
 in character, should claill1 to 
il in the s --at of Augustus 
and !\L.lrcus Aurelius. 13ut to contcn1poraries there \vas 
nothing grotesqUt; in the notion. Reference has becn made 
to the respect felt by the Teutonic peoples for !{(HUan culture, 
dfhninistration, and Ia\v, and to the delight \"ith \\.hich bar- 
bc.trian chi('fs accepted \vorthless honours fr0111 the }{uman 
l
nll 'ror. I'hey did not conceive of thcmselves as d 'stroyers 
of the Elnpirc; they '\Cl c rathcr tc.lh.ing th 10 plac' of the 
gO\ l'lì1ors of the conquer 'd provinces. In coursp of tÏJne the 
prestige of l
onlc n
lturally declined. '[he l;rankish kings 
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ceased to care whether their authurity was recognized by the 
Emperor or not. Nevertheless, there was still a lively tradi- 

 
tion of the greatness and majesty of Rome. rfhe subject 
peoples pictured in rosy colours the happiness of the times 
when they had been Roman citizens. And it must not be 
forgotten that the Eastern Empire was still exceeding great 
and strong, and that wonderful tales of its government and 
magnificence were continually reaching western Europe. 
Much more precise ideas were entertained by the clergy- 
the only class anlong whom any learning was to be found. 
It is strange how the persecutions of the early Church 
were overlooked and how attention was fixed on the last 
century-and-a-half of Roman rule in the west, when the 
Emperor was a Christian, the protector and benefactor of the 
Church, and the active foe of heathenism. To churchmen of 
the next age, the defence of the faith seemed the essential 
function of the Emperor. The Church was not complete with- 
out him. And in an age of licence and brutality they may 
be pardoned for thinking that religion could 110t exist vvithout 
a strong government to uphold it. 
That this strong government must be a monarchy no one 
doubted. The evolution of the barbarian states, no less than 
the tradition of the Empire, precluded any other view. More- 
over, no educated man would have admitted that Rome had 
ever abandoned her authority over western Europe. For 
some time, it might be, the Emperor had not chosen to exert 
that authority; but his it still rightfully was. And, further, 
was it not plain from Scripture that the Roman Empire was 
to last for ever, or at all events till the appearance of Anti- 
christ should presage the approaching end of the world? 
So, though Franks might lord it over Gaul, Lombards over 
Italy, and even infidel Saracens over Spain, the duthority of 
the Empire was not dead but only sleeping. 
But, it may be said, \vas there not an Emperor at Con- 
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stdl1tinople, and \vas nut he, if anyhody, the rightful pü

essor 
of all tIllS po\vcr? Ought not the ,vestem kings to hav 
ackno\\91edged his suprcmacy and obeyed his commands? In 
strict logic, perhaps, they ought. But the Emperors of the 
Ea
t "cre no better than they should be. They \\9cre at 
clagg "rs dra""n ,\ith the Pop 
 of l
ume, and in the Greek 
Church they upheld, even by force, opinions \vhich came 
shockingly near heresy. And it so happened that in 797, the 
reigning Emperor '\9as violently deposed by his o\vn mother, 
the Empress Irene, 'vho put out his eyes, kept him prisoner 
in a monastery, and tried to govern the state herself. 
In the \vest it '\as generally denied that a \voman could 
\vear the imperial purple. In any case, it was argued, Irene 
\vas a la\vless usurper. The imperial throne \\as vacant. But 
in the \vest there 'vas a prince whose lands Vlere \vider even 
thJ.n those over ,vhich Irene tyrannized-a prince \"ho ruled 
'\9ith strength and justice, \vho befriended the Church, and 
,,"ho had slnitten the enemies of the Lord and spread the 
gospl
l an10ng the heathen. His Frankish blood mattered 
nothing, for any citizen of the Empire \vas eligible for the 
itnJX'rial title. \Vas not the \,.ill of God plain, and \\'ould it 
nut be impious to disregarù it ? 
Such ideas as these \vere \\idcspread \\9hen in 800 Charles 
paiù a visit to Rome. A rising in the city had collapsed 
before the tlueat of his vengeance, and no\v he had come 
to investigate charges \\p}1Ìch had been made against !}opc 
Leo III. Leo \vas soon declared innocent, and it behoved 
hÜn to sho\v his gratitude. \Ve do not kno\v ho\v far he dis- 
cussed his intentions \\ ith th 11 king or \\9ith the Frankish 
nobles; but though Charles nlust have been a\vare of ,vhat 
\\'as contemplated, the despatch \\,it}} \vhich Leo acted seems 
to hLiVC tJ.kcn l1Ìn1 by surprise. Fur on Christmas Day 
during tIle cclebratiun of ß1ass at St Peter's, \vhile Charlcs 
\Vd
 knccling in prJ.yer at th high altar, the Pope came down 
4 
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fro111 his exalted throne, placed on the king's head a golden 
cro\vn, and bowed in obeisance before him, \vhile from the 
vast assemblage rose a great shout: "To Charles Augustus 
crowned by God, the great and peace-giving Emperor, be life 
and victory. JJ 
Out of the circumstances of Charles's coronation later 
,vriters, both medieval and modern, have constructed elaborate 
theories as to the source and character of his imperial po\vers. 
The applause of the Roman populace, the presence and 
approval of the Frankish nobles, and especially the initiative 
taken by the Pope, have each been emphasized as the essential 
element in the ceremony. Every detail, in fact, has been 
made to yield its significance. But it may be assumed that 
none of those present thought much about the theoretical 
import of what passed. If pressed to give reasons for his 
action, the Pope could no doubt have argued plausibly on 
the lines suggested above. But Charles had so many facts 
on his side that he could afford to disregard theories. He ,vas, 
as a matter of fact, never carried away by his new dignity. 
The Pope, the clergy, and the Roman populace probably 
thought that they really were bringing back the days of old. 
Charles had no such illusions. He recognized that his po\ver 
rested on his position as king of the Franks, and even if he 
had understood the Roman system of government, he could 
never have imposed it on the most valuable section of his 
subjects. So his methods of administration, his wars and 
conquests, his virtues and vices, were but little affected by his 
coronation. And though by his subjects in Italy and Gaul he 
\vas regarded with increased awe, his authority over them was 
really no greater than before. 
Nevertheless Charles took his new dignity very seriously. 
His actions are henceforward infused ,vith a new spirit. In 
his laws and proclamations there is discernible a confidence 
that he is in a special sense God's viceroy, called to establish 
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God's kingdonl on earth. \\ hen he fights the unbeliever, he 
doc
 it in the spirit of a crusader. His concern for the Church 
increases: he ë, still tl11
 benefactor, but e\ en mor
 th
 over- 
seer and reformer. II · f 'ls hinl
elf responsible for the moral 
\velfar(
 of <ll1 his subjects. In ttct, the imperial oftÌcc \vas 
tu Charles a rcligiou
 rather than a secular dignity. In 
his vic\v the epithet l-Ioly \va..
 inseparable from the Empire, 
\vhich \vas ordained of God as a means of grace. And thoûgh 
thi,; conception ,vas not fully developed till much later, 
Charles has the credit, if credit it be, of making the first 
serious attempt to realize the ideal of a IIoly l{oman 
]
m pire. 
Charles's belief in that ideal moulded the \vhole future 
of Germany. He must inevitably figure in the history 
of many lands, but it is to Gcrmany that he specially 
belongs. I
rench romancers have made him a hero of 
their nation, and even to Englishmen he is most familiar 
as Charlemagne. But he \vas German in blood and speech, 
in dress and hahits, in feeling and interests. His favourlte 
residence \vas Aachen, then and no\v a German to\vn; and 
,,,hen he died, it ""as in the crypt of his chapel at 
\achen 
t hat his body \vas placed, seated on his throne, clad in the 
ÎIllp 'rid! robes and grasping the imperial sceptre. 
1'he best evidence of Charles's greatness is \vhat happened 
after his death. The ,,"hole Empire fell to his only surviving 
son Lc\vis, commonly cdlled the l)ious or I(indly. Le\vis \\ac; 
a very religious man, quite free from his father's yices. He 
purified the itnpcri\.ll court; he dre\v still closer the bond:; 
hl t\veen Church and State; he reformed abuses, and ruled 
,,"ith justice and mercy. For some years aU ,vent \\ elL 
I{ebellious tributaries 'Vere chastised, and even the Saracens 
in SpaIn and the Emperor at Constantinople sought his 
friendship. But Le\vis lacked his father's foresight and force. 
fIe had associated \\'ith him
elf ..l
 l
mperor his 
ldcst son 
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The shading shows the division mad e at the 
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Lothair; and t\VO other sons he made governors respectively 
,. of Aquitaine and Bavaria. The young men \vere loyal enough 
till a second marriage brought Lewis a fourth son, known later 
as Charles the Bald. In their jealousy Lothair and his brothers 
began a series of intrigues, which, when the Elnperor's par- 
tiality towards his infant child became manifest, developed 
into open revolt. Then followed ten years of calamity. Lewis 
sho\ved himself utterly wanting in decision and energy. T\vice 
he \vas taken and imprisoned, once he was deposed by a 
solemn assembly of Frankish nobles. But each time the 
IllutUal jealousies of the rebels deprived them of the fruits of 
their victory, and Lewis might have recovered much of his 
power had he not, in every arrangement which \vas suggested, 
shown himself madly anxious to secure the lion's share for his 
youngest son. Mean,vhile the Slavs, so meek in the days of 
the great Charles, were encroaching on the eastern borders 
of the Empire; and, worse still, the Norse rovers were ravaging 
its northern coast and learning that even inland districts 
might be raided with impunity. 
In 840 Lewis died on the island of Ingelheim in the Rhine, 
near Mainz. His eldest son Lothair, disregarding arrange- 
ments made with his father, claimed the whole of the Empir
 
for himself. Lothair's younger brother Le\vis, commonly 
kno\vn as the German, whom the late Emperor had recognized 
as king of Bavaria, united with Charles the Bald, who ruled 
Neustria, to defend their rights. In 841 a murderous battle 
at Fontenay, near Auxerre, ended in the defeat of Lothair. 
Next year his two brothers confirmed their alliance by a 
solemn oath sworn before their armies at Strassburg. Each 
king s\vore in the tongue of the other's follo\vers, and the 
oaths, \vhich have been preserved in full, are among the 
earliest and most valuable munuments of the infant German 
and French languages. Soon afterwards Lothair was con- 
strained to give in; and in 843 the treaty of Verdun settled 
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the claims of the three brothers. IJe\vis the German \vas 
recognized as king of all Germany Cdst of the Rhine, ,vith 
t h' exception of FrlSla (no,,, IIolJand). Chades the l
ald 

ldded Aquitaine to Neustria. As for Lothair, he ,vas given 
the imperial title, the kingdom of Italy, and a long, narro,v 
strip of territory stretching from the 
lcditcrrancan to th 
 
North Sea. A glance at the map ,vil1 give a clearer c..ün- 
ccption of it than tcn pages of description: but it should h 
noted that it contained nlost of the old kingdom of Burgunùy, 
most of Austrasia, including ,\achen, and the \vhole of \vhat 
is no\v lIolland. 
Lothair's portion \vas an ill-compacted collcction of 
provinces differing in race, language, and institutions. It 
soon fell to pieces. His share of A. ustrasia became kno\\'11 
as lotharingia, \vhcnce arc derived the German Lothringcn 
and the l
rench Lorraine, a reminder that the northern 
part of the at middle kingdom" has pI incipally figured 
in hisTory as a bonc of contcntion b 
t\veen the realms 
on each sidp of it. 
"'or these realms stood on much firmer 
founùtltions. Each \V
lS homogeneous in essentials. Ih 
 
subjects of Lc\vÏ5 \\'erc all of Gcrn1an blood, they all spoke 
sonle kind of Germdn tonguc, their characteristic institutions 
,vere of Gcrman origin. Charles's donlinions ,,,ere peopled 
in the main by descendants uf the l
omanized Gauls; they 
spoke a language derived from Latin; their institutions and 
habits, ,\"hatcycr they might he, \\"ere certainly more Celtic 
than German. In f..lct, aftt:r 843 ,vc may \\"ith propripty 
speak of a kingdom of Germany and a kingdom of France. 
l
('fore th 
 treaty of Verdun, the itnportant events of th" 
history of Germany mostly occurred clse\vherr. A\ftcr\\'ards 
cÁcept for one period the drastinics of the Germ
\ng \\'ere 
sh
ped on the suil of Germdny. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 


In Germany there are few buildings of the Carolingian period. 
At Aachen the octagonal part of the present Minster was built 
by Charles the Great. There is some late Carolingian '\vork in 
the Minster at Essen, and the crypt and octagon of St IVlichael's, 
Fulda, belong to the first half of the ninth century. The church 
of St Justin at Höchst-am-Main dates from the same time, but 
has been severely restored. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY 
OF THE CAROLINGIANS. 


Ansigis, 
Austrasian 
Mayor of 
the Palace. 


Pepin the Old, Austrasian Mayor of the Palace, d. 639. 
I 
Begga. 


Pepin the Young, Mayor of the Palace, d. 714. 
I 
Charles Martel, Mayor of the Palace, d. 741. 
I 
I I 
Carloman, l\fayor of Austrasia, Pepin the Short, King of the 
retired 747. I Franks, 75 2 -7 68 . 
Charles the Great, J oint- King ofthe Franks, 7 68 -77 1. Carlo
an. J oint- 
King of the Franks, 771-814. King of the 
Emperor, 800-814. Franks, 768-771. 
Lewis the Pious, Emperor, 814-840. 
I 


I 
Lewis the German, 
King of the Germans, 
I 843- 8 7 6 . 


I 
Lothair, Emperor 840-855. 
(Male line extinct in 875.) 


I 
Charles the Bald, 
King of the French, 
843- 8 77. 
Emperor, 
875- 8 77. 
Carloman Charles the Fat, Emperor, 881-887. Carolingian Kings of 
I France. 
Arnulf, King of the Germans, 887-899, Emperor, 896- 8 99. 
Le
is the Child, I{ing of the Germans, 899-91 I. 



CH...-\PTER IV 


THE ESTAßLISH
{ENT OF THE GER
!:AN KINGDO
I 


THE ne\V German kingdum had been set up by conspiracy 
and rebellion. And at first it seemed as though the sins of 
its founder \vere to be visited on his realm. The sevcnty-five 
years after the treaty of Verdun were probably the most 
\vretchcd in German history. The young state '\-as exposed to 
a nc\v \vave of barbarian invasion. It is true that the North- 
men, \"hose activity \vas no\v at its height, paid rather more 
attention to France than to Germany, ,,"here the Saxons of the 
north \vcre nearly a match for them. From time to time, ho,v- 
ever, they \vrought great bavoc in the eastern kingdom. In 845 
they burned the ne\vly-founded to\\'n of Hamburg; but thcir 
\vorst ravages came some thirty-five years later, \vhen one 
host cut to bits on the Lüneburg Heath a great Saxon and 
Thuringian army, \vhile another overran Austrasia, and sacked 
every great to\vn, including Aachen, ,vhere they stabled their 
horses in Charles the Great's chapel. The Slavs \vere also 
troublesome; but the ,vorst caJamity of all \vas the advent 
of a n
\v foe-the 
Iagyars. These \vere a l\Iongol race, 
n "arly akin to the Huns. They ,vere still utter barbarians, 
ruthlessly cruel and shamelessly perfidious. 
Iagnificcnt 
horsemen and archers, they over\vhelmcd the 510\\. German 
levies; and for years they raided Germany and Italy much 
as they pleased. They ravaged as far north as Bremen, and 
even appeared in Lotharingia. In the turn10Ù all orderly 
gO\gernm{\nt disapP(1ared, \vhile learning and religion \vere 
45 
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expelled froIll vast regions where the monasteries and churches 
had been destroyed by the Magyars. 
To make matters "vorse, the Carolingian house rapidly 
degenerated. Its leaders never became so contemptible 
as the later Merovings; but both physically and morally they 
were utterly unable to cope with the evils that beset them. 
Lewis the German, it is true, was a vigorous ruler, and in his 
time Germany suffered much less than the other states set up 
at Verdun. But, instead of devoting all his energies to the 
barbarian invaders, he was too often ready to take advantage 
of the difficulties they were causing to France. His un- 
scrupulous greed involved both states in unnecessary wars, 
which generally left matters just as before. One success he 
did, however, gain; for \vhen Lothair's second son died with- 
out heirs in 869, Lewis was able to push his frontier as far as 
the Meuse, thereby bringing Kö]n, Trier, and Aachen \\rithin his 
territories. A little later nearly all the rest of Lotharingia 
"vas annexed: and thus the first round in the struggle for 
that unhappy district ended in favour of Germany. But this 
,vas the one notable achievement of the Carolingian kings 
of Germany, and it was accomplished at the cost of un- 
necessary suffering for all western Europe. 
The collapse of the Carolingian house came with startling 
suddenness. At the beginning of 875 there were nine legitimate 
representatives of the male line. Ten years later there "vere 
two-Charles, called the Simple, a small boy of the "vestern 
branch-and Charles the Fat, youngest son of Le"vis the 
German. Thanks to his cousin's tender age, the singularly 
incapable Charles the Fat was able for three years to rule as 
Emperor over all the dominions of his great namesake. But 
in 887 he was deposed. The French chose as their ruler Odo, 
Count of Paris, though on his death twelve years later Charles 
the Simple was made king, and it was not till 987 that the 
Carolingians finally ceased to rule over France. As for the 
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Gern1d.I1S, they ackno\\'Icdged as king Amulf, duke of the 
frontier province of Carinthia, a grandson of Le\\ is the German, 
hut of illegitimate birth. Amulf strove vigorously against 
the evils of his tilne; but the 
Iagyar terror \vas at its height, 
anù the s{ate of G ->rmany ,vent from bad to ,\ orse. Amulf's 
fCl.,bl :,on, Lc\\'is the Child, ,vho succeeded hin1, died in 911, 
c.t.nd thi
 event marks the end of Carolingian rule in Gcrn1any. 
It Inarks, too, the end of the dumination of the Franks in 
\vestern Europe. Th. echo of their great deeds sounded in the 
names France and Franconia; but hcnccfor\vard they cannot 
be distinguished as a separate people, and the leadership of 
Gerlnany passed to other stocks. But they had played on the 
stage of history a creative part \\.hich gives thcnl a unique 
r dnk dlTIOng the peoples of Europe. 
On the death of Le\vÏs the Child there ,vas serious danger 
that the German kingdom ,vould conle to an end. '[here 
\\' are t\\"o grave Inenaces to its e\:istence. One ,vas the re- 
dppearancc of the old tribal duchies. As yet the Germdl1s 
p 
scssed a very imperfect consciousnc
s of their national 
unit y. They s 
 :)m, indeed, to have recognized a di
tinction 
L 
t\V 'cn them
elves and the inhabitants of France; but th
 
idc
 of a single Gl
rman statl' ß1ade no strong appeal to their 
mind
. 4\ IDdn "'as a Bdvarian or a S
xon first, a Gerluan 
second. fhis attitude \\'as natural. Each division of the 
kingdolll had its 0\\.11 ]a\\"s, customs, interests, dnd dialect. 
,,\ l
d.v<.lrian anù d SaÀon could scarcely understand :)clch 
ot her. l\nd the cons 'fluent tendency to\vards separatism 
h<.td been in1mensc]y strcngth
ncd by the barbarian in\"asions. 
The tit 'r Carolings \\"ele unable tu deff'nd the ,,,,hole king-don1. 
In thp }>lèv..dent confusion the adtninistrativ" systelll of 
l h(lr1t.
 t ht' Gre
t had 'Otuplctelv brok,'n (I( l\\ï1. l.
ach district 
h
t<l to Ld\.è CJ.fe uf ilself, (l1HJ \\ it Ii l he' old bonds 
t ill si rung, 
the nil'tub rs uf eJ.ch trib
ll divi
i()n inevitably drc\v closer 
together, tOOh. commun aLtion, anù looked for a conlmon 
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leader. Here they were helped by the ambitions of the 
nobility. The missi had long since disappeared, and the 
counts, almost uncontrolled by the harassed king, were 
eagerly increasing their authority, and becoming an hereditary 
nobility. Other wealthy landowners were also. usurping 
power. Towards the end of the ninth century, despite the 
opposition of the crown, some of these secured recognition 
as dukes over large regions. Thus it came to pass that when 
the line of the Carolings died out, Germany was divided into 
five great duchies. In the north was Saxony, governed by 
the famous and powerful family of the Ludolfings. West of 
the Rhine lay Lotharingia-the northern part of the dis- 
membered Middle Kingdom, comprising, of course, most of the 
old Austrasia. In central Germany, round the basins of the 
Main and the Neckar, was Franconia, so called from the large 
Frankish element in its population, a feature dating from the 
conquest of the Alamanni by Clovis. In the south-west, 
along both banks of the Rhine, was Swabia-still sometimes 
termed Alamannia. Lastly, a rough triangle in shape, 
between the Bohemian Forest, the Lech, and the Alps, came 
Bavaria-a region which had always retained a strong spirit 
of local independence. 
Within their territories the dukes claimed almost royal 
authority. And indeed it was not by the crown that their 
claims were effectively disputed. Their worst enemies were 
rival nobles in their o\vn duchies. So bitter was the internal 
strife in Swabia and Franconia that it seemed likely that they 
in their turn would split up into independent parts. 
The ambitions of the nobles bring us to the second great 
danger to the German kingdom. This was the rise of feudalism. 
The growth of feudalism was very gradual, its origins are 
numerous and complex; but setting details and controversies 
aside, one may say broadly that feudalism became an im- 
portant factor in German society during the troubles of the 
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ninth century, and that it \vas based on thl ee institutions- 
cOlnmendation, the bcnefict=., c1nd the immunity. 
Commcndation \va') th · act ,vher
hy a man p1aced hÎ1nsclf 
under t hp specLll protection of an ther, on conditiun of render- 
ing hin1 faithful 
l.;rvirp. COlnmendation pur' c:lnd simple 
crc
ttc(l 
t I1lf.'rcly personal bond, but not infrequently it \vas 
supplemcnted by an agrcement giving the protector various 
rights over th
 other's land, \vhich sometimes \vas only 
retained by the o\vner on a very precarious tenure. There 
'\'ere sevcral reasons \vhich made commendation a common 
practice in ninth-century Germany. Every free lando\vner 
\vas hound to render military ser\"ice \vhenever the king \vanted 
him. In the old German tribe this \vas no great hardship; 
hut in the days of Charles the Great, ,vhose Empire ,vas 
immense and \\9hose \\'ars ,vere almost incessant, it \vas a 
grie\ous burden. But if a man commended himself to a 
neighbouring nlagnate, he joined the cldss of the unfree; he 
lost in dignity, but probably gained in comfort. For though 
the State made an effort to retain hie; services in tilne of \var, 
it gcncrally LLiled, and he stayed at hOlne unless he had cx- 
plicitly pI \dgcd himself to follo,v his lord to the field. A 
s 'cond cause of commendation ,vas the need of protection 
during the barbarian invasions. A man's lord undertook to 
defend hin1; he \vould shelter him in his stronghold, and 
organil'e concerted resistance to the enemy. And as the poor 
I 'J.sanl comlncnded himself to a more po\\'crful ncighbour, so 
ditl the latter s '1ck th
 protection of someone yet greater; and 
t hu
 \vas cred.tcd a social pyramid, ,vith the kinb as its apcÀ. 
The practic . \vas naturally \VelCOlllcd by the great. it pro- 
vid 'd theIu \vith a force of dcpendants pledged to obey them. 
\Tcry closely connectcd \vith commendation ,,"as th .. benefice. 
A benefice \vas a pi 'ce of ldnd giycn by the O\\l1Cr to some 
p -.rson for his usc. Origind.lly it \vas rather a loan than a 
gift; thc benefice ('pas('rl to 
xist on the death of t"ither giver 
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or receiver. But the tendency was for benefices to become 
hereditary, and to be regarded as property which could not 
be resumed unless the holder failed to fulfil his obligations, or 
died \vithout heir s. Attempts \verc also made to treat ad- 
ministrative offices as benefices-the counts, for instance, 
becoming an hereditary nohility--though this development 
was long successfully resisted by the cro,vn. Now a land- 
o\vner did not, of course, create benefices for nothing. If the 
grant ,vas bestowed on a monastery or bishopric, as would 
often be the case, the return would perhaps be lnade in 
prayers for the benefactor's soul. As a rule, however, the 
recipient agre
d to pay a rent in money or kind, or undertake 
some \vork for the grantor, or render him military service. 
This last obligation ,vas generally laid 
 those who were given 
royal benefices: in fact, the first laymen to receive such 
grants seem to have been the antrustions of the Merovingian 
kings, the condition being that they should act as the king's 
bodyguard in time of war. The number of benefices soon 
began to increase rapidly, for the holder of a benefice would 
often carve out of it a smaller one for someone else. Thus 
there came to be a long chain of benefices connecting the 
king \vith very humble subjects. Later, a benefice was 
knO\Vll as afiej or feu, from which we have the ,vord (( feuda1." 
No\v it is clear that commendation and the grant of benefices 
led to very similar results. By the tenth century, in fact, 
a benefice-holder was regarded as the vassal of the lord who 
had given him his land; his personal status, that is to say, "vas 
the same as if he had commended himself to that lord. Thus 
\vithin the state there were numerous groups ,vith comn10n 
obligations to a lord as their bond of union; and it was natural 
that they should often consider their duty to their lord before 
their duty to their king. Royal authority was being under- 
mined by a multitude of private contracts. The king, of 
course, had a double claim on the obedience of his immediate 
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vassals: hut if any ()f th m cho
e to rebel, they c uld often 
count un tbe a
sistance of tho5e undcr then1. 
But it '\a5 the .z:.t11111Unitv \vhich above all mad
 feud
\li....m 
a danger to the State. An immunity \vas th
 right nf è
 'mp- 
tion from some burden, dut), or liability imposed by la\\'. 
It might consist in freedom from ta'\.ation. In it:; IJ10<<.;t 
coveted form, ho\\"c\"cr, it gave the privileged person the right 
to exclude all royal offìciah; froIn his lands and, as a con" - 
quencc, to hold courts of justic
 and excrci
c jurisdictIon 
over his tcnants. 'fhe first immunities 5C'I11 to havc been 
granLcd by the Þtlerovings to the Church; and by the t --nth 
century all episcopal and monastic estates posscs
cd yery 
,vide privileg
s. In time laymen Legan to recci\"c similar 
grants. But it must be remembercd that many of the rights 
clairned and exercised hy nobles ,,"ere simply u
urpcd by then1 
\vithout any leave or licence from the king. Periods of civil 
strife and barbarian invasion al,vays produced a thick cr p of 
unauthorized Î1nlnunities. Each po\\'crful ld.ndo\vner aspired 
to he 1 uler as ,vcll as leader and protector of his dependants. 
Each count, not content ,vith bcing a goyernmcnt offici
ll, 
strove to hecolne a little prince. And," lu:n the gr at duk s 
arose in Germany, they claimed \\ ithin thcil territories th 11 
po\\"crs of a king. 
Fully and logically developed, feudalism ,,"ould have in- 
volved the complete ruin of royal PO\\" 'r. In an ideal feudal 
state the king ,,"ould have no control over any nc "X" pt his 
tcnant
-in-chief. '[he king of France, indLLò ""as for many 
yeats altnost in this plight. It is usu
ll to 51' "ah of the feudal 
u systcn1," and perhaps the ternl may justly be applied to tl1t
 
stdte of a1tairs in France. But in Engtlnd and Gt'rn1aI1} 
tl1cr
 l1eYCr \vas any fcuctll sy
t 'In. FcultllisI11 ha
 I "n a 
great force in the d 'Yl:lopn1cnt of hoth countril
; hut ,\ no 
tilI1C ha\" \ their politics and society bt't'n under it
 cxclusiv II 
dOIuindtion. .\no at the date \VC ha\' reached, tht.. grip of 
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feudalism on Germany was much less strong than it after- 
wards became. Lotharingia was most under its influence; 
but east of the Rhine the old German institutions had held 
their o\vn till the time of Charles the Great; and in Saxony the 
organization of society was still almost unchanged. In south 
German y J however, the transition was proceeding apace. Small 
proprietors \vere becoming rare; the peasants, though not yet 
serfs, had started on the course that would make them so ; 
everyvvhere the nobles \vere arrogating political power to 
themselves and doing \vhat they pleased. Unless the crown 
intervened at once, it would find feudalism an even greater 
foe than the spirit of tribal independence. 
Feudalism is often spoken of as if it were wholly bad-a 
device of ,vicked landlords to enslave the poor and free them- 
selves froln all control. But its hold on medieval society 
was largely due to the services that it had rendered to western 
Europe. Feudalism was a many-sided phenomenon. It 
may be profitably considered from the standpoint of a poli- 
tician, a sociologist, or an econolnist. From another point of 
vie\v it is a military institution-a method of organizing 
national defence. And it was militant feudalism which saved 
Germany and France from the barbarians. The Northmen 
and !\lagyars conducted their raids on horseback, the former 
stealing their mounts from the country near their point of 
landing. No\v the tribal militia of the Germans consisted 
mostly of footmen; in action it was a formidable force, and 
if the numbers were equal, a fair match for the Danes and too 
strong for the Magyars. But its mobilization took a long 
time; and it moved too slowly to force an action or follow 
up a success. Feudalism, however, provided a smaller but 
much more effective force of heavily-armed cavalry. From 
early Carolingian times benefices had generally been given by 
the king on the condition that the holder should furnish a 
certain number of first-class horsemen in time of war. The 
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king's vassals irnposcd sin1ilar conditions on tho
 ,vho held 
lands from them. A feudal state, therefore, possess.d a 
national force of heavy cavalry; and in the event of do sudden 
raid on any district, the local Inagnates could quickly put 
into the fÌeld a body of horse \vhich ,vould as a rule be adequate 
to cope \vith the danger. Further, the e:\.pcditions of the 
Northmcn and l\Iagyars v;cre flying raids. Their first object 
\vas plunder. The 
Iagyars, too, had no love of fighting for 
its o\vn sake, and preferred to follo\v thc line of least resi
tancc. 
Both kinds of invaders conscquently disliked conducting 
sieges; in fact, \vhen they undertook theIn, they generally 
failed. No\v a number of independent peasants pOS5CS
Ld 
neither the means nor the organization necessary for building 
fortifications. But the feudal lord had not only the ,vealth 
but also, in his numerous dependants, the labour. So all 
over western Europe castles arose. According to our notions, 
they \verc neither large nor scientifically constructed. But 
they served their purpose. Even earth\\'orks ,,-ere gen:)r ally 
enough to baffle the invaders. The pcrsons and property of 
the lord's tenants ,you]ù be brought ,vithin the sheltcr of the 
stronghold: nothing \\"orth taking ,vas left outside: and if 
the enemy sat do\vn and tried to starve the defenders out, he 
ran the risk of being caught by a relieving force. 
Feudalism ,vas, of course, not the only cause of the ultimate 
repulse of the barbarians. Nevertheless, it pIoved of in- 
calculable service in the defence of \vestern Europe, 
lnd as 
long as the external danger continued, its existence \vas fully 
justified. Unfortunately, ,vhen the peril p
scù a\\\lY, 
feudalism ren1ained. For centurics its influence on Gcrlnany 
grew stronger and stronger, and that influence \vas no\V 
almost \vholly had. At a titne \'-' hen in other countries 
feudalisnl had heen ovcrthru\vn J.nd strong govcrnment
 
established, it effectively hindered the altaÏIllncnt of Gernldll 
political unity. 
5 
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A sketch of the main features of feudalism was necessary 
to make clear the position of the German 
ings who followed 
the Carolingians. For, despite the perils \vhich threatened 
it, the GermanI monarchy did not die. There was a faint 
sentiment of nationality in the land; there had been a king 
of Gcrmany for most of the past seventy years; and the 
Franconians, in particular, cherished memories of Charles the 
Great, and \vere 10th to see the ,vork of their race altogether 
undone. So on the death of Lewis the Child a number of Fran- 
conian and Bavarian nobles chose as king a Franconian count, 
by name Conrad. Conrad tried hard to make h
s power effective, 
but he carried little weight beyond central Germany. Lothar- 
ingia, indeed, refused to remain in a state no longer ruled by 
a Caroling, and paid allegiance to Charles the Simple, king of 
France. Conrad's greatest service to his country was rendered 
on his death-bed, when he urged the Franconian nobles to 
bestow the cro\vn on Henry duke of Saxony, who had been 
his most formidable rival. An assembly of magnates from 
Saxony and Franconia took Conrad's advice, and in 919 Henry, 
called the Fowler, became king and opened a new era of 
German history. 
In tenth-century Germany, no king could hope to be strong 
unless he ,vas either a great tribal chief or a great feudal noble. 
Henry the Fowler was already the former. His duchy of 
Saxony \vas the largest and strongest of the four into which 
Germany was now divided. Over his territories he had long 
exercised regal po,ver. His subjects were the most vigorous 
and \varlike of the inhabitants of Germany. The majority 
of them \vere still free landowners, all ac.customed to the use 
of arms; and their numbers and valour 
ade them more than 
a match for the feudal cavalry of the south. In Saxon hands, 
the monarchy lacked neither prestige nor resources. 
The most striking characteristic of Henry the Fowler was 
his practical common sense. His policy was to recognize 
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facts and limit himself to such tasks as \vere im
rati\"e. 
TlnIs he nlad
 no effort to coerce S\vahia and l
avarÏcl, \\ hos(
 
dukes, though formally recognizing hin1 as king, "ontinucd 
tu act like independent sovereigns. IIis ÎInnlcdiatc duty \"as 
to strengthen Saxony and drive out the barbarians. \Vhcn 
the 1\lagyars made an invasion, he secured their \vitbdra\val 
and a long truce by promising them a heavy annual tribute. 
It \vas not heroic, but it ,vas shre,vd. For \vhen the 
Iagyars 
had gone Henry began to reorganize the defences of his duchy. 
lIe gave lands near the frontier to vassals pledged in return 
to fight as horsemen in time of ,var, and in the same regions 
he established a number of strongholds to serve as rallying- 
points and refuges in time of invasion. Then he took the offen.. 
sive against the Slavs and the Danes. He defeated the \'"'ends 
in ,vhat are no,v Brandenburg and Lusatia, granted estates 
in his conquests to Saxon ,varriors, and erected numerous 
fortified posts. He aimed at making each of these the nucleus 
of a to\vn: out of every nine colonist
 one had to do garrison 
service and help to build houses, ,vhile his lands in the country 
\vcrc cultivated by the other eight. l\Iany to\vns in central 
and casteln Germany o,vc their existence to Henry the Fo\vler 
-Quedlinburg, for instance, in the Harz mountains, )Iagde- 
burg and l\lerseburg, on his eastern frontier, and !\leissen in 
the region conquered from the Slavs. 
Henry alsu forced the Slavonic Czechs in Bohemia to 
ackno,vledgc his suzerainty. lIe met \vith great success 
against the Danes, and established the "mark II or fronticr- 
district of Schles\vig to protect north Saxony against them. 
But his greatest triumph \vas achieved ,vhen the truce \\.ith 
th -:a 1Iagyars came to an end. He refus 
d to continue the 
tribute, and inflicted on an invading ho:-;t a terrible defèat 
near Riethcbulg on the river Unstrut. Hcnry's prestige \vas 
no\v very high. Even before thi
, Lotharingia had returned 
to its allegiance to the German kingdoI1l; and it sceJneù 
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as though it ,vas \vithin Henry's po,ver to make his authority 
effective both there and in the south. But he took no 
ß1easures to this end: he spent his closing years moving 
\vithout pomp or show from one to another of his palaces in 
the Harz mountains, indulging in his favourite recreation of 
hunting. In 936 he died. His \vork had been to increase the 
strength of the already strong Saxony, and to point the way 
to a renewed expansion eastward of the German people. 
The ne,v king, Otto I., had all the strength and shrewdness 
of his father. But his mind \vas full of lofty ideas concerning 
his duty to Germany and Christendom, and he was resolved 
to be king in ,fact as ,vell as in name. He was at once recog- 
nized by the great dukes, who waited on him at the magnificent 
feast ,vhich followed his coronation at Aachen. When, how- 
ever, he began to cut do\VIl their powers and to treat them as 
his officials, they soon rose in rebellion. For three years Otto 
,vas hard pressed by the dukes of Franconia and Lotharingia, 
helped by discontented Saxons; but a victory at Andernach 
on the Rhine at last decided the issue in his favour. Otto now 
disposed of the duchies as he saw fit. Franconia he took him- 
self, Bavaria \vas given to one of his brothers, S"9abia to his son, 
Lotharingia to a son-in-law. These arrangements, ho\vever, 
proved no guarantee of internal peace, and Otto would prob- 
ably have been better advised to sweep away the duchies 
altogether, notwithstanding the discontent which such a 
policy ,vould at first have caused. 
But though Otto ,vas ,villing to make his kinsmen dukes, 
he refused to give them all the powers held by their pre- 
decessors. By the side of each he established an official called 
the Count Palatine, \vhose duty it was to watch over the inter- 
ests of the cro\vn. The kin g 's chief concern however was to 
, , 
keep in his hands the appointment of bishops. Whereas 
Henry the Fo\vler had been somewhat suspicious of the 
Church, Otto's aim ,vas to use it as a counterpoise to the 
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nobility. In carrying out this plan he had v,ùuablc help 
fronl his youngest brother Bruno, his chancellor, \vhom he 
made archbishop of I
öln. Under Bruno, a pcrmanent 
staff of clerical officials \vas established dot Otto's court. 
The king himself besto\vcd vast estates and privileges on 
bishoprics and monasteries, of course taking care that thl..se 
,vere givcn to men he could trust. I-Ienccforth bi
hops 
and abbots fihY1lre among the greatest feudal magnates of 
Germany. As the principle of clerical celibacy \va..
 no\v 
generally acceptcd, their po,vers could not become hereditary; 
and as Otto ruled the Church \vith a firm hand, and \vas re- 
garded by ccclesiastics as thcir patron and protector, his policy 
greatly increased his influence. The resources of the church 
lands and the moral authority of the clergy \vere in fact at 
the disposal of the cro\vn. 
Otto's schemes for the aggrandizement of the Church \vere 
greatly facilitated by the continued successes of the Germans 
against the tribes beyond the Elbc. Before the end of the 
reign the German advance had reached the Odcr, and the 
nc\\ply-\\'on territories \vere divided into several !\Iarks, each 
governcd by a margrave ,vho had under him a number of 
counts and lesser officials. In the north, alonh the Baltic 
Sea, \Vd.S the 
Iark of the Billungs, so-called fronl its governor, 
Ilernlann Billung, a great friend of Otto's, a mighty \\parrior, 
and the founùer of a family very famous in German history. 
To the south of this came the North or Old :\lark, to be 
h.no\\'n in latcr titues as the 
Iark of Brandenburg. Bct\vccn 
the Old )lark and Bohcmia, after various cxpcrilnentll divi- 
sions, the ne,\ territorics \Vefe 
h
lrcd hy the t\\O :\Iarks of 
Lusatia and 
['iss '11, tht' tttt '1", after nld.ny and p 'rpIl'
ing 
, i 'issilUd,'s, hping no\\' for the Jnost p.u t inchld..d in t h,
 kingdolll 
of S
l
ony. 
lp(tlltiJnl', th\. I{
lv(lrian
 also h..ld htt n pu,-,hillg 
past\vclrd, and h<.ld set up the I
(Lst :\lark, \vhich ,lftcr\\...lr<.l
 
developed into the duchy of 
\ustriJ.. South\vd.rd of this lay 
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Carinthia, a district long in dispute between Germans and 
Slavs, but now finally included in the German kingdom. 
In the Saxon l\lar ks Otto, following in the footsteps of his 
father, planted German settlers and founded new towns. 
But, not\vithstanding the ferocity of the fighting, the Slavs 
\vere not aU driven out. The survivors ,vere still heathen, and 
Otto, like Charles the Great, was anxious for the conversion of 
his conquered enemies. Bishoprics at Brandenburg, Havelberg, 
l\Ieissen, and elsewhere were founded as centres of evangelizing 
activity, and later in his reign Otto established at Magdeburg 
an archbishopric \vhich "vas to organize and direct the whole 
mission to the Slavs. The "vork had a promising beginning, and 
the preachers of Christianity were soon able to advance into 
regions \vhere German arms had not yet penetrated. Otto's 
zeal, however, \vas not entirely due to a concern for Slavonic 
souls. Out of the large estates \vhich the conquests brought 
into his hands, he "vas able to endow the newly founded sees 
and monasteries \vith very rich possessions, thereby adding 
to the strength of the ally of the crown against the nobility. 
It is significant that the Saxon magnates, though nominally 
Christians, did all they could to thwart the mission to the 
Slavs. 
Against the Danes Otto acted as against the Slavs, strength- 
ening the l\Iark of Schleswig and making the new arch- 
bishopric of Hamburg the base of a missionary campaign 
in Denmark and Scandinavia. Henceforward the Danes gave 
no serious trouble. And Otto's reign saw also the last raid on 
Germany by the :rviagyars. In 955 a terrible horde of them 
came burning and pillaging over the south. But though civil 
\var had just been raging, all Germany united together under 
the king's leadership, and a glorious battle on the Lechfeld 
near Augsburg drove the raiders from the land. After this, 
the l\Iagyars soon settled down on the plains of Hungary, where 
they still form the lnost important element in the population. 
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Otto's energy \\'dS felt tlf heyond thp limits c1f Gf'r111any. 
IIi
 po\ver \vas strikingly illustrated in 9-tb, ,vhen h. 1 'ù do 
Sa)..on army into the h -art of France and re
cu 'd the Caro- 
lingian king, Louis IV., from a rising of the feudal nobility. 
f1ut it is for his exploits in Italy Lhat Otto has be<.;n given th - 
title of the II Great." I taly had for long been in a miserablc 
condition. The 1\L.lgyars had "Tought terrible havoc, and 
Sar J.cen rovers not only had established themselves in Sicily 
and the south, but had seized the heights of the Riviera and 
were harrying the north-,vest. Thcre ,vas nobody strong 
cnough to makc head against them. The see of l{ome had 
been occupi'd by a series of corrupt and licentious popes. 
There ,vas still supposed to be a king of Italy, but the title 
mercly furnished a prctcxt for strife bct\veen grcedy nobles. 
In 950 Adelaide of Burgundy, the beautiful ,vido\v of one of 
the claimants to the throne, appealed for help tu thc dukcs of 
Bavaria and Swabia. Each led an army across the ..\lps, 
and though one ,vas Otto's brother and the other his son, the 
king coulcl not allo\v t\VO dukes to accomplish thcir evident 
purpose of seiziug Italian territory fur themselves. In 95 1 
therefore Otto headed an expedition to Italy. The t\\
O dukes 
thought it \\'i
e to \\"ithdra,v; Adelaid
, ,\
hom her rival had 
no\v seized and imprisoned, ,vas rescued, and Otto imnlcdi- 
ately married her. But this 'Vc.lS the only clt:ment of ron1ance 
in the enterprise. So far from marching to Ronle for the 
imperial cro\vn, as he ,vas \.:xpectcd to do, Otto ,vuuld not 
evcn become king of Italy. lIe al1o,ved 
\delaide's enemy, 
l
prcngar of Friuli, to keep that title, in return for an ackno\',.- 
IcdgInel1t of his suzerain ty. 
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GER11AN KING OR ROl\IAN E1\IPEROR? 


FOR the next ten years Otto had plenty to occupy him in 
Germany. But in 960, Pope John XII., ,vho had mean\vhile 
ascended the papal throne, appealed to him for help against 
J{ing Berengar. The Pope was a licentious youth, ,vhose 
policy ,vas merely directed tovvards the political aggrandize- 
ment of his family; but Otto, glad of an opportunity to 
secure control over the Holy See, crossed the Alps \vith a 
great army, put Berengar to flight, assumed the title of king 
of Italy, and then marched to Rome. There he was cro\\"ned 
Emperor by the Pope in February, 962. 
Thus began the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. 
Probably no one at the time had any idea of the importance 
of Otto's coronation. Since the days of Charles the Great 
the imperial title had fallen into some contempt. It had been 
sought after by every ambitious prince, ,vhether he was fitted 
to adorn it or not. The last German to hold it had been 
Arnulf; after his time it had passed successively to two rival 
claimants for the Italian throne. For such men to be called 
Emperor \vas mockery; and it is significant that since 9 2 4, 
no one had made any effort to secure the imperial crov{n. 
Still, the memory of Charles the Great lingered; it was felt 
that ,vestern Europe would be ruined without an Emperor ; 
the progressive party among the clergy were anxious that 
Otto should assume an office which gave him full authority 
to reform abuses in the Church; and Otto himself thought 
60 
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that as Emperor hl\ could treat the l)ope \vith a high hand, 
Jnak
 1 h ' ('1.lIr('h still ITIOff\ an instrnm('nt of his pnlicy, înò 
pl'rhl.l}>s incrca..
l' t II · a,,"' and r 'sp , 't felt tU\\'drds hiJn by his 
GCI nlan subjects. 11ut his conduct as Enlpcror gayc little 
indication of the inm1ensl
 significance of hi
 coronation. It 
is true that in 963 he deposed John XII., not for his ",ices, hut 
for plotting agl.lÏnst himself; and the next Pope ,,-as bound 
to him hand and foot. But his nf'\\" po\ver ,,,-as used to further 
his old aÏtns. IIis mind ,vas still centred on Germany. The 
division of Lotharingia into t ,vo duchies and the establishment 
of nc\\- sees among thp \\Tends interested him far more than 
some desultory military operations \vhich he undertook 
against the Saracens in south Ital)r. He liked, it is true, to 
assun1e the ElTIperOr in his dealings ,vith other sovereigns 
or his o\vn nobles; and he \vas very proud to secure for his 
eldest son the hand of the princess Theophano, daughter of 
an Emperor of the East. I-lis desire to make the imperial 
po\,"cr hereditary in his faInily is sho\\
n by the fact that he 
had his son cro'\l1cd joint-Emperor during a third expedition 
to Italy in 966. But he never allo,vcd his head to be turncd 
hy drcan1s of universal dominion; and it is unjust to charge 
hin1 ,\-ith having diverted the eyes of Germans from their 
natural tasks and started them on a ,vild-goose chase ,vhich 
nearly ruined their nation. The freaks of later Emperors 
,vould have becn denounced by Otto as stcrnly as by any 
modern historian. It might perhaps have been better for 
Gcrn1any if he had never crossed the Alps. But it is difficult 
to see ho,v he could have avoided intervention in Italy, and 
ho\\', considering the ideas of his age, he could he expected to 
t urn his h(lCk un the imperial cro,vn. It is evident no,,, that 
in Inany \vays he ,,-as laying up trouble for his successors: 
but it is easy to he ,,'ise after the event, and hard to forecast 
t h(' I1list (lkes of future gcncrat ions. 
Thl dangers of th(' connection bct,veen Gf\rrnany d.nd Italy 
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were strikingly il1ustrated soon after the great Emperor's 
death. His son and successor, Otto II., was an able and 
vigorous young man. He began his reign well by defeating 
his rebellious cousin, the duke of Bavaria, and subsequently 
reducing the extent of that duchy; and the king of France 
having seized Lotharingia on the death of Otto the Great, he 
not merely reconquered the stolen territory but punished the 
thief by an expedition which nearly captured Paris. But, 
after these exploits, his attention "vas almost entirely taken 
up by Italy, where he tried to drive the Greeks and Saracens 
from the south. Though successful at first, he was utterly 
defeated in 982, and before he could make any serious attempt 
to retrieve his fortunes he died at Rome. Just previously, 
the effects of his absence from Germany appeared in a desper- 
ate rising of the Wends, who recovered all their lands up to 
the middle and lower Elbe. Only in the Mark of Meissen 
did the Germans hold their ground. 
The interests of Germany were neglected by Otto II.; 
they were almost ignored by Otto III. The new king was a 
boy of four ,vhen his father died. For eight years the regency 
was held by his mother, the Empress Theophano, who filled 
his head with all the high-flown doctrines of imperial power 
,vhich prevailed at the court of Constantinople. After her 
death, Otto was educated almost entirely by churchmen, who 
also instilled into him lofty and impracticable ideas of his duty 
to the Church and the world. Their pupil, a quick and clever 
youth, learned his lesson well. When in 996 he began to rule 
for himself, he at once left Germany, had himself crowned 
Emperor at Rome, and there began to build a palace and 
established a splendid and pompous court, where he copied 
the ceremonial observed at Constantinople. His mind was 
full of plans for the reform of the Church and the advance- 
ment of learning: he encouraged the foundation of new 
monasteries, organized missions to the Hungarians and Slavs, 
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and raised to the Papacy Gcrbcrt of Aurillac, the most learncd 
man of the time, ,vhosc knowledge \vas so great that he \vas 
suspected of intercourse with the devil. 
The Germans Otto regardcd as coarse and rustic; after 
996 he seldom appeared among them. The fantastic and 
sentimental bent of his character is well illustrated by the 
story, probably true, that while visiting Aachen in 1000, he 
had the vault of Charles the Great opened, and gazed at the 
dead Emperor sitting in state on his thronc. He \vas quickly 
brought back to present realities by the news of a revolt in his 
beloved Italy, and for the rest of his life he \vas struggling un- 
successfully against this and similar risings. In 1002, at the 
age of t\\cnty-two, he died: a high-minded and gifted man, 
extolled by contemporaries as Ii the ,vonder of the \vorld JJ 
and "the restorer of the Empire ," but unpractical, 
morbid, and one of the \vorst rulcrs that Germany has ever 
hdd. 
It \vas indeed lucky for Germany that Otto died young. 
The duh.cs had been enlarging their authority. \Vor

 
till, 
Ot1.o had dlienated many ICdding cccle
iastics by his plans for 
setting up among the Slavs churches free from all Gerlnan con- 
trol. To the German prelates this seemed nlere folly, especially 
as tIlè \\Tends \vere still restless, and in Poland there had arisen 
a strong Slavonic state, ,vhich had already begun to attack 
the Saxon l\Iarks. '[here \vas thus real danger that the \vorl-.. of 
Otto I. \vould be altogether undone-a danger intcn
ifieù by 
the fdct that his grandson died \vithout issue. The Gerlnan 
like the in1pcrial cro,vn \vas theoretically elective; and 
though son usually succcèded father, therc \\as al\vays a 
possibility of civil \\ ar on the death of a king, and a probJ.bility 
of it if he \,",cre chiidless. In this ca..
c, ho\\'cvcr, the nobles 
of Bavaria, Frd.nconia, and lJotharingia chose J Icnry, the duke 
of the lìrsl uf thl\
e duchies, \\Tho happened tu be a greal- 
grandson of IIenry the Fo\vler. The Saxons therefore 
oon 
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gave him their allegiance; and with his recognition by the 
Swabians, the crisis \vas ended peacefully. 
Henry II., \vho reigned till 1124, is not one of the heroes of 
German history. J Yet he deserves n1uch praise for bringing 
his country back to the safe paths which Otto the Great had 
followed. He was a great friend of the clergy, and restored 
harmonious relations between them and the crown; while at 
the same time he vvould brook no at.tempts to make the 
Church independent of his control. Against the Slavs he 
continued Otto the Great's policy, setting up at Bamberg a 
bishopric to serve as the headquarters of a renewed missionary 
canlpaign among the Slavs of Bohemia, where heathenism 
still lingered, and fighting hard, though with indifferent. 
success, against the Poles. Nevertheless, he was not un- 
mindful of wider interests. Three times he crossed the Alps, 
once to receive the crown of Italy, once to. be made Enlperor, 
once to enforce his claims to the obedience of the south. In 
this last enterprise he met with scant success: his abilities in 
fact \vere not equal to the part of Emperor: and in Germany 
itself his cautious but undistinguished rule never won for him 
the respect felt to\vards Otto I. But a man of his character 
was probably the type of king that Germany most needed 
at the time. 
\Vith Henry II. the line of Saxon Emperors comes to an 
end. Yet the succession ,vas settled with little strife. Descent 
from a daughter of Otto I. and the support of the great 
prelates \von the crown for Conrad, a Franconian count, 
whose reign lasted from 1024 to 1039. Conrad was 
not in the first rank of the territorial nobility, and such 
povver as he possessed ,vas largely derived from a lucky 
marriage. But once on the throne, he proved himself a great 
,varrior, a firm ruler, and a clear-headed and practical states- 
nlan. During the reigns of himself and his son the authority 
of both the German monarchy and the Empire reached their 
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highest point. Later sovereigns had more brilliant gifts and 
ambitions, and left behind them a more enduring Inemory ; 
but none of thcm ,vieldcd a power so real as that of the first 
t\\,Ü Franconian Emperors. 
r n his shre\\rd cornmon sense, (' onrad \\"as not unlike Henry 
the l.o\vler. l-{(' kept a firm hold on the Church, treating it 
as the servant of the temporal po\ver and refusing any con- 
cessions to the party of reform. Against the Slavs he fought 
\vith vigour, and ,yon back some of the territory that they 
had recovered since the days of Otto I. The po,ver of the 
dukes \vas broken: ,vhen Conrad's step-son, the duke of 
S\vabia, rebelled, he ,vas soon defeated and slain: S,vabia 
,vas given to the Emperor's son, \\"ho \vas also chosen duke of 
Bavaria: and as Franconia no longer had a duke, only Sa-xony 
and Lotharingia ,vere out of Conrad's immediate control. Still 
more impressive ,vas Conrad's acquisition of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, the southern part of the It 1\liddlc I(ingdom" 
created in 843. The Burgundian king, old and childless, had 
ackno,vledgcd Conrad as his heir; in 1032 the latter cntered 
into his new possession; and thus the ,vhole of Lothair's olù 
reahn ,vas no,v annexed to the Empire. Though mainly con- 
cerned ",-itl1 Germany, Conrad led t,\"O expeditions to Italy. 
The first of these sa\v his coronation as Empelor, a ceremony 
attended by Canute, I{ing of Denmark, Nor,vay, and England. 
Nevertheless, Conrad's authority over Italy \vas never very 
real: and it ,vas ominous for the fu turc that his second 
in\"asion ,vas undertaken to chastise the archbishop of 'Iilan, 
\\"ho, backed by the people of that city, ,vas trying to assert 
hi
 independence of imperial rule. Another disquieting sign 
,va
 Conrad's recognition of the hereditary nature of the fiefs 
of sub-vassals. The greater nobles h<.ld already in practice 
made their benefices hereditary; and Conrad's concession 
\vas an attempt to ,vin over the lesser lando\\ï1ers to the side 
of the cro\\ n as against their uverlords. lie \vas, it is true, 
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recognizing \vhat ,vas almost everywhere an accepted fact; 
but that this ,vas the case sho\vs ho\v feudalism \vas still 
strengthening its hold on Germany. 
\Vhatcver dangers might be in embryo, there was little in 
the reign of Conrad's son I-Ienry III. to remind contemporaries 
of their e:histence. To begin with, Henry succeeded his father 
as a matter of course-the first king of Germany to ascend 
the throne unopposed. Under him, moreover, the Empire 
extended its influence over a ,vider sphere than ever before. 
Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary acknowledged Henry's over- 
lordship. His marriage with a French princess secured at 
least peace and friendship with that kingdom. But it was 
above all in his dealings \vith the Papacy that Henry's power 
made itself evident. Once again the Holy See had fallen into 
bad hands: factions of Roman nobles set up puppets of their 
ov.Tn ,vith no regard for the spiritual welfare of the Church. 
vVhen three rival popes began to fill Rome with strife, a 
synod of clergy called Henry to the rescue. In 1046 Henry 
,vent to Rome; all three claimants were deposed; the bishop 
of Bamberg was chosen as Pope, and at once crowned his 
patron as Emperor. After his death, three German prelates, 
nominees of Henry, were successively elected to the papal 
throne. Now Henry, unlike his father, was hand-in-glove 
with the clerical party of reform; and the most important 
result of his intervention was that the Holy See became 
permanently committed to their policy. 
In Germany, Henry had no trouble for many years. It 
\vas significant, however, that he found it necessary to appoint 
new dukes in Swabia, Bavaria, and Carinthia, all of ,vhich 
had been under his direct rule when he came to the throne. 
The Saxon nobles, moreover, became discontented owing to 
the support he gave to the ambitious schemes of the arch- 
bishop of Hamburg, who aspired to build up a principality 
for himself in north Germany. In 1054 the duke of Upper 
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Lorrain 1 ro
e in rebellion hecause IIenry refused to grant his 
clainl to th ' Lo\vcr Duchy. '[he revolt \\pas joined by the ne\v 
duk
s of Bavaria and Carinthia, and" as rendered particularly 
formidabIl
 by reason of the recent Inarriage of the ringleader 
to the \'lido\\ of the l\larquis of Tu
cany. Henry hd.d d.gt.lin 
to go to Italy, but his operations were successful, and the 
rising collapsed. Nevertheless, the passions aroused \\'ere 
not yet cool when I--Ienry, at the age of thirty-nin
, uncx- 
p 'ctedl y died. I-lis eldest son \\ as only SL'X years old. 
\Yith the death of lfcnry III. in 1056 a ne\v phase of Gcrnld.I1 
history begins: d.nd it. is convenient at this puint to revic\v 
the progress achieved 
ince Henry the l.ovvlcr becanle king. 
The sense of German national unity had imnlensely increased. 
Germans no\v regarded it as a Inatter of course that they 
should be ruled hy one king. The pre
tige of the monarchy 
11ad been considerably raised by the acquisition of the hnpcrial 
title. I ts material strength \vas also Inuch greater: th II king 
rulcd over \vider territories and \\'ithil1 them his authority 
'vc:ts more cftective. ...\t thc 
amc time the cro\\n had failed 
to ovcrCOllle ß1any 
criuus obstaclc
. The dukes \vcrc not so 
po\\'crful as in the tÏIne of IIenry the Fo\vlcr; but they \vere 
still forInidc.lhle, and even the strong and capable I-Icnry 111. 
found it impo

iblc to do \\'ithout them. l
eudalblll, too, 
had strength "ned its grasp on German society; a po\verful 
hel editary nubility had established itself; and if it had 
hitherto been kept in check, it ,vas mainly because Germany 
lhld been blessed ,
;ith a remarkablc succession of strong 
kings. Ne\\' dJ.ngers, Inoreovcr, h(.ld beC0l11C apparent. 
'fhe revival of the Empirc 11light invest the German king 
\vith a halo of sanctity; it might introduce lofty idcdls into 
Gcrn1an politics: but it carried "ith it the risk thJ.t the 
attention of th" king lnight be drc.l\\'Il a,vay froIn the tnlc 
intercsts of GcrJnany and this dc.lnger 'Vc.lS l'nhanced hy th.. 
doctrine that the Î1npcrial cru\vn must be received fl UI11 the 
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Pope and, if possible, at ROlne. Lastly, the wealth and power 
lavished upon the Church were well bestowed as long as they 
\vere used in accordance with the wishes of the crown: but if 
the clergy should become alienated from the monarchy, later 
Emperors \vould have cause to curse the ecclesiastical policy 
of Otto the Great and those who imitated him. 
If the political future was rather doubtful, the social state 
of Germany "vas still less promising. In Saxony, it is true, 
free peasant proprietors remained numerous, and the main 
features of the old system of society had been preserved. Else- 
\vhere, ho\vever, every man had his lord. Two grades of nobility 
can be distinguished-the dukes and counts, with other great 
landowners, and the knights, a class which had grown out 
of the need for mounted troops to repel the barbarians. Belo"v 
came an undistinguished mass of unfree peasants. Exempt 
from military service, they had ceased to carry arnlS; and 
if they had few political duties, they had no political rights. 
Their material condition, however, was not hard; as yet they 
were far from sharing the fate of their brethren in France, 
,vho ,vere virtually serfs. 
In one respect, ho\vever, German society had advanced. 
When Henry the Fowler became king, town life was almost 
unknown to the east of the Rhine. But the new security of 
life and property, the fortifications and bishoprics established 
in the marks, and the intercourse with Italy and other foreign 
lands, had led to the growth of to\vns all over Germany. They 
o\ved their importance to a variety of causes. In the Rhine 
basin !{öln took the lead by reason of its convenient situation 
for trade \vith France, the Netherlands, and England. Mainz, 
on the other hand, was specially famous as the seat of the 
most powerful German prelate. In the south Regensburg 
was not only a bishopric, but, thanks to the Danube, a great 
commercial centre. Magdeburg, situated on the Elbe) a 
metropolitan see, and near the Slavonic frontier, naturally 
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becalne the greatest to\vn of the cast. In d.nù around the 
Harz mountains there \vere several places of importance. 
There \verc salt springs at Halle: near (joslar-a favourite 
residence of the kings-there \vcrc valuable silver Inines: 
and the episcopal city of Hildcsheim becalne famous 
as a centrc of ecclesiastical art. The right of holding 
a nlarket \vas often granted by kings, bishops, and noblcs 
to places in their domains; and Inany a German city o\ved 
the beginnings of its prosperity to t
lÌs privilege. .t\s yet, 
except in the l\larks, it ,vas unusual for a German to\vn to 
have \valls; alld of course very fc\v \vould in Inudcrn eycs 
bc nlore than large villages. 
In general prosperity and culture there can be no doubt 
that the Germans had lnade astonishing progress. At the 
n1Ìddle of the eleventh century Germany '\"as pcrhaps the 
most orderly and civilized country in Europt,;. '[he connection 
,vith Italy had stimulated a notable rcvival of lett.crs and art, 
\vhich several of the Ernpcrors, especially the first and third 
Ottos, had done their best to promote. Under the shelter of 
the n1un(.l
terics, nluch literary \vork \vas done. It ,vas not 
marked by profound thought or elegant style, and the language 
used ,vas not German but Latin-the tongue of the clergy 
dnd thcrefore of t.tll educated men. Neverthcle
s the ,vriters 
of this age sho\v a surprisingly \vide range of interest. The 
history of their o,vu time \vas the most common theme, the 
best-kno\vn chronicler being \vïdukinù, a monk uf Corvey on 
the \Vcser-our leading authority for the reigns of Henry the 
l.o\vler and Otto the Great. But lnonks and nuns \\'ere not 
d.bove \vriting epic poem
 about heroes past d.ud present; 
though the most astonishing productions of the period \\,crc 
the plays of the nun IIros\\'itha, of G..l.lldcrsheinl, ,vho took 
BiLle stories as her subjccts and ferencc as her 11lodel. 
As ah\'ays in the l\Iiddle J\ges, tht,; Jnost flourishing art \\"as 
dfchitecture, and 
ome of th. lnost notc,vorthy churches of 
6 
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Germany date from these years. in"ecclesiastical architecture 
the Germans never developed a distinct style of their own; 
and though many national peculiarities can be observed, 
lhe churches of the tenth and eleventh centuries ,vere built 
in the style kno\v"n as I
on1anesque, \vhich developed in Italy 
out of the architecture of the I{oman Elnpire and gradually 
spread over '''estern Europe. In Germany, the years from 
900-1050 are termed the early Romanesque period. A 
typical church of this time consisted of a long narrow nave, 
t\VO aisles of lesser height, short transepts, and a short 
chancel or choir ending in an apse. The nave walls were 
pierced by clearstory windows and carried on selni-circular 
arches, supported by columns or piers. The roof was generally 
flat and of \vood, though towards the end of this period stone 
vaulting began to appear, especially at the crossing of nave 
and transepts. The \vindows were small, with round heads. 
The general effect of the interior was, one of simplicity and 
austerity. Decoration seldon1 went beyond a few plain 
mouldings
 the carving of conventional designs on capitals, 
and painting on the walls and roofs. Outside, the church 
presented an equally plain appearance. At the west end 
there \vere often two towers crowned with short, gabled 
spires: and the architects of the day had a pleasing fondness 
for little pointed turrets at the corners of the building. The 
long stretches of \vall were relieved by arcades of round 
arches. Otherwise there was little ornamentation. 
Early Romanesque churches are often singularly beautiful. 
There is about them a simple dignity that is most in1pressive. 
The exquisite proportion of their parts, and the delicate con- 
trasts of their large masses of light and shade, invest them 
\vith a peculiarly soothing and restful influence. It \vas on 
broad general effects that the architects of this style relied. 
\Vhat advance architectural art had made in Germany may 
best be realized by comparing the churches of this time with 
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the b'st Sc.lxon ,vork in England. fhe 
plcndid St 
Ii('haelJs 
at Ilild<..shcÏln and the quaint littl' church at Bradford-on- 
Avon ""ere probably erected \vithin a fc\v years uf each other. 
.i\nd yet, thr
c centuries before, England had been sending 
luissionarics to GcrmJ.nY. 
Though less advanced than architecture, other arts had 
rnade grcat progress. l>ainting on glass \\"as practised \\ ith 

ucc 
S; the illumination of Dlanuscripts reached a high 
standJId in the great n1onasteries; and the di
appointing 
cathcdral of Hildcsheim is partially redeemed by its doors, 
\\.hich sho\v that in the art of casting in bronze, at least one 
clt,;venth-ccntury German had littlt: to learn. 


.\PPEXDIX I'() CIIAPTER V 


11here arc fc\v German churches built entilely in the early 
1{on1d.nc
lluc 
tyle, \vhich. ho\\ ever, often appears in buildings 
\vhich \vcrc n10stly erected dt d later date. 
rhc foIIo\ving churchc
 
11lay specially be lllcntioncd as containing good \\ ork of the 
cd.rly period of !{olUd.ncsquc:- 


llildeshcim: St \Iichael's. 
'Ihe abbey church of \lorit berg. 
(l'hough restor cd at various times, both of these give an 
c)..cellent impression of an early H.on1anc
quc Lhurch.) 
Küln: 5t :\laria inl l{apitol. 
St Cecilia (parts). 
St Ursula (nave, except roof). 
Church of the r\postles (\\.. to\ver and other parts). 
'T rier: 'fhe Cathedral. 
}{egcnsburg: St Stephen's Chapel. 
I slan(1 of Hl'ichcn
lu, Lctke of ('onsttlnce: ""'hurchcs of Ober LCU, 
\1Jtlel.lcll, dud (Tnter.l.cll. 


\ l."r} tf"" trclt:cS of SeLutlr huildings of thi
 period c:tn. lett. 
])c.trts oi the h.....lÏscrhaus at (
usl..lr d.lte fro111 thi
 tiult"; but 
other\\'is 
 such rCllld.ins as exist arc 01 Sllld.ll interest tu dollY 
but cxperts. 



CHAPTER VI 


fHE El\lPIRE AND THE PAPACY 


IN the last chapter repeated mention was ßlade of the reform 
party among the clergy; and before considering the events 
\vhich follo\ved the death of Henry III., it is necessary to look 
more closely at their opinions and aims. 
In the medieval Church, all great movements of reform 
began with a revival of monastic enthusiasm. The source 
of inspiration in this case was the abbey of Cluny, near l\lacon, 
in the French duchy of Burgundy. During the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire, most monasteries had become corrupt; and 
the object of the duke of Aquitaine who in 9IO founded Cluny 
\vas to establish a house which should faithfully observe the 
rule of 5t Benedict, professed by all monasteries, but followed 
by fe\v. Cluny soon became famous; and many other houses, .. 
old and new, sought to imitate its pure and austere life. 
Hitherto every monastery had been an independent and 
self-governing community. But the second abbot of Cluny, 
Odo, established the principle that all offshoots of Cluny and 
all houses following its methods were to be regarded as parts 
of the abbey they imitated. The priors of these other monas- 
teries all owed obedience to the abbot of Cluny, and periodically 
met in council at Cluny under his presidency. Thus strict 
oversight ,vas maintained, and a common policy pursued. 
The "Congregation of Cluny" became a most powerful 
organizatiun. 
Standing as they did for the luaintenance of a strict and 
74 
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ascetic rnIp, thp Cluniacs from the first \\ere advocates of a 
111orough rcforln of the> Church at largí'. It s ' 'm 
d t thenl 
t hed its 
pirit ual fUIl,tioJls 'v 're 1 
ing forgotten, and that it 
"tood in bra\ c danger of hcil1f; s\val1o".cd up hy feud..llism. 
Bishop
 "ere commonly little more than fcudal magnatt'
. 

lost of th]o parish priests \vere marri 
d; and there \\'as an 
cyidcnt tC'ndcncy for churches to descend from father tú son, 
likp a ft'nùal fi('f. The timts \vere hrutal and 1irentious; the 
"arid, in fact, \\.as very eyil; and only by complete separa- 
tion froll1 it could the Church be saved. The clergy must 
cease' to entangle thcmselv
s in \vorldly affairs: the rule of 
celibacy must be strictly enforccd, and hishops must devote 
thenlselves to thcir spiritual duties. The Church, morco\ er, 
should be totally independent of the State: and bishops 
must no longer be appointed by secular rulprs. 
Such lofty aspirationc;, \vhich ,\?crc ndturally disliked by 
most of the clcrgy, could n "vcr be realized \vithout the assist- 
ancp of some strong central authority. For this the Cluniacs 
looked to the I)apacy. '\That the ahbot of Cluny \vas to all 
Cluniac houses, that the Pope \vas to he to the Church. Sup- 
ported by nunlcrous forged dOCUI11ents \vhich c\"cryone, then 
and long aftcr\vards, believed to be genuinc, they \\Were abll:' 
to argup \vith great force that the Pope ought to be the 
. 
absolute monarch of the clergy. 
Thp Cluniac vic\vs spread rapidly. But they of course 
encountered much opposit ion from secular rulers \vI. ) did not 
\vant tn lose the ser\"iccs of their most uscful officials, and 
from bi
hops ,vho did not ".ant to los
 thcir rolitical 
influen .. ". The hardest task, ho\vever, \\pas to captur
 the 
I)
lp..H'Y itself. I..ittle could be hoped from popes \vl.o \\.cre 
pUPl
ts uf Italian factiuns or nOIllin 'cs of th 
 Elnpcror. To 
do thpD1 justice, the religiou
 interests of the early EInperors 
generally ob'-\curcd their political foresight and n10st ot them 
sympLltl1Ïlt'(1 ,,"ith thl
 efforts of the reformers to purify the 
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clergy. From time to time, popes ,vho held the new views 
,vere appointed. But, except during the short rule of Otto III., 
there secn1cd no chance of the I)apacy becoming independent. 
It \vas not tin the days of Henry Ill. that Cluniac vievis 
triumphed at l
ome. By his vigorous intervention the 
Elnperor raised the Papacy from the degradation into which 
it had relapsed, set it free from the Roman nobility, and 
enabled a succession of reformers to ascend the papal throne. 
The pontificate of Leo IX. (1049-1054) is generally regarded 
as marking the final capture of the chair of St Peter by the 
a.dvocates of reform. 
Henry III. doubtless thought that the Empire could be 
trusted to maintain its control over the Church. But the 
long minority of his son gave the reformers their chance. 
During this time papal policy was directed by Hildebrand of 
Soana-one of the greatest men in medieval history. Brought 
up in a monastery where reforming views were held, he 
had later visited Cluny itself, and Cluniac teachings had left 
a deep mark upon him. A man of great personal force, 
inflexible ,vill, and inexorable pertinacity, he was admirably 
fitted for his work of freeing the Papacy from all secular control 
and of giving effect throughout the Church to the vie\vs of 
the reformers. In 1073 he became Pope himself: but during 
the previous twenty years, first as papal subdeacon and 
then as archdeacon of Rome, he had been the instigator 
of every progressive move. The most notable features of 
this time were his successful efforts to reorganize the papal 
finances, the skilful diplomacy ,vh ere by he allied the Papacy 
\vith several Italian potentates, in particular the Norman 
adventurers '\vho had recently established themselves in the 
south, and the introduction of a new rule for papal elections, 
\vhich were henceforth to be made by the "College of 
Cardinals," consisting of certain leading churchmen of the 
diocese of Rome. 
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Thus the \vay \vas cleared for the great enterprise which 
I rilrlehrand undertook soon after he hccanlP Popp Gregory 
\'11. Tlu- \\.nrst (tht1
{'\ of thc' tiJTIc. seem("d tú hiITI tIt lay 
invl'
titurc uf bishops-that is their nomination by a secular 
ruler, \\.ho bcsto\vcd on them the ring and crosier \vhich \vere 
the symbols of their office. To make matters ,vorsc, they 
\verc required to do homage hefore receiving their insignia 
and they' \\.cre commonly c'\.pected, or even commanded, to 
make their benefactor a prescnt of money. The Empcror 
Conrad had been particularly zealous in exacting this, re- 
garding it as a tax on the extensive financial privileges ,vhich 
most hi
hoprics possessed. The protests of the reform party 
had lcd Henry III. to abandon the custom; but it had been 
occasionally revived undcr his successor. Outside the Empire 
it rcnlained common. The strict reformers regarded the 
practice as flagrant simony-an attempt to buy the gift 
of thp Holy Ghost ,vith money. 
In 1075 a synod held by the Pope issued a dccree absolutely 
forbidding the investiture of bishops and abbots by laymen. 
Of[ender
, givcr and receiver alike, ,verc to be automatically 
excommunicated. The effect of this decree on Germany 
may readily be estimated. The German Church had been 
deliberately exalted as a counterpoise to the nobility. In 
rcturn for their great estates and immunities, the bishops 
h1.d acted as ministers and lieutenants of the crO\'rn. No\v 
the Pope declarcd that the king must have no contlol over 
th "ir appointment. The ,vhole political balance of Germany 
,vould h. up
ct, and th. royal po\ver \\"Quld he in imminent 
dJ.11ger of collapse. 
The \\.eak point in Hildebrand's position \vas that neither 
he nor his supporters had any intention of giving up the 
pùsscssiån5 and privileges of the Church. Logically, that 
,yollld ha,"c b 'en the result of thp Cluniac principle of com- 
plete s
p
lrati()n of Church and ".or1d. l
ut thp vip\vs of the 
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reform party had developed. The Church must be free of all 

f'cular control; hut 1 hf\ Church, \vhich ruled n1cn's souls, 
Blust surely be superior to the State, ,vhich was concerned 
Inerely ,vith their bodies, and the Pope, the vicar of Christ, 
n1ust he superior to the Emperor. It was inferred that the 
Church had a right to all its po\vers and property, and was 
free from t he conditions under \vhich it had received them. 
The outcome of such opinions ,vas a long struggle between 
the Church and the temporal power in every part of western 
Europe; and the clergy became even more conéerned with 
politics and ,vorldly affairs than they had been before the 
Cluniac revival. 
In the Investiture Contest, \vhich was the first round in 
the great struggle betv/een Empire and Papacy, each party 
had much right on its side; and the student of history is 
apt to marvel that a reasonable compromise was arranged 
only after forty years of bitter strife. The blame rests 
mainly \yith Hildebrand, \vho resolutely shut his eyes to the 
strong points in the case of his opponents, and displayed an 
overbearing arrogance \vhich any self-respecting ruler was 
bound to resist. His object, in fact, was much ,vider than 
the abolition of simony; it ,vas the complete humiliation of 
the Empire. 
Unfortunately for Germany, the Pope's first blow fell at a 
time \vhen Henry IV. was ill-prepared to resist it. The 
early years of his reign had been disturbed by quarrels about 
the regency. Soon after Henry began to rule for himself, 
he \vas forced by the nobles to dismiss his unpopular minister, 
Adalbert, the ambitious archbishop of Bremen. The king 
never forgave Adalbert's enemies: and he soon succeeded in 
removing one of their leaders, the duke of Bavaria, from 
his duchy, \vhich he gave to a Swabian count whose .name of 
\\'elf \vas destined to be renowned throughout later European 
history. But the dpposed duke allied himself ,vith the 
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SaXOll
, all classes of ,vhom \vcrc cxasp -rated hy IIcnry's 
disregd.rd of their ancic.nt rights and by the heavy taxation 
\vhich his extravagant life rendcred nccc5sary. ...\ very 
formidable rising broke out. Ilenry, deserted by nearly all 
his subjects, purchas'd peace by extensive concessions. As 
the Saxon })Casd.nts rcfuscd to 0 bscrvc the tcrms of the bargain, 
ffi<.lny of the lay nobles no\V joined the king against them. 
The Saxons ,vere defeated, and Henry in his turn \vas able 
to cVd.de the fulfilment of his promises. It \vas \vhen affairs 
\vcrc in this situation that I)opc Gregory hurled his 
thunderbolt. 
IIcnry at first took no notice, and one or t\VO sees \vhich 
fell VtlCant \vere filled in the old \vay. 'fhe Pope threatcned 
tu declare him excommunicate. Thereupon Henry assembled 
at \\'orills a council of t;crnlJ.n clergy, \vhich declared Gregory 
unfit for his oftìcc and pronounced his deposition. 1'his 

Cl1tence \\"as cOInnlulÜcatcù to the IJ ope in grandilpquent 
language. \Vhcn it reachcd hiln, a great synod \vas sitting <.1.t 
!{ome. 
\mid in1mense cnthusiasnl Gregory retorted by 
c:hcoInmunicating IIcnry and proclaiming all his subjects 
released from thcir oaths of allegiance. 
'fhe IJope's decrt:e proved ID(Jre effective than the king's. 
The SJ.xons rene,' ed their rc bclliol1; l1l0St of the feudal 
nobility, seeing a ChàllCe of extorting fresh po\vers from Ifcnry, 
follo\veù their cxanlplc; and a Jnajorit y of the bishops f
ll 
a\\-ay al
{), some afrJ.id to support d king cut uff fronl the 
Church, others cleverly '\"on uver by the l)upe. .\ council of 
L.lY and spiritual nlagnates Inet at 'fribur near 1\lainz, (.In<1 
rcsolvcd thàt no obedience should IJl
 sho\\"n to Henry till 
he httd Illt1df. his peace \vith the l.J opc , and that he should be 
dt'pn...d llnlt\ss \,-ithin t \,.(,1\- \ Jl10nths h.. could s) 'un.' his 
r"'1 'a
" froIH the hall of the Church. Jregory \vas ,1skt'.J tu 
pronounce his Jecision 
lt a furtber cuuncil tu uc h
ld clt 
Augsburg in the follo\\ ing year. 
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1'hc Pope had already begun his journey, when Henry, 
resolving in his straits on a desperate cast, crossed the ...t\lps 
and appeared in north Italy. The nobles of Lombardy, ,vha 
had more to fear from the Pope than from the Emperor, 
\vere inclined to assist him; and Gregory in alarm took refuge 
in the mountain castle of Canossa, \vhich belonged to his 
faithful ally the Countess Matilda of Tuscany. But Henry 
came not for conquest but for pardon. For three bitter 
wintry days the pitiless Pope kept him waiting outside the 
castle gate. At last, clad in the garb of a penitent, he was 
admitted, and fell at the Pope's feet crying for mercy. Gregory, 
at the prayer of some of his own followers, removed the 
sentence of excommunication, but in return Henry had to 
promise that he would accept the verdict of the Pope and the 
German nobles concerning the charges that had been brought 
against him by his subjects. 
Such \vas the famous surrender at Canossa-one of the 
most dramatic episodes of history. It has generally been 
regarded as a heavy blow for the Empire. Some modern 
writers, however, belittle its importance. They regard it 
rather as a clever if undignified move on Henry's part, and 
point out that Henry's appearance in Italy seriously embar- 
rassed the Pope, encouraging his Italian enemies and 
rendering it un\vise for him to make his projected visit to 
Germany. At the same time, the king's release from ex- 
communication brought back to him many of his German 
subjects. Henceforward, the Pope's position was never so 
strong as it had been in 1076. He might still have the better 
of the struggle, but the complete triumph he desired was no 
longer possible. 
If ,ve look DO further than the immediate political situation, 
this vie\v cert
inly has D1uch to commend it. Nevertheless, 
the Elnpire paid heavily in the long run for such advantages 
as it gained by Henry's surrender. The power of the Holy 
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Roman Em
ror ""as hased largely on the prestige and 
mystery \vhich surrounded his sacrcd office. These founda- 
tions of his strength \yere gricvously shaken by such humilia- 
tion as J-Icnry had unclergon -'. The l11er1ieval rnind, (lttaching 
great inlportance to fOlìl1S and synlbols, \v()1Ild chVt'l1 on the 
hunÜliating act itself rather than the diplomatic advantages 
\vhich follo\ved from it. Thirty years before an Emperor 
had been acting as censor of papal morals, pulling do\vn 
popes and setting them up: no\v his son ,vas grovelling in 
a bjcct submission at the feet of onc of thcir successors. I t is 
no ,yonder that the papalists \vere rendered doubly confident 
of success: they could no\v urge that an Emperor had by an 
overt act recognized his inferiority to the Pope. 
\\'ith Canossa, there began forty-five years of intermittent 
strife, in \vhich blood and ink \verc shed in equal quantities. 
Papalist writers developed thcir theories in numberless tracts. 
The most fantastic arguments ,vere employed, the most far- 
tetched analogies triumphantly put for\vard as proofs, the 
most irrelevant texts of Scripture cited. But the t\VO points 
most strongly emphasized \vere the superiority of the spiritual 
(\vhich the Pope represented) to the temporal (for \vhich 
the Emperor stood) and the promise of Christ to Peter- 
H \\'hatsocver thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven "-the Pope as Peter's successor, it \vas assumed, 
having all his prerogatives. Less respectable arguments, 
ho\vever, \vcre used ,vith equal confidence. The sun and 
moon arc respectively types of the Papacy and the Emperor; 
thercfore the Emperor's po\ver must be derived from the Pope. 
Cain, \ve are told, was the first to build a city; therefore the 
temporal state, being founded by a murderer, must be essenti- 
ally bad. 1'he Donation of Constantine-a document really 
forged, though this \\"as not discovered till long after\\"ards- 
\vas used to prove that a Roman Emperor had granted to 
the Holy See the rule of ,vcstern Europe. 
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The imperialists, though later in the field, soon began to 
reply with vigour. (( Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cæsar's and unto God the things that are God's "-this text 
,vas the key of t heir position. Papacy and Empire are co- 
ordinate po,vcrs; each is directly derived from God; each 
is equally e
sential to the well-being of the world; each has 
its appointed sphere which it ought not to transgress except 
at the request of the other. In this world the soul is in- 
separable fron1 the body, nay, its ultimate fate may be 
determined by the body; so the Empire is as important as 
the Papacy in the sight of God. The papalist texts and 
analogies are shown to be inapplicable, and answered by others 
equally irrelevant. Thus, the two swords which the disciples 
had in the garden of Gethsemane are taken to typify the civil 
and the ecclesiastical powers; one is now wielded by the 
Emperor, the other by the Pope. Much more convincing 
is the imperialist argument from history; it was easy to show 
that Christ and the early Christians submitted to the authority 
of the Empire, and that, more recently, it was only imperial 
intervention that had saved the Papacy from complete 
degradation. 
Neither of these rival theories sprang into complete being 
at' once. The imperial case, in fact, was fully developed 
only when the Empire was long past its prime. And from the 
first the papal position was on the whole the stronger. It 
was more in accordance with certain fundamental ideas which 
no one, not even imperialist pamphleteers, ventured to deny. 
And while the papalists boldly claimed universal supremacy 
for the Pope, very few \\rriters, especially at first, ventured 
to do the same for the Emperor. He was the Pope's equal, 
and independent of him, but no more. It \yas natural that 
the clearness and confidence of the papal claim should create 
an impression in its favour. 
Of course few people-and those almost all clergy--could 
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understand the argumcnts of either side; and the laity cho
e 
their party from a great variety of motives. IJlots and 
treason determined the course of events mor -. often than skill 
and courage. On the \vhole, the fighting \vhich took place dur- 
ing the Investiture Contest \vas most futile. Despite Henry's 
sublnission at Canossa the German nobles, in the Diet or 
Assembly of l.orchhcin1, pronounced his deposition and set up 
in his stead l{udolf duke of S\\"abia, affirming at the sanle 
tÏIne thd.t the German cro\\"n \
as purely elective and that 
bishops should be frec1y choscn by the chapters of vacant sce
. 
'Then began three years of ci\'il \var. I-Ienry, supported by 
the: l
henish cities, the lesser nobles of :Franconia and S\vabia, 
and do party of the bishops, struggled \\"ith unexpected succe
s 
d.gainst l{udolf, \vhose strength lay in Bavaria and Sdxony. 
In 1080 the Pope made a false move. He again eXCOIl1- 
nlunicatcd I-Ienry, and claimed that no epi
copal clcction \VdS 
valid \\'ithout his agreclnent. IIis arrogance caused a rcaction 
in the Emperor's favour; and a synod of German clergy once 
nlorc pronounceù Gregory unfit for his oflìcl." and elected an 
Antipop · \vho tuok the title of Clement III. Soon after\vdrds 
IIenry's riyal ""<<.1.S killed in battle, and for the tÎlnc the \var in 
Germany ceased. 
During the follo\ving years, I-Ienry complctcly turncd the 
tables un Gregory. In 1084 he captured I{ome, and \VdS 
cro\vned Enlpcror by Clenlcnt the l \ntipope. Gregory \vho 
held out for some tÏInc in the castle of 5t Angelo, ""as rescued 
by l{obcrt Guiscard, the great Norman ruler uf South Italy: 
hut he found it \vise to aCCOJnpàny the NorlnJ.l1S \vhen thcy 
retired. Next year he died at Sàlcrno. llis last \\"ords 
\V -'rc: " I have loycd justice and hateù iniquity; therefore I 
di 11 in èÀilc. II The great Pop. retained hi:5 self-righteous 
cllthusitl
n1 to the last. 
Fur tll ' Hext Jive years the EUlpcror IhlÙ little truuble either 
in Germany or illlLlly. 1'hen, ho\vc\"cr, Pope Urbdl1 11., \vho 
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had occupied the Holy See since 1088, began to weave a new 
combination against him. A marriage alliance was made 
between the Countess Matilda of Tuscany and the heir to the 
duchy of Bavaria. Henry had again to go to Italy, where 
for seven years he struggled with ill-success against the forces 
of 11atilda, the machinations of the cunning Urban, and 
treachery in his o\vn family. Mean\vhile Urban made a 
triumphant tour in France and Burgundy, and at the Council 
of Clermont initiated the First Crusade. In the general 
enthusiasm for the enterprise, the prestige of the Papacy rose 
higher than ever. 
Henry, ho\vever, struggled gamely on. In Germany he 
\\Tas popular \vith the peasants and to\vnsfolk. He tried hard 
to conciliate the Pope, refraining from the election of a new 
Antipope \vhen Clement died, and declaring his readiness to 
go on crusade as soon as he \vas freed from the sentence of 
excommunication \vhich had once 1110re been pronounced 
against him. But the feudal nobles had no desire for peace, 
and the Emperor's son, also called Henry, wishing to be on 
the \vinning side, suddenly threw in his lot with them. In 1105 
the poor Emperor was treacherously seized at Coblenz by his 
son, and at lngelheim he was forced to sign a formal ab- 
dication. But he soon escaped from his captors, and with 
spirit unbroken began to organize further resistance. In 
1106, however, he died at Liége. 
The reign of Henry IV. \vas most disastrous for Germany. 
His personal character, too, was stained by vice, and he 
Iac
ed the practical good sense which had marked so many 
of his predecessors. Yet it is impossible not to admire the 
unfaltering courage with \vhich he upheld the cause of the 
Empire against the Papacy, and that of the German cro\vn 
against the feudal nobility. 
Henry IV. \vas succeeded by his treacherous SOD. But 
though he had been encouraged in his rebellion by the papal 
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party, the ne\v sovereign soon plo\"cd hÌInself an even n10rc 
vigorous upholder of royal and Ünp
ri(ll rights than evcr his 
father llad been. J\t th 
 frrst opportunity he Illalchcd into 
Ittllyat the heLid of dll exceptionally large army. 111e l>ope, 
l'aschal II., lacked the firmncss of Grcgory anù the subtlety 
of VI bLiIl; he hastened to come to terms; anù in 1111 it 
\vas arrangcd that IIenry should renounce all control ovcr 
cpiscopell elections and the Church should surrender all her 
estates and political privileges. Such an agreement \vas of 
course the logical outcome of Cluniac vic\vs. But I)aschal had 
reckuned \\'ithout his clergy. i\ furious outcry rose through- 
out the Church, the protest deriving added strengt It frol11 
the fact that th<; temporal pU5se

ions of the !>avd.cy had been 
excepted from the operation of the treaty. \Vhen the l>ope 
sccll1cd about to yicld to the storm, Henry entered !{omc, 
dud after fierce street - fighting carried Pope and cardinals 
a\\.elY \vith him. To regain his liberty l)aschal cro\vneù 
llcnry as Emperor and conscntcd to leave the investiture of 
bishop
 in his hands, on conditiun that the Church Jnight kcep 
her estates anù po\ver. ... \gain the clergy refuscd thcir consent; 
and in J1'rancc there \vas even talk of declaring l)aschal a 
heretic. It \vas maintained that the l>opc, haying given hit; 
pron1Îsc unùer constraint, \vas not bound to keep it-a per- 
nicious doctrine \\"hich appears over dnd 0\ cr agau1 in the 

liùdlc Ages to cÅcuse brcaches of faith. Paschal acceptcd 
this vic\v, and repudiated the agrCf'IDent. Ilenry, occupied 
by disturbances \vhich helù brokcn out in GcrmJ.ny, \vas und.blc 
tu rctaliat
 till I 116, \vhen he agelin occupied l{ollle, \\"here 
hi
 \vife l\latilda, daughter of IIcnry l. of England, \Vd.S 
cro\vncd En1prcss. But the Pope Jnanagcd to kcep out uf 
his \\ay, and Ilothing decisive \va
 acl1Îcvcd. 
l
()th sides, ho\vcvcr, ,vere \\cary of the struggle. In 
l;ral1ce and England, a satisfactury cUlnpron1Ïsè had ah celdy 
Lccn attaincd; and \\"hen in 1119 the tactful anù statcsffidlllikc 
7 
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Calixtus II. became Pope, an effort was made to arrange 
reasonable terms with the Emperor also. As soon as each 
side was willing to listen to the arguments of the other, 
astonishing progress \vas made. It was decided to leave 
the question to a council of the German clergy. This met at 
Worms in 1122, and \vas presided over by a papal legate. 
In a fe\v days it achieved its object; and the Concordat of 
Worms in six sentences brought to an end a struggle which 
had lasted nearly fifty years.. Henry granted to the Church 
II all investiture by the ring and the staff" and It freedom 
of election and free consecration in all churches of the Empire." 
For his part the Pope conceded that elections of bishops and 
abbots should be made in the king's presence; so that, if 
dispute should arise, he might lend his support to the most 
worthy candidate. And before consecration the prelate- 
elect was to receive from the king possession of his estates 
and temporal jurisdictIon, and to do homage for them. 
It was an honest and reasonable attempt to be just to both 
God and Cæsar. I'he bishop's spiritual authority was to 
be received from the Church; but the State was to have a 
guarantee that hig temporal power would be loyally exercised. 
Homage ,vas to be rendered between election and consecration 
--that is to say, before the candidate became a fully-con- 
stituted bishop. At the same time, it was possible that the 
Emperor might have an objectionable candidate forced on 
him; though the stipulation that elections were to be made 
in the royal presence furnished a practical safeguard again
t 
this. Nevertheless European opinion regarded the Con- 
cordat as a victory for the Papacy. After all, when men 
looked back to the days of Henry III., it ,vas evident that the 
changes since then had all been in favour of the Pope. The 
Papacy might have won only half a loaf, but it had begun the 
struggle with no bread at all. This view of the Concordat 
was of much practical importance; for when the fight between 
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Papacy and Empire \vas renc\\yed on other issues, it \vas the 
pap(ll party that had the confidence born of success. 
l\part fron1 th\" qucstion of cpiscop<ù appointn1cnts, the 
Ill\'f,,,tituf<' C ontc",t hdd m()
t disa"tro\ls effects on Gprmdny. 
'fhe central authority had becn greatly \\"cdkl'ned. 1
hc 
great nobles had made good use of so excellent an opportunity 
to increase their independence. [he cro\vn could no longer 
rely on the loyalty of the Church. Hcnccfor\vard the German 
king had to trust to the resources of hie;; O\Yll estates, and 
thp :,upport of the' lesser nobility and the to\vns. But these 
aids \vcre not enough to save the royal po\ver from continual 
and often r
pid decay. 
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\VUEN, in 1125, Henry V. died, the line of Franconian 
Emperors came to an end. Once again the German nobles 
\vere free to give effect to their fight of electing the 
German king. Not that Henry had omitted to prepare 
the way for a successor. During the Investiture Contest, 
one of the staunchest supporters of the Emperor had been 
Frederick of Hohenstaufen, whose castle of that name stood 
on the summit of a peak in the Swabian Alp, the beautiful 
range of hills which separates the valley of the Neckar from 
the upper basin of the Danube. Round about lay the family 
estates, including the village of Waiblingen-a name which 
was to become a battle-cry over half Europe. Frederick's 
services to Henry IV. had been rewarded by the hand of the 
Emperor's daughter and the title of duke of Swabia. He 
thus became one of the greatest magnates of Germany, not- 
\vithstanding the fact that his territory comprised only the 
northern part of the old Swabian duchy. In Henry V.'s 
time Frederick's younger son Conrad was made duke of 
Fral1conia; and he and his elder brother, also called Frederick, 
were regarded by the Emperor as his heirs. The elder of 
the two, moreover, had married the daughter of Henry the 
Black, duke of Bavaria. Henry V. was confident that one 
or the other \vould be chosen as his successor. 
But there ,vere powerful interests at \vork on the other side. 
The bishops, now committed to Hildebrand's views, had no 
88 
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\vi
h for a strong Emperor-especially one from a family 
,vh s' fortunes had been establi
h 'd through thcir oppo
ition 
to the !}ope. 
Io
t of the nobles \vere likc\\ isc disinclin->d 
to elect anyone likely to keep thcm in order. Anù the in- 
fluence of Saxony, still the largest, strongest, and n10st inde- 
pendent duchy, \va:, e:xcrted against the aggrandizement of 
d southcrn house. The cunning Archbishop of :\Iainz made 
skilful u
e of thes \ various ITIotivcs; and eventually the choice 
fell on the duke of Sdxony, Lothair. 
Not\vith
tanding hi
 advanced age, Lothair ,vas still an 
encrgetic and shre\vd man. But he cannot be countcd anlong 
the grcd.t Enlperors. Ht" quarrcllcd \vith the family of IIohcn- 
staufcn, dI1d so involved Gcrnlany again in civil ,var. Hclped 
by his son-in-Ia\\r, the duke of Bavaria, he ,vas victorious; 
but the conflict \\.as the hcginning of a long struggle bct\\.ccn 
Bavaria and S\vabia, It \Vclf Þ and It \\'aiblinben,tt ,vhich did 
untold harnl to Gerlllany, and '\1hich, spreading to Italy, 
gave rise to the ferocious and insane fcuds of the Guclfs and the 
Ghih{\llincs. 
LothairÞs election ,vas largely due to the papal party in 
the Gerlnan Church; and for most of hi:; reign he sho\\"cd 
himself properly ubedient to his benefactors. lIe mddc 
t\\"o expeditions to Italy, in each CdSC ,vith the object of 
upholding Innucent II., a Pupe ,vho held fast to the 
IIilùebrd.uùine traditions, and \\"ho \vas opposed by a 1 ivai 
of less strict vie\vs. LothairÞs intervention achieved it
 
purpose, hut his subservience to Innocent did no guud to the 
prestige uf th' Empire. The Pope, indeed, \VJ.S so over- 
h \aring to his protector that the t\\.o finally fell out, but 
l..othair'g deat h g()on aftcr\vard
 aycrt.'d a s('ri()u
 dp\elopment 
of thp di...;putt'. 
Like IIl\TIry \., othair h,-ld I11d.d" ptlll
 \\ hi('h c..lnu
 to 
nothing. II, hdd. hop'd that his son-in-tnv, the Jukc of 
Bavarid, ,vould succecd hinl. But dS Sa..'\.ony dnù \\"ide lands 
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In Tuscany fell to the duke on the Enlperor's death, he '\vas 
passed over as too po'\verful. It ,vas now the turn of the 
Hohenstaufen, and the influence of the clergy secured the 
cro\vn for Conrad of Franconia, the younger of the t'\vo brothers 
disappointed in 1125. For over a century the family ruled 
over Germany, giving her a succession of kings '\vho rank 
an10ng the most gifted sovereigns in history. 
Conrad ,vas a gallant warrior and a generous and upright 
man. But though he fought against the Welfs and took 
Bavaria from them, he troubled little about either Germany 
or the Empire. Elected through the influence of the clergy, 
he \vas \vhat the Germans call a " Pfaffenkönig," a parsons' 
king, and even more devoted to them than his predecessor. 
\Vhen St Bernard of Clairvaux came to Germany preaching 
a holy \var against the Turk, Conrad at once felt moved to 
take the cross; and in 1147, \vith his nephew, Frederick of 
S\vabia, and a considerable force of Germans, he set out for 
the East. The expedition, known as the Second Crusade, 
\vas a failure; during Conrad's absence, the Welfs stirred up 
a revolt in Germany; and when he returned, its suppression 
occupied him till shortly before his death in 1152. 
On the whole, the power of the German crown became 
'\veaker during the reigns of Lothair and Conrad III. Yet these 
years were not unpropitious to the nation. In the first place, 
they \vitnessed the renewal of the German advance east\vard. 
For up\vards of a century the settlers in the Marks had 
generally been on the defensive, and very little of the ground 
lost to the vVends in 983 had been reconquered. \:Vhen 
duke of Saxony, however, Lothair, had initiated a new 
aggressive movement. He ,von successes against both Danes 
and Slavs, and the duke of Poland recognized his suzerainty. 
In 1134 he gave the North l\lark to a count of the house of 
Ascania (a corrupt Latin form of Aschersleben), who had rich 
estates in the Harz mountains. The North lVlark now com- 
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prispd nothing more than a small strip of land on the ,vest 
hank of tIat" J
lhc. Rut thC' ne\v margra\.C', \\'ho "'as kno\vn 
a
 Alh'rt the \if, \va
 
lll dmhitious c.lnd ('nergetic Illan; 
partly by diplolnacy, partly by arms, he succeeded in 
acquiring a considerable tract beyond the river; and his nc,v 
territories \vcre henceforth kno,vn as the l\lark of Branden- 
hurg, a \Vendish stronghold \vhich he had only taken after a 
long siege. In Conrad's time the enthusiasm for the crusade 
operated in favour of further expansion. Those \vho could 
not go to Palestine \vcrc invited to join in a holy war against 
the heathen Slavs. Though no dazzling success \vas gained, 
the movemcnt marked the beginning of a period in \vhich 
German civilization, under the cloak of religion, made great 
advances cast\vard. 
At the same time, there \vas a renewal of missionary activity 
among the Slavs. Thp first half of the t\vclfth century sa\v 
one of the great religious revivals of the 
Iiddle Ages. The 
Cluniac monasteries had begun to degenerate, but other 
orders took their place. Some reformers sa\v the cauc;e of 
monastic corruption in the common life enjoincd by the 
Benedictine rule. lIenee there arose the Carthusian order, 
in \vhich, though belonging to a common monastery and 
attending certain seryicc5 in a common church, the monks 
spent their days, took their meals, and slept in s 'parate cells. 
Though founded by a German, Bruno of I
öln, the order ".as 
most flourishing in France. A fc\v houses ,vere indeed estab- 
1ish{'d in Germany, but there the Carthusians \verc altogether 
overshado\vcd by the Cistercians. The Cistercian order 
d )ri\"cù its name from the abbey of Cîteaux in Frcnch I
ur- 
gundy, founded in 10g8. The abbey sent forth offshoots, and 
1 hus there arose d. ne'V Order, follo\vin& a rule based on that 
of St Benedict, but differing from it in many details. I'he 
Ci"tercians S.l\V in t he departure ilom rigid dsceticic;m the root 
ot all the cvil
 that had o\"ert,lken earlier mon,-t.steries. They 
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\vore the coarsest garments, subsisted on plain and 
canty 
fare, and evpn in their churches \voulò allo\v no architectural 
ornament and no rich ypstn1ents. l
emote and uncultivated 
spots \vcrc chosen as sites for their houses. Land round a 
Cistercian abbey, it is true, seldom remained untilled for long, 
for ,vhen not at service or meals, every monk ,vas required 
to devote himself assiduously to some allotted task, \vhich 
,vould often have to do \vith agriculture, as each monastery 
supported itself. Rough manual work, ho,vever, was not 
performed by the monks themselves, but by inferior and 
uneducated members of the Order, kno,vn as conversi or 
lay-brethren. 
The organization of the Order was such that every Cis- 
tercian house was under the control and supervision of several 
authorities. And for many years the Cistercians remained 
,vonderfully austere, and wielded enormous influence. 
During the second quarter of the twelfth century the most 
po\verful man in Europe was neither Pope nor Emperor but 
the famous Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, one of the first 
Cistercian houses. His renown led to the foundation 
of numberless Cistercian monasteries in all parts of \vestern 
Europe; and the Cistercian Order played a notable part in 
the Christianizing of the eastern Marks of Germany. 
In this work, however, even the Cistercians Vlere outdone 
by an order of another type. A monk \vas essentially a 
recluse; he influenced others by example, not by precept. 
Everybody regarded 
.he monastic life as higher than that 
of the parish priest; but there were many ,vho regretted 
the selfishness of a monk's ideals, and held that to live in a 
community and according to an ascetic rule \vas not incom- 
patible ,vith an active concern for the good of those outside. 
Hence there arose \vhat ,vere kno,Vl1 as Regular Canons. 
Of these the most famous order \vas that of the Premonstra- 
tensians, so-caned from their mother-house Prémontré J near 
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Laon in France. Their founder was a Gcrman, Norbert of 
Xanten, \vhosp rcno\\pn for holiness raisrrl him in I I
() to the 
archhishopric of 
Iagdphurg. It. thus 'aIlle about that the 
J}rcmonst ratensians \-;cre in the forefront of the Jnission 
against Slavonic heathenism. Norbert's canons lived in 
monasteries; their lives ,,,ere as ascctic as those of the Cis- 
tercians; hut they \\gerc allo"9cd, or rathcr it \vas thcir duty, 
to go ahout among the ppople of the neighbourhood, preaching, 
hearing confessions, administering the sacraments, (lnd 
generally caring for their spiritual needs. Christendom and 
Germany O\\ge thcm a hcayy debt for \,'hat they did. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER \TIT 


The century from 1050 to I ISO marks roughly what is kno\vn 
as the middle !{omancsque period of German architecture. 1"'hc 
churches of this time \\ ere still plain and dignified, both outside 
and in, but ornament becam
 more profuse and vaulting appeared 
in the cathedrals and big abbeys. \Vork in the middle-l{oman- 
csquc style is plentiful, but has seldom survived on a large scale, 
most of the churches erected at this time having been rebuilt 
or restored by architects \vho troubled little about prescrvin
 
thcir original appearance. A fc\v of the most instructive and 
accessible examples of the style may, ho\vevcr, be mention cd :- 
I(Öln: Churches of St Cecilia and 5t TJrsula. (parts). 
J...aach: (near Andernach) the 
\bbey Church. 

Iainz: 'rhe C,tthedral anù the chapel of 5t Gotthard (very 
important). 
\\Yonn
: Church of 5t Paul. 
Speyer: 'fhe Cathedral (perhaps the best example of all). 
(2ncdlinburg: The l\bb
y Church. 

Iagdeburg: Cloisters of the Church of OUf I..ady. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE STRUGGLE FOR IT AL Y 


ON the death of Conrad III., his nephew, Frederick of Swabia, 
was peacefully chosen king. With him we enter on the most 
brilliant period in the history of the Holy Roman Empire. 
After Charles the Great, Frederick Barbarossa, or Redbeard, 
was perhaps the most gifted and able of all the medieval 
Emperors. He has become a hero of the German nation, 
and in truth he was one of the noblest Germans that have ever 
lived. But his interests were centred in the Empire, rather 
than in his northern kingdom. He was filled with lofty ideas 
of imperial greatness and power, regarding the Empire as 
founded by God for the temporal and spiritual welfare of all 
mankind. His attitude reminds one of Otto III.; but 
Frederick had a fund of practical common sense and a stead- 
fastness of purpose that Otto entirely lacked. In fact, if 
anybody could have realized the splendid ideals embodied 
in the office of Holy Roman Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa 
,vas the man. Pure, generous, and straightfor\vard in 
character, strong, active, and graceful in body, a skilful 
commander, valiant warrior, and eloquent speaker, he \vas 
the pattern of a Christian king of the Middle Ages. In his 
enthusiasm for his imperial mission he sometimes sacrificed 
the interests of the German kingdom; yet he set before the 
eyes of the nation a kingly type which was never forgotten 
and which has had an inspiring influence on Germany ever 
SInce. 
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I>crhaps b 
cause his lTIother \\'as a \Velf, Frederick hCgdl1 
his reign hy hcsto\ving on IIenry the Lion, no\v head of that 
family, the duchy of 11avclria. IIenry of Babenberg, to \\"hom 
Baval id. had been given hy Conrad III., \vas created duke of 
Austria, \yhich no\V became free from Bavarian overlordship 
and \vas granted unprecedented rights and immunities. 
By these and other concessions to the great noblcs, Frederick 
secured a period of internal peace, though it is true that they 
seriously impaired the supremacy of the cro\vn. It is likely, 
ho\vever, that Frederick at this time thought little of his 
position as German king. lIe ,vished to give effect to 
al] the prerogatiy'cs and authority of the Roman Emperor. 
From the lofty heights of imperial po\vcr and prestige, he 
could sU1ilc at the strivings of dukes or margrayes for petty 
estates and privileges. If the nobles \\'ere not content \vith 
their po\vers neither \\'as he content \\9ith his. If thcir 
authority WdS increased, it \\"as only that. IllS lnight be 
increased still morc. 
Frederick, ho\\"c\'er, \\9as too practical a man to trust entirely 
to an authorit.y \vhich he did not yet po

ess, dnd \vhich, in 
any event, it might prove hard to Inake effective. He \vished 
to beat the Dobility at their o\\rn game; to make it clear that 
his strength \vas based not merely on his ejection by the 
German magnates, or his coronation hy the l>ope, but also 
on broad, \vcallhy, and populous estates. The dOIl1ail1s of 
the Hohenstaufen, \vhich lay nlostly ill the fertile ,"alley uf 
the upper I
hinc, ""ert. alone enuugh to mah.e 14'fcderick onc 
of the greatest D1en in Gern1any. 'rhey \\cre thickly dotted 
\\ith castles built by 17rcderick's father. Carefully achninis- 
t 
rl'c.1 hy a large staff f oflìcials, they producèd a yery 5111>- 
stant idl I eVl'I1UC. f.....redcrirh. tried to cldd to then1 hy C\ CI Y 
J.onour dhle Ine
ns. tie &.l.chicYcd a Bot 
\\'urtl!y accession to 
his 1 'suurces ,,"hen in 1 156 he luarrit:d the heiress of the coun t y 
of Upper Burgundy. 
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The policy of enlarging the royal domain was unquestionably 
a ,vise one. In France it led to the triumph of the cro\vn 
over feudalism. In England it \vas largely the size and 
wealth of their personal estates that enabled the kings to 
hold their ground against the nobility. Unfortunately the 
German crown seems to have been somewhat despised by 
Frederick and most of his successors. Henceforward,' a 
German king either pursues impracticable ideals of imperial 
greatness or, more frequently, uses his position merely to 
increase the influence and resources of his family. In either 
case the rights of the GermaI} crown were apt to be sacrificed. 
During nearly all his reign Frederick's interests were 
centred in Italy. His aim was to enforce what he conceived 
to be his Ï1nperial rights over the whole of that country. 
In these aspirations he was much influenced by Rainald of 
Dassel, his most trusted counsellor, whom he made Imperial 
Chancellor and archbishop of !{öln. Rainald ,vas one of 
the most astute diplomatists of German history; but though 
he served his sovereign brilliantly, the principles of his policy 
were altogether opposed to the real interests of Germany. 
Both he and Frederick drew many of their ideas from 
the Civil Law of the Roman Elnpire, the study of which was 
no\v being eagerly pursued in Italy, especially at the great 
law-school of Bologna. The Bolognese doctors ,vere never 
tired of insisting that Frederick, as Roman Emperor, pos- 
sessed all the prerogatives of an Augustus or a Constantine. 
Frederick naturally welcomed such doctrines, though, as a 
practical statesman, he recognized the expediency of waiving 
some of the rights ascribed to him. Nevertheless, his lofty 
notions sometimes led him to lose sight of the un
lter- 
able differences between the Italy of the eleventh century 
and the Italy of a thousand years before. 
In Italy Frederick had t\VO chief enelnies-the .Pope and 
the cities of Lombardy. In material pO"
ver the former \vas 
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not a dangerous opponent. It ,vas all he could do to kc \p 
a hold on his o\vn city; for the Romans \vere a turbulent 
pcopl:. \vith republican aspirations, and more than onc
 in 
thl t\,"('lfth century Inade I
omc too ho1 for thcir bishop. 
But in distl iets r 
Jn()t -, frunI the IJope's prescnc' his ITIoral 
authority \vas at this tin1e inlmcnse. A sentence of ex- 
communication ,vas as daInaging to a prince as half a dozcn 
dcfcats in battle; and the most sclfit;h and treacherous 
enterprises met \vith \videspread approval if they ,vere directed 
against enemies of the Holy See. And among these, in 
general estimation, the Emperor must inevitably he counted. 
For some time, ho\vever, the Lombard cities ,vere a more 
immediate danger to Frederick. The crusades had given a 
great stimulus to trade \vith the East; and the to,vns of 
north Italy, already of commercial importance, advanced 
more rapidly than ever in population and ,vealth. By this 
time many of them had republican constitutions of their 
o,vn, and \\'cre practically independent of any external 
control; ,vhilc some of the strongest, in particular l\lilan, 
had established a supremacy over their less po\verful 
ncighbours. Any attempt to revive imperial rights over 
north I taly ,vas certain to meet ,vith obstinate resistance. 
The strife began ,,"hen in 1154 Frederick made his first 
expedition to Italy. I t ,vas not primarily a military enter- 
prise; Frederick's main object ,vas achieved ,vhen he ,vas 
cro\vned En1pcror by Adrian lV.-the solitary English Pope 
in history; but he had sho\l{n his hostility to the northern 
cities, and on his \\'ay home a determined though unsuccessful 
attenlpt to cut him off" as made by the \Teronese. 
Soon after,vards thcre came the end to Frederick's friend. 
ship ,vith the Papacy. At a solemn assembly of Gernlan 
Inagn'ltes an envoy from Rome delivered a message in \vhich 
AJrian spoke of the Empire as a II benefice II granted by the 
I-Iuly See. The implied claim to feudal overlordship caused 
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such an outburst of anger among the German nobles that the 
Pope thought it ,veIl to explain his words away. Neverthe- 
less, the incident \vas in effect a declaration of war, and Dlarks 
the beginning of the second phase of the great struggle 
bet\veen the Empire and the Papacy. 
In 1158 Frederick entered seriously on his work in Italy. 
He soon took Milan and reduced the other cities to sub- 
mission. But the despotic claims which he now asserted 
provoked an immediate rebeIlion, and it was only after a 
two years' siege that Milan, the ringleader, fell. Her ,valls 
were levelled with the ground; and the towns which had 
assisted her, though allowed to keep a measure of inde- 
pendence, were each put under a German governor. 
Meanwhile Adrian IV. had died. A majority of the car.. 
dinals had chosen as his successor Alexander III., a man 
notorious for his high views on papal authority. The im
 
perialist party among the cardinals, however, set up an Anti- 
pope more favourable to Frederick's policy. Alexander was 
generaIly recognized by western Christendom; but Frederick 
declared that it was his right to decide between rival claimants 
to the Holy See. In 1167 he marched on Rome, occupied 
the city, and drove Alexander to flight. 
This victory marks Frederick's nearest approach to success 
in his I talian policy. The decline of his fortunes began 
immediately.. A pestilence broke out in his army, carried 
off Rainald of Dassel, and compeIled a retreat to Germany. 
For seven years Frederick was unable to return, and his long 
absence ruined his schemes. The Lombard cities, casting 
aside their old jealousies, formed themselves into a powerful 
league. Alexander III. entered into a close alliance with 
them. His authority \vas recognized by all save Frederick's 
personal supporters in Germany and Italy. Thus when in 1174 
Frederick returned to the charge, he found his foes united 
and stronger both morally and materially. 
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I.rom 1174 to 1178 11'rcderick lllet \vith a series of disastcrs. 
IIp failcd to capture Alcssandria-a new fortress Luilt by 
the Lombard League and named in honour of the I)upc. 
The German army, in fact, \\as quite inadequate for its task, 
for many of the nobles, including Henry the Lion, held aloof; 
and tht; Emperor's defeat by the l\Iilanese at the battle (jf 
Legnano in 1176 was only to Le expected in the circumstdnces. 
Nevertheless, the moral effect of the battle \,'as great. It 
drove Frederick to come to terms \vith the Pope. At Venice, 
In I 177, the Emperor kissed l\lcxander's foot in ackno\vledg- 
nlcnt of his spiritual authority, and recogniLcd the independ- 
ence of the city of !{ome. On his side, the Pope freed 
17rcdcrick Iruin the sentence of excommunication, and aban- 
doned hi
 alliance \vith the Lombards. With these the 
EInperor concluded a truce \vhich in 1183 became a definitive 
peace. The cities \vcrc allowed to keep thcir rights, subject 
to the con tirmation of their officials by the Emperor. In 
return they gave a formal ackno\vlcdgment of his authority. 
lircdcrick's policy had failed. Yet tht; treaty marked a 
check rather than a defeat. After all, his influ
nce in Italy 
nU\\ ".as greater than it had been at the beginning of his rule. 
And in 1186 he scored a \9cry notable triumph by the marriage 
of his son Hcnry to Constance, the heiress of the Norman 
realm of Naples and Sicily. Imperial pO \\'cr , if \veak in the 
north, \VdS by this lllatch to gain a stronghold in the south. 
'Though Italy claÏ1n<:d most of the Emperor's tin1c, his 
reign sa\v strih.ing evcnts in Germany. Frederick's generosity 
to\vards IIenry the Lion \vas not met \vith the gratitude it 
òe
crvcd, and the ambitious \\'elf took advantage of his 
sovereign's preoccupations to attcn1pt the formation of a 
strong and independent state in the north. lIe pro- 
moted the colonization and conversion of ] Iolstein and 
l\Iccklenburg, \\'hich \\ ere annexed to his Sa
on duchy. l'l1t: 
Baltic trade \Vd.S encouraged, dlld the city of Lübcch. o\ved 
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much of its subsequent prosperity to Henry's commercial 
policy. On Brunswick, his favourite residence, he bestowed 
valuable privileges, while in Bavaria he founded Munich. 
In other spheres Henry's doings were less commendable, 
and bitter complaints were raised against his efforts to 
bring under his rule the Emperor's tenants-in-chief in north 
Gern1any. Finally, Frederick intervened. Henry, thrice 
summoned to defend himself before the Emperor and his 
fellow-princes, refused to appear. He was outlawed, and 
his lands declared forfeit. Frederick used the opportunity 
to break up the old tribal duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. 
Great territories in Westphalia were given to the arch- 
bishopric of I{öln. 'fhe ducal title, and many of Henry's 
estates in the east went to Bernard of Anhalt, a son of 
Albert the Bear. Several Saxon bishoprics were freed from 
all overlordship save that of the Emperor himself. The 
duchy of Bavaria, shorn of Styria, was bestowed on 
Frederick's Count Palatine, Otto of Wittelsbach. Henry 
tried to resist, but soon gave in; and on promising to go 
into exile in England for three years, he was allowed to 
keep his domains of Brunswick and Lüneburg. It was a 
great victory for Frederick. · 
The overthrow of Henry the Lion ended the existence of 
the tribal duchies which had played so influential a part since 
the ninth century. The old" peoples" of Germany were now 
an deprived of political unity. Frederick's victory thus 
destroyed a powerful disintegrating force. On the whole, 
hO\\TeVer, the results \vere not beneficial to the nation. North 
Germany was in future not so strong for defence or advance 
against the Danes or the Slavs. The crown, moreover, failed 
to turn Henry's downfall to its own advantage; and the 
establishment of numerous states of moderate strength proved 
more detrinlental to German unity than the four or five big 
duchies of former days. 
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l
or the tÏ1nc, lu)\\"cver, Frederick 
toud on a high pinnacle 
of po\vcr and fame. His might and influcnce \\"ere fittingly 
displayed at the brilliant festival held at :\Iainz in 1184 to 
celebrate the knighting of his t\VO eldest sons, \vhere the 
Eluperor, surrounded by the nobility of the German nation, 
presided over the contests of his knights in arms and song. 
But high ,LS }"'rcderick's reputation stood, it \vas further 
enhanced \vhen, in 1188, he came for\vard to fulfil the Enlperor's 
duty of leading the hosts of Christendoln against the infidel. 
'''estern Eurupc} aghast at the recent capture of Jerusalem 
by the fdffiOUS sultan, Saladin, \vas eagerly taking up arms for 
anuther crusadc. RichJ.rd uf England and Philip \ugustus 
uf 1 7 r(1I1Ce resolved to join, and it looked as though the greatest 
kings uf Europe \vcre to serve under Frederick's command. 
Gerluany itself responded \vith cnthusiaSln to the appeal for 
action; and it \vas at the head of a magnificent arlny, and 
aCCOlnpd.l1ied by his son Frederick of S\\'abia and son1C of 
the greatest Gcrman princes, that the Empcror set out for 
the East. lIe \vent overland, by \vay of Constantinople dnd 
through Asia 
linor. The army had reached Cilicia \vithout 
serious nÜshap, \vhen the EInpcror, in trying to S\\
iln his hor
c 
acru
s a s\vift riycr, \vas S\\"cpt a\vay and dro\vned. His body 
\\.as rcco\"crcd, and \vas carried at the head of the arnlY as it 
continued its advance to'\
ards the Holy Land, under the 
command of l-;rcdcrick ûf S\vabia. But the EU1pcror's loss 
,vas irreparable. The Germans gre\v discouraged under the 
attacks of the Turks and the ravages of disease. They did 
indeed reach Acre, \vher\JI they \\"ere reinforced by llctach- 
J11cnts of their countrymen \vho had come by sea; and thcy 
touk po.rt in the siege of the to\vn. But Frederick of S\vabia 
soon di'd; the prccious hones of the Elnpcror fell into the 
hdnd
 of the infidels; and in the end, after Leupold of ,,\ustritl 
h
ld qU
lrrelIcd \vith I
ichard of Engldnd, the G )rlllan furce 
\vent dc
ponùently hOIne, lCd.ving the Frcnch and English 
S 
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to reap what slnall success \vas to be \von. The failure of the 
crusade \vas symbolical of \vhat was to follow in Germany. 
It was the loss of the 
:mperor that had ruined it, and the 
removal of his commanding personality also meant the ruin 
of the German kingdom. 
At first Frederick's death seemed to have made little 
difference to the political state of western Europe. His 
eldest son, ,vho no\V became Henry VI., had all his father's 
energy and force, and was an extraordinarily able man, 
though inclined to be hard and cruel. Under him, to out':Vard 
seeming, the Empire becalne more powerful than ever. But 
his authority rested on unstable foundations; and whatever 
he might achieve elsewhere, Henry was an ill friend to 
Germany. To him the focus of his power was his Norman 
inheritance in south Italy. Hitherto, however interested 
in Italian affairs, the Emperors had always treated Germany 
as the source of their strength and their base of operations. 
Novv, for some sixty years, the position was reversed, with 
results disastrous to Germany and the Empire alike. 
 
It \vas not without difficulty that Henry VI. established 
himself in Naples and Sicily, for on the death of his father- 
in-law in 1189, his subjects, reluctant to accept a German 
lord, set up as their king an illegitimate member of the 
old royal house. The Emperor's first attempt to drive him 
out wa9 broken off through a rising in Saxony headed by Henry 
the Lion, who had returned from England. Luckily, the 
English king, Richard I., was soon afterwards handed over 
to the Emperor by Leopold of Austria, who had taken him 
prisoner. Richard was Henry the Lion's brother-in-law, and 
was therefore induced by the Emperor to mediate between him 
and Henry. But though a satisfactory arrangement brought. 
the rebellion to an end, it was not till 1194 that Henry VI. 
was able to complete the reduction of Naples and Sicily. 
For the next two or three years Henry played the Emperor 
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as none of his predecessors had done. All Italy obeyed him. 
Gern1any remainerl quiet. I{ichard of England had s\vorn 
allegiance tn him as pc.lrt payment for his release, and the 
other kings of northern Europe lie treated as his vassals. 
lIe c.lSSUIl1Cd a lufty ton' to\vards the EU1peror of Constantin- 
ople, dnd the Jnarriage of his brother to a Byzantine princess 
suggests that he had some thought of eventually adding the 
Eastcrn Elnpire to the dominions of his house. The Christian 
kings of Cyprus and Armenia acknowledged him as their over- 
lord. Ill.' even exacted tribute from r.lohammedan princes 
in North Africa. It ,vas all very impressive and very futile. 
For in 1197, \vhen in the midst of preparations for a great 
crusade, h
 ,vas cut off by a fever at the age of thirty-two. 
I lis heir \\"as three years old. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 


THE stars in their courses were against the Empire. As if 
its plight ,vere not bad enough already, the year after 
Henry VI.'s death sa\v the elevation to the Papacy of one 
of the greatest men in medieval history. In enthusiasm and 
determination Innocent III. was scarcely second to Hildebrand, 
and he excelled him in sagacity and address. During his 
rule the Papacy reached the height of its power. Later 
it may now and then have been stronger as a political force, 
but never before or since has its strength been dra\vn from 
so many sources, political, moral, and spiritual, as in the 
days of Innocent III. 
Against the Empire Innocent played a winning game 
\vith great success. Taking advantage of the minority of 
Henry's heir, he drove the imperial officials out of central 
Italy, and improved the occasion by making substantial 
additions to the papal states. From Constance, the 
Emperor's \vidow, he exacted an acknowledgment of papal 
suzerainty over Naples and Sicily, and on her death acted 
as guardian of her son Frederick. 
Mean\vhile there had been a disputed election to the crown 
of Germany. The Welfs had raised their heads again, and 
while Philip of Swabia, brother of Henry VI., was upheld by 
the partisans of the Hohenstaufen, an equally strong party 
supported Otto of Brunswick, son of Henry the Lion. The 
consequent civil war resolved itself into a struggle between 
south and north. Each party sought foreign allies, Philip 
10 4 
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in 11'rancc, Otto in England; hut at first neither obtdineù 
much effective help from abroad. 1'he I)ope, of course, took 
care to fish in the troubled ,vaters. As the parties \\pere 
fairly equal in strength, he \vas excellently placed for exacting 
a heavy price for his aid, and papal authority over the German 
Church, ,,"hich had SOlllc,vhat declined under Frederick 
Barbarossa, \vas fully restored. 
Ioreovcr, by supporting 
Otto at first, Innocent obtained the surrender of many of 
the imperial claims over Italy. Then, ,vhen Philip's cause 
seemed in the ase .ndant, Innocent ,vent over to hiIn, set him 
free fron1 the sentence of excommunication \\'hich of course 
had been pronounccd against hitn, and received further benefits 
as a rc,vard. In 1208, ho,vcycr, Philip ,vas murdered. IIis 
party for the tin1e collapsed. Otto, a very short-sighted 
politician, bought back the IJope's favour and secured corona- 
tion as J:mperor by abandoning all ilnperial rights over 
Italy and all itnpcrial control over episcopal elections. No 
sooner, ho,,"cycr, did he consider his position secure than he 
repented of his bargain, and tried to rcyive the; Enlpcror's 
authority bcyond the 
\lps. Innocent promptly excommuni- 
cated hitn, and soon after\va.rds his Í11tri b >1.1CS in Gcrmany, 
backed by the influcnce of 11'rance, persuaded some of the 
GerInan princes to proclaim as their king Henry \'1.'s sun 
l:lcdcrick, ,,,hose kingdonl of Naples and Sicily had, though 
,\'ith llluch diftìculty, been pres :ar\.cd for hinl by his guardian 
tht' IJ upe . l;"redcriek S\Vürc allegic.lllce to th' l)opc and con- 
firlllcd all Otto's concessions. Then he \\"cnt to Gernlany, 
,vherc hi
 cau
 nlade great hcad\ray. The dccisiye battle 
\\ as fought in 1214 at 130uyines in };'landers, \\"here Otto, 
helped by an J.
nglish force sent by his uncI\.: I
ing John, 
'Vc.1S o\"erthro".n hy Philip J\ugllstuc; of 1 4 rancc, at the head 
of an ar1ny ()f French and GcrJnans. Th 
 (It--f 3at \rl I
1npcror 
stluggled 011 for a fc\v years J1l0rC, but in 1218 his death 
left li"rcdcrick 11. undisputed king uf Gcrnld.uy. 
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The twenty years since the death of Henry VI. had been 
a sorry time for the German realm. Imperial and royal 
rights had been dissipated. The nobles had taken advantage 
of the civil ,var to increase their independence. And though 
there was once again a strong man on the throne, he had 
been placed there by the Papacy and France. Popes had 
often influenced royal elections in Germany, but never before 
had they introduced a candidate from abroad, and never 
before had a German king owed his throne to foreign arms. 
It ,vas in Frederick's favour that in 12I6 the career of 
Innocent III. came to an end. Yet the Papacy still retained 
the commanding position to which he had raised it. Germany 
was by no means the only kingdom which had suffered at his 
hands. Innocent had claimed feudal overlordship of all the 
realms of Europe, and his pretensions had been recognized 
by Hungary, Aragon, Portugal, and the wretched John of 
England. He had quarrelled with the great Philip Augustus 
of France over that monarch's matrimonial offences, and in 
the end Philip had submitted. The capture of Constantinople 
by the so-called Fourth Crusade in I204 had brought the 
Eastern Empire under the spiritual authority of Rome. 
And in the last year of his life the Pope had greatly impressed 
Europe by holding the fourth Lateran Council-a general 
council of the \vhole Church, attended by four hundred bishops. 
There Innocent as supreme la\tvgiver had promulgated 
numerous decrees on the abuses and difficulties with which 
the Church was vexed. Achievements such as these filled 
Europe \vith deep veneration not only for Innocent himself, 
but for his office and for the man who was judged worthy to 
succeed hitTI. 
Frederick II. \vas nevertheless resolved to make himself 
independen1 of papal control. But he had done homage to 
Innocent for his kingdom of Naples and Sicily, promising 
to keep it separate from the Empire, and to bestow it on his 
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young son Henry. \Vith the Holy S 
e so strong and in- 
fluential, and l
rrmany al\\"ays ready for re\.olt, it \\'o111c1 
indt'cd b. hlL7ardous to hreak t hr5{\ rngagen1ents. 
J n Frederick, ho,vc\-er, the l)c.lpc.lcy had c.l
 forUlldable an 
cnemy as it ever met. The young king stands bcsid
 his 
grandfather as one of the most intcrcsting figurcs of the 
)1 iddlc Ages. He \\"as indeed cast in a very different mould. 
Frederick r
arbarossa \\ as essentially a man of his age- 
the pattern of a medieval sovereign, mcdieval alike in his 
virtut.s and limitations, But Frederick II. seems to bclong 
to no pdrticular time or country. \Vithout a doubt he \vas 
the 1110sl brilliant and versatile Jnan of his day. But his 
gifts did not lie along the beaten mcdieval track, and he 
,vas quite out of sympathy \vith the ideals of his contempor- 
aries. Though a rcspectable general, he ,vas not by nature 
a \varrior, and preferred diplomacy to arms as a means of 
gaining his ends. But it \vas in the administration of his 
o\vn donlinions that he \vas most in tcrcstcd. Ht' \vas a 
skilful organizer and ,vise la\\'givcr, \vith a boldness and 
originality of conception that raiscd him far above any othcr 
statesman of his tiIne. Pc:'rhaps, ho\vcvcr, it \vas his personal 
character and private tastes that caused his astonished 
subjects to style hinl the" ,,"onder of the \varld." Frederick 
had heen brought up amid the brilliant and luxurious civiliza- 
tion of Sicily, \vhere Grcek and Arabian influences \vcre still 
po" crfu!' II"' had been greatly affccted by Oriental religion 
and philosophy, and in his 
lttitude to\vards such mattcrs 
he \vas quite free from thp characteristic prejudiccs of the 
mcdiev,-ll man. In r 'gard to theology he seems to ha,c 
be'n a cOlnplctc sceptic: and his enemies \verc probably 
nlinhnizing the extent of his hetcrodoxy.\vhen they charged 
him \\'ilh a belicf in I
lam. For the mora] teaching of the 
Catholic Church he 
ho\ved not the least concern. In his 
public de(.\lings he frt=>cly adaptpò his m
ans to Ius enù, and 
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his private morality \vould have befitted an Oriental sultan 
n1uch better than a I-Ioly Roman Emperor. I t is ,vhen 
,ve turn to Frederick's intellectual interests that he appears 
in his most pleasing light. He was at once a scientist, a 
philosopher, and a man of letters. Every branch of learning 
excited his interest. Mathematics and medicine he eagerly 
studied; he ruled his actions and policy by the advice of his 
astrologers; and his pet hobby ,vas his menagerie, where 
.he collected all manner of strange beasts, the habits and 
structure of which he observed ,vith the closest attention. 
Camels, dromedaries, and a renowned elephant added lustre 
to his royal progresses. Of course his love of scientific know- 
ledge laid him open to the suspicion of being in league with 
the devil; and there was doubtless much \vild superstition 
mingled with his scepticism. But that Frederick was a 
serious student is proved by his Latin and Italian poems and 
a learned treatise from his pen on the art of falconry. Later 
scholars, moreover, owe him a debt of gratitude for his founda- 
tion of the universities of Naples and Palermo. 
Such \vas the unique man who sought to recover the ground 
lost by the Empire in the days of Innocent III. Luckily 
for him, the ne\v Pope, Honorius III., was of a conciliatory 
turn. In 1220 Frederick had his son Henry crowned king of 
Germany, a clear proof that he meant to evade his promises 
about the separation of Sicily and the Empire. But Frederick 
skilfully placated the Pope by promising to lead the crusade 
that \vas being set on foot, and thus one of Innocent III.'s 
most cherished aims was foiled. Frederick's crusade proved 
one of the most remarkable episodes in his strange career. 
It \vas not uptil 1228 that he set out; and before then, 
having quarrelled with the successor of Honorius, Gregory IX., 
he had been excommunicated. The military Orders in Palestine 
\vould have nothing to do \vith an Emperor under tÌle ban 
of the Church, and did their best to th\vart him. But by 
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sJ..ilful diplomacy he \\.on from the Sultan of Egypt th: 
cession of Jeru
aleJn and other holy places, and \VetS hin1self 
cro\vned I
ing of Jcrus;}lcm in the holy 'ity. Th 
se successes 
lcd to no lasting result.; hut it is quite in accordance \vith 
the rest of Frederick's career that he, an excommunicated 
infid '1, should have achieved more than any of the orthodox 
crusaders of the t\velflh and thirteenth centuries. On his 
return home, hl' found that the spirilual head of Christendom 
had taken ad\Fantage of his ab
ence to in\"adc his territories. 
But it took only a short time to repulse the papal troops, 
and in 1230 Gregory IÀ. found it ,vise to make peace ,,"ith 
his foe. 
Before describing Frederick's next and final struggle \\"ith 
the Papacy, it \"ill be ,veIl to consider briefly his \vay of 
dealing \vith his dominion5. \\Thatever his ancestry might be, 
he \vas certainly no German by character or hahit, and it 
,,-as natural that he should devote most of his tin1c and thought 
tu his southern realm. There his aÍ1n ,vas to destroy the 
political influence of feudalism and to establi
h an ahsolute 
monarchy, supported by a standing army of nlercenarics anù 
a trained civil service. ..\ striking feature of l:;redcrick's 
rule \vas his concern for state finance, and his successful 
attempt to secure a regular and permancnt fe\ cnue. Under 
him Sicily \vas, in fact, governed like an eighteenth-century 
state under a U benevolent despot"; and in political iùeas 
he had more in common \vith Frederick the Great than \vith 
any contemporary ruler. It \vas the Emperor's ambition to 
extcnd his system of administration over the ,vhole of Italy. 
Germany \,"as treated on altogether different lines. 
Frederick plainly regarded it as of secondary inlportance. 
To him it \\as a source ""hence armies might be dra\vn to 
support his Italian policy. Consequently the German nobles 
mn
t at a11 costs bc kept in a good temper. Frederick \\as 
ready to besto\'; concession after conce
sion on the Gerlnan 
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magnates; and in so doing he abandoned many of the 
remaining prerogatives of the German crown. 
Though a sceptic on religion and the arch-enemy of the 
Papacy, Frederick was al\vays anxious to be on good terms 
with the clergy of his territories. As early as 1220 he sought 
to secure the friendship of the German prelates by recogniz- 
ing their right to several valuable privileges: henceforth 
they had almost complete jurisdiction over their subjects, 
and no one without their consent might found cities or 
build castles on their estates. This blo,v to royal po,ver 
was follo,ved by one still more fatal, for a statute 
issued. in 1231 gave even wider fights to the greater 
temporal nobles. This was, of course, a completè departure 
from the traditional policy of favouring the lesser nobility 
and the cities in order to counterbalance the po,ver of the 
magnates. It was, in fact, explicitly laid down that cities 
were to obey the lords on whose lands they were built, and 
that their municipal authorities should not exercise any juris- 
diction beyond their walls. Frederick's policy had the effect 
of making the more powerful nobles into virtually independent 
princes. He did indeed try to safeguard his own authority, and 
at Mainz in 1235 he issued a stern prohibition of private war 
and set up an imperial court which was to do justice between 
the great nobles. But as at the same time he confirmed aU 
their privileges, these measures were of small practical value. 
Germany was now a thoroughly feudal state. Whereas 
in France and England the power of the great vassals had 
begun to yield before the growing might of the crown, in 
Germany the might of the cro\vn had for three centuries 
been gradually declining in face of the ever-Inultiplying 
privileges of the great vassals. Henceforth the authority of 
the crown depended entirely on the personality of the king. 
Frederick himself, \vhen he chose to intervene, could still 
make l1.i5 power effectively felt. But it was seldon1 that he 
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chose to intervene. In the early yeals of his reign, Engelbert, 
archbishop of I
öIn, had acted ac; his vicegerent, struggling hard 
and \\.ith some success to uphold the royal po\ver. After his 
murdcr in 1225, ho\vever, the condition of Gcrmany bccame 
\\or5e under the rule of Henry, thp Emperor's incapable and 
dissolute son. Henry's policy towards the nobles \vas at 
variance \vith that ûf his father; and it \vas naturally 
most injurious to the prestige of the cro\vn for the Emperor 
and his lieutenant to be acting on opposite principles. 
\Vith much difficulty Frederick kept his son under some 
control till 1234. Then he rose in rebellion; but the Emperor, 
coming north, easily dcfeated him, and had hin1 removed to 
south Italy, ,vhere aftcr some years' imprisonment, he took 
his o\\'n life. The princes \vho had joined the rising \vere 
treated \\'ith mildness; and the \\Telfs \\.cre finally pacified 
by permission to assume the title of Dukes of Brunswick. 
After ovcrcoming the resistance of the duke of Austria, \\"ho 
\vas more obstinate than his fello\v-malcontents, 17rcderic1.. 
sccnred the German crown for his second son Conrad, still 
a small boy. As might have becn expected, Gcrmdny soon 
relapsed into a state of disorder, \vhich continued for Inany 
ycars almost uncheckcd. 
For the rest of his life, Frederick \vas involved in the de- 
cisi\c struggle bet\vecn the Empire and the Papacy. IIaving 
as he thought establishcd peace in Gerlnany, lircderick \vishcd 
to assert. his authority ovcr north and central Italy. He 
found that thc ICdgue of Lombard cities had engdged in 
treasonable dealings \vith his son IIcnry, and, \\'ith this prc- 
text, he \vent to \\"ar \\"ith thcIn in 1237. ] l
lped by a fine 
G('rll1
ln force II ' \\.011 
l great victory at Cortenuo\"d: hut his 
cruel tre"ttn1ent of th' '\ anquishcd Il1l'rely prolonged their 
resistance, anù, seeing that the final issue \\'as doubtful, the 
l)opc ITI(lde an d.lli
lnce \\.ith th
 cities and tlunchcd a sentence 
of excommunication abainst hinl. The cunflict \\-.hich follo\ved 


I 
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\\?as carried on ,vith great savagery. At first Frederick 
made head,vay in Italy. It was a notable triumph for him 
\vhen his son Enzio captured at sea a shipload of prelates on 
their \vay to Rome to assist in decreeing his deposition. In 
1241, Gregory IX. died, and so ,veak was the papal cause that 
the Holy See remained vacant for two years. When at last 
Innoc.ent IV. was chosen Pope, Frederick raised no opposition, 
for it \vas generally expected that the new pontiff would soon 
make peace on terms acceptable to the Emperor. But 
Innocent disappointed all expectations, fled from Italy, and 
in 1245 held a general council of the Church at Lyons, where 
the deposition of Frederick \vas solemnly pronounced. The 
energy of the papal party in Germany led to the election as 
a rival king of the Landgrave of Thuringia, and on his death 
in 1247, of Count William of Holland; the young Conrad 
\vas quite unable to put either of them down. Meantime, 
luck had turned against l
rederick in north Italy. His son 
Enzio was taken prisoner, and he himself met with several 
reverses. In 1250, \vhile in his own southern kingdoln, 
preparing for a desperate effort to retrieve his fortunes, he 
suddenly died. With him ended the greatness of the house 
of Hohenstaufen, the greatness, too, of the Holy Roman 
Empire. He failed partly because of the radical unsoundness 
of his German policy, but chiefly because he had undertaken 
a task far beyond his strength. Yet his contemporaries 
\vere right in thinking hÌ1n a very great man. Strange legends 
soon clustered round his memory. Even in Germany, \vhere 
he had been little seen, it was told that he was not dead but 
sleeping in the !{yffhaüser hills, and that he \vould one day 
re-appear to restore peace to the Empire and purity to the 
Church. Later, the tradition ,vas connected \vith Frederick 
Barbarossa-and more appropriately so, for he \vas essentially 
a German hero, ,vhereas his grandson was entirely out of 
sympathy \vith the national genius. 
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"That little remains to be told of the Húhenstaufen may be 
put into a fe,v ,vord
. On his father's death Conrad I\t. ,vent 
to Italy. \Vith the help of hi
 v
tliant half-brother 'lanfrcd 
and the It(llian ill1perialists, he had nl
Hh1> sOlnc progress, 
\\hen in 1254 he \\'as cut uff hy death, leaving an infant son 
Conradin. 'L.lnfrcd, \vl1o becanlc king of Sicily, held his o\vn 
\vith such success that the Pope offered his realm to Charlcs 
of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France. ::\Iarching to Italy 
,\'ith a French army, Charles invaded the dominions of 

lanfred, ,,"ho "'as presently defeated and slain. Conradin, 
no\v fifteen years of age, strove to restore the fortunes of his 
house; but at the battle of Tagliacozzo in 1268 he too \vas 
oycrt hro\\"n, and falling in to the hands of Charles, ,vas exe- 
cuted. The French established themselves in Naples and 
Sicily. The imperial cause in Italy \vas irretrievably 
ruincd. 
In Germany the period from 1250 to 1273 is kno,vn as the 
Great Intert(\gnum. Royal authority \vas in abeyance, and 
every noble did that ,vhich \vas right in his O\Vll eyes. The 
most significant event of these years \vas the formation of 
a great league of cities, mostly in the l{hine valley: more 
than a hundred joined, from Bremen in the north to Basel 
in the south, their object being to protect their trade 
and secure free communication bet\veen thcmsel\"es. l\Iany 
Germans did not even render lip-service to any king. 
 \ftcr 
Conrad's death in 1254, his supporters did not trouble them- 
selvcs to confer the cro\vn on his infant hcit; and most of 
the nation remained indifferent to \Villiam of Holland, \vho 
died in 1256. There ,vas no agreement as to a successor, 
some choosing Alfonso uf Cdstile, others Richard, earl of 
Corn\vall, brother of Henry III. of EnglJ.nd. Alfonso never 
visit'd G "rmany at all, and Richard's transitory appearances 
\\'ere utterly fruitless. There is no need to d,,"ell on this 
dismal tilne, \\"hich came to an end ,vhen in 1273 }{udolf of 
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Habsburg, on his election as king, attempted to gather up 
the fragments of royal authority. 


THE HOHENSTAUFEN 


Henry IV., 1056-1106. 
I 


I 
Henry V., 1106-1125. 


I 
Agnes -= Frederick of Hohenstaufen, Duke of 
" Swabia, d. 1 105. 
t 
Frederick, Duke of Swabia, d. 1 147. 
I . 
Freder'lck I. Barbarossa, 1152-1190. 
I 


. I 
Conrad III., 1138-1152. 


I 
Henri)' VI., 1190-1197 
I 
Frederick II., 1212-1250. 
I 


I 
Philip of Swabia, 1197-1208 (rival of 
Otto IV.). 


I 
Henry, d. 1242. 


I I 
Conrad IV., 1250-1254 Enzio Manfred 
I (illegitimate). (illegitimate) 
d. 1272. d. 1266. 
Conradin, d. 1268. 



CHAI
TER X 


GERMA
Y U
DER THE HOUSE OF HOHENSTAUFEN 


fo enthusiasts for the national principle in politics, the period 
of the IIohcnstaufen lTIUst seem a disastrous on\; for Germany. 
It \vitnessed, as \VC have seen, a striking incrcase in the 
nUlllbcr and po\\per of the fcudal princes. lior many years 
after\vards the name Germany had slnall political significance; 
and the political history of the country becomes little more 
than a collcction of the histories of the various German 
principalities. '[0 nlake nlatters \\'orse, the old custom of 
dividing a man's land among his sons \vas still vcry frequently 
follo\\'cd. The result ""as that by the middle of the four- 
teenth century, there \vere in Germany sixty ccclesiastical and 
forty 
ecular princcg, each ackno\vledging no ovedord save 
th" En1pcror and cJ.ch exercising abnost sovereign rights- 
legislative, judicial, financial, and Inilitary-over his fubjects, 
though his territories Jnight comprise only a fc\v square miles of 
land. '[he Emperor ha.d little control over these potentates-- 
less, in fact, than ,vas possessed by the nobles and cities under 
them, \\'ho in their aS$cmblies (Landtagc) \verc often ablc to 
c.xlort liberties in return for grants of money to thcir frequently 
inlI>ccunious 1urek. 
No atten1pt can be made in a shol t book to trace, c\ en in 
barest outline, thc history of a quartcr of the states; but to 
unùerstand the course uf events in Gcrmc.lny ùuring the Tatcr 
l\liddle Ages, it is necessary to notice the fan1Ïlies \vhich \verc 
must influcntic.Ù \vhen the linc of lIohenstaufen caIne to doll 
115 
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end. In the north the t,vo nlost powerful houses were those 
of Ascania and \Velf. The former, descended from Albert the 
Bear, had already split into two branches, the elder holding 
the 
lark of Brandenburg, the younger the dismembered 
duchy of Saxony, which \vas destined to be divided and 
again divided in a most bewildering "ray. A similar fate 
\vas before long to befall the Welt duchy of Brunswick. 
The northern principalities of Germany consequently played 
a some\vhat subordinate part in the last centuries of the 
1\Iiddlc Ages. 
To the south-east of Saxony came the Mark of Meissen, 
no\v hereditary in the family of Wettin, which during the 
Great Interregnum succeeded in extending its power into 
central Germany. There the greatest principality had been 
the Landgraviate of Thuringia: but the ruling line dying 
out, the eastern part of its estates \vent to the house of Wettin, 
in whose hands it S0011 underwent perplexing 
.ubdivision, 
,vhile the western half became the important Landgraviate 
of I-Iesse. 
In the south the Wittelsbach family was unquestionably 
the greatest. The founder of its good fortune was Otto .of 
Wittelsbach, ,vho had been Inade duke of Bavaria in 1180 
after the overthrow of Henry the Lion. Some thirty years 
later the. family had also acquired the County Palatine of 
the Rhine. These vast possessions, however, were not kept 
in one hand; and Bavaria \vas now divided into an 
Upper and a Lower duchy, and the younger branch of 
the \Vittelsbachs ruled the latter. 'The old duchy of Swabia 
had altogether disappeared, and the most important lords 
within its former borders were the margrave of Baden and 
the count of Würtemberg. 
At the close of the Great Interregnum, ho\vever, the most 
powerful prince of the Empire was not a German at all, though 
he had many German subjects. This "ras J{ing Ottocar of 
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Bohclnia, an c.lble and vigorous ruler of Slavonic blood, \vha 
had added to his possessions the German districts of 
Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. Onc must also take into 
account the enormous territories of some of the great church- 
men. The archbishops of 'Iainz, Kö1n, and 
Iagdeburg, not 
to nlcntion others, \vcre in telupord.l resources surpas
ed by 
very fc\v sccutlr nobles. 
· Despite their predominance in politics, the princes \vere 
not the class \vith most influence on the general life of the 
nation. 
Iedieval civilization, in Germany as else\vherc, 
rcached its highest point during the period of the Hohen- 
staufcn; and its best characteristics \vere at this time em- 
bodicd in the class of knights. Though of various origin- 
some bcing descended from military vassals of the king or 
nobles, others from their officials or personal dependants- 
thc knights of Germany \vere no\v a \vell-dcfincd and homo- 
geneous class. Thc old distinction bct\veen free and unfree 
had lost its significance, and the great. social barrier lay 
bet\vccn those \vho had been trained to arms and. those \vho 
bad not. 
In. the thirteenth century the knightly class formed an 
international brotherhood. Throughout \vestern Europe the 
knights under\vcnt the same training, recognized the same cod" 
of conduct, and strove after the samc ideals. The principlcs 
\vhich \vcrc supposed to animate them are commonly 
sunlmed up in the \vord (( chivalry." fo be loyal to his lord, 
zealous for the Church of Christ, fierce to\vards intidels, 
gentle and respectful to \vomcn, helpful and mcrciful to the 
\vcak and unfortunate, generous to his personal cnemics- 
such \,"ere the commands \\"hich chivalry laid upon a knight. 
Lik 
 othcr men, medieval knights gcncrally fell far short 
of their professions; but about thc b ginning of the thirteenth 
century, they perhaps caD1C nearcr the rcalil"Lltion of their 
ideals than at any other time. 
9 
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It \vas by their enthusiasm for art and letters that the 
knights rendered their chief services to Germany. The 
knight's castle might still be a rude habitation, and not very 
formidable even as a stronghold; but it was often the home 
of a really high culture. At this time, in fact, the military 
class rivalled, if it did not surpass, the clergy as the leader of 
German thought. The heroes of the first great period of 
German poetry were nearly all knights. Their genius generally 
turned towards epics on romantic subjects, most commonly 
chosen from the legends of I(ing Arthur, which had been learned 
from the French. Among the best remembered of these 
knightly poets are Gottfried of Strassburg, who wrote the story 
of Tristan, and Wolfram of Eschenbach, whom Wagner makes 
one of the characters in "Tannhaüser," and who furnished 
the same composer ,vith the theme of another opera by his 
poem" Parsival." And the name Wagner is a reminder that 
about this time the Nibelungenlied, with its legends of 
German gods and heroes, took its final shape, though the 
many wandering minstrels who contributed to its growth 
are not known to us by name. 
Besides the epic romances, lyric poetry also flourished 
under the Hohenstaufen. It was the age of the lVlinnesinger- 
the singers of love-v/ho, inspired by the Troubadours of south 
France, celebrated the charms of their mistresses and the 
virtues of the numerous great men \vho delighted to honour 
the Muse. Henry VI. and Frederick II. wrote verses then1- 
selves; the court of the Austrian dukes was well-known for its 
love of letters; but most famous of all was the Landgrave 
Hermann of Thuringia, whose castle of the Wart burg won 
an almost legendary renown in the history of German poetry. 
It must not be supposed that these poetic nobles stood aloof 
from the main currents of national life. The greatest of 
the Minnesinger, Walter von der Vogelweide, \vas a keen 
partisan of the Empire in its strife with the Papacy, and 
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bitterly lamented thp encroachments of Innoccnt I II. on th. 
ind "pendence of the Gcrnlan cro'vn. The' literary movemcnt 
undoubt "'dly did Inu h to fo"ter a sense of national unity, 
though it \\.as po\vcrlcss to check the disintegration of the 
Gcrman kingdon1. 
In this literary activity, brilliant as ,,"cre its results, there 
\vas one disquieting feature. It ,vas stiInulated from France, 
and most of the knightly poets consciously imitatf:d Frcnch 
moùe'ls. The same influence is to he traced in the other 
art \vhich flourished at this time-architecture. To the end 
of the t \vf>lfth century German buildf\rs had continued to 
dt'velop t hl' I{omanc
qne 5t ylc on thcir o\,'n lines. Thf:n, in 
th 
 cady part of the thirteenth century, they favoured 
\vhat is kno\\'n as the Tl ansition style - still esscntiall) 
I
()Jnancsqu(', but more ornate and markcd by the' intro- 
duction of many features charactcristic of Gothic. No,v 
Gothic architecture came from France, ,,-here it appearcd 
about the Iniddle of the t\\'clfth century, and though it 

netrated slo\,.ly into Gcrn1any, after 1250 it ,vas the 
f1shionahle 
tylc even there. The Gothic sty1e sprang from 
the desire of architects to make thcir churches higher and 
lighter. Its cssentia] feature ,vas the lofty ribbed vault. 
The ,vcight of the roof concentrated on the rihs, \, a5 
ultÏInatcly supported partly by the piers of the navc, and 
partly by flying buttresses. The height of the vault n1adp it 
pos
ihlc to have large ,vindo\\.s in the clearstory; thanks to 
thc.
 flying huttress, the na.ve piers became lcss cumbrous and 
the outer \valls less ponderous; and thu
 the \vindo\\"s of the 
aisles bccan1C larger also. A natural outcome of these changes 
,va." the general use of the pointed arch-a very charactcri
tic 
syn1ptoln, though not an c<;scntial feature, of Gothic archi- 
tecture. At first Gothic ornament ,vas sin1plc and severe, 
hut in course of time it became vcry elaborate. The stone- 
\vurk of the \vindo'vs in particular lent itself to ornate 
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treatment. Window-tracery, at first rigidly geometrical in 
design, grew more and more flowing, till, in the last stages 
of Gothic art, it became merely fantastic. 
A typical Gothic church of Germany had a high vaulted 
nave, lower aisles-generally vaulted too-short transepts, 
and a choir or chancel-as a rule with a polygonal or circular 
east end. Outside, the most striking feature was an elaborate 
,vestern façade, with one or t\VO spire-capped towers. Gothic 
churches on the Continent are commonly more lofty than 
those in England; elaborate decoration appears at an earlier 
date; and a specially conspicuous difference is the absence of 
the great central tower which is so impressive a characteristic 
of many English cathedrals. It must be noted, however, 
that Gothic never got so firm a hold on Germany as on France 
and England. Though German Gothic developed certain 
peculiarities of its own, it was for some time regarded with a 
certain coolness as a foreign importation. Moreover, the high 
civilization of Germany in the early Middle Ages had produced 
many beautiful Romanesque buildings quite adequate to their 
purpose. These were suffered to remain, whereas in England 
the Norman churches were mostly swept away or entirely 
remodelled. Thus Gothic work of the highest order is re- 
latively rare in Gennany, and the Romanesque churches 
remain the best expression of the nation's artistic genius in 
medieval times. 
In yet another sphere Germany had been overtaken by 
France. The twelfth century had seen a notable revival of 
learning in western Europe. The study of law, philosophy, 
and even natural science, had received a great impetus. The 
period between 1150 and 1250 produced the most learned 
and subtle scholars of the Middle Ages. Most ,vere French 
or Italian, some English, very few German. It is true that 
one of the most renowned, Albert the Great, was a German by 
birth and taught for long at Köln; but he acquired his learning 
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and fame at l>aris. .\nd ,vhile dot this tin1e universities \\ere 
heginninß to grO\V up in France, Italy, and England, there 
\ver<; none in Germany till the fifteenth century. 
It n1ust not be inferred that culture and mental vigour 
had declined in Germany. The age of the Hohenstaufen \,,-as, 
on the contrary, on
 of great progress in art and learning. 
Germany had m
rely ceased to advance as fast as her neigh- 
bourse The vicissitudes of a nation '5 intellectual life can 
never be fully explained; but the frequent civil ,vars, the 
Italian anlbitions of her leaders, and the preoccupation of the 
clergy \vith polifical affairs go far to account for the failure 
of Germany to nlaintain her place at the head of European 
civilization. 
The ,vorldly strivings of th · clergy held some\vhat impaired 
the authority of the German Church. It \vas still, of cours 10, 
extrrnlely po\verful: its Jnaterial resources \\"ere greater 
than cycr. But its moral influence had slightly decreased. 
\Valter yon der \Togcl\veidc's anti-clerical \tcrses found an 
echo in nlany nlinds. This disaffection, \vhich as yet \vas 
not strongly marked, \\yas partly due to resentment at the 
cld.ilns of the l>apacy, and partly to a feeling that the clergy 
\\cre nut duing their duty. The monastic movement of the 
early t\velfth century hJ.d spent itself. The great prelates, 
their privilcges vastly increascd, \\ ere becoming more deeply 
ilnmersLd than ever in the affairs of this life. The firs t quc.Lrter 
of th ' thirteenth century, it is true, ga\"e rise to a nc\v move- 
nlcnt for reform. St Francis and St Dominic founded their 
Orders of r;riars-men \\"ho, though bound strictly by the 
monastic Vo\VS of poverty, chastity, and obedience, \vcrc to 
lead a life of beneficent activity in the \vorld, the Franciscans 
devoting themselves especially to the poor and suffering, \vhilc 
the special task uf the Dominicans \vas to preach against 
hcresy. Other Orders arose; the friars became a pO\'icrfu1 
force in \Vc5tern Europe; and their houses \\"cre soon to be 
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found in all parts of Germany. But though the first friars 
were perhaps the finest flowers of medieval religion, their 
successors soon began to fall away. 'They were pledged to 
absolute poverty and complete dependence on the alms of 
the charitable; but means of evading this vow were presently 
discovered, and, from their great heights, the friars fell to 
even greater depths than the declining Orders of monks and 
canons. At the time of the Interregnum, indeed, they were 
still a powerful influence for good; but in Germany they had 
not succeeded in restoring the Church to its former ascendency 
over men's minds. 
During the period of the Hohenstaufen there also appeared 
the German military Orders. Despite the activities of 
missionaries, the Baltic lands to the east of the Oder were 
still largely peopled by heathen. 'Though crusades to the 
Holy I
and were now al,vays failures, the Church had in- 
creasing faith in the sword as a means of spreading the Gospel. 
In 1202 Adalbert, bishop of Riga, instituted the Order of the 
I{nights of the Sword, their duties being to protect the German 
settlers in Livonia and make war on the obstinate pagans 
of that region. 'The knights did their \vork ,veIl, and before 
long Esthonia was also conquered. Meanwhile, however, 
another Order-that of the Teutonic knights-had entered 
on a similar work further west. Founded in 1190 before 
Acre by Frederick of S\vabia, this Order had never achieved 
much in Palestine, \vhere it was overshadowed by the long- 
established 'Templars and Hospitallers. 'Thus when a Polish 
duke, hard pressed by the fierce Prussians, appealed to 
Germany for help, Hermann von Salzq, the Grand Master of 
the Order, resolved to transfer its activities. from the Medi- 
terranean to the Baltic. With the sanction of Frederick II., 
the knights in 1230 entered on the conquest of Prussia. After 
fifty years of hard fighting their task "vas complete. 'The 
land was colonized by German settlers who followed in the 
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,vake of thl. \varriors. To\\.ns began to gro\v up rounù the 
chief castles, d.nd the thirteenth century sa\v the b :aginnings 
of l
önigsberg, Thorn, l{ulm, 
Ienlcl, and other \vell-kno\vn 
places. In 1237 the I
nights of the S\vord united \vith 
their brethren in Prussia, so. that for many years Livonia 
\vas also under the rule of the Teutonic Ordcr. \Vhen not 
on active service, the knights \vere supposed to Jive as regular 
canons: so that some of the credit for the conquest of l>russia 
,vas du to the Gcrman church. 

[ean\\'hilc the lands bet\veen Prussia and the Elbe \vere 
rapidly being Gcrn1al1ized. By the end of the I-Iohenstaufen 
period, the .t\scanian margraves of 13randcnburg had pushcd 
for\vard to the Oder, and crossing thc rivcr had laid hands 
on the region aftel\vards h.no\vn as the N eumark. Colonists 
,verp invitpd from all parts of Germany; and though no at- 
tClnpt \\ras made to cxile or cnslave the conquercd \'Tends, 
these \vere gradually driven to the lTIOre barrcn districts, anù 
steadily declincd in nun1bcrs anù \vealth. ]
etwccn Branden- 
hurg anù th(' l
altic, J Ienry the Jjon had conqucrcd the modem 
Ilolstein and 'Iecklcnburg, and forced the Slavonic lords of 
POlnerania to ackno\vledge his sU7crainty. IIis Iall some- 
\vhat checked Gennan progress; in fact, for a timc his posses- 
sions beyond the Elbc came under the rule of Denmark. 
Keverthclc,;s, Gcrnlan coloni/ation \vent on, often encourageù 
by the Slavonic noblcs thelllseives, and po\\"erfully assist cd 
by the nutncrous monasterics founded for thc convcrsion of 
tlu"' pagan \Vcnds. The s "ttlers gathered in village COffi- 
nlunities and lived gcncrally as frce farmcrs, paying a fixed 
rent to th(\ landlords. On the coast l..iibcck and sevcral othcr 
to\vns rapidly became prosperous. By 1230 the Danes bad 
been forced to r ,tire \vithin thcir old boundaries, and I Iolstcin, 

lecklenburg, and l
omcrania \vere henceforth rcckoned as 
parts of the G('rman kingdom. In the t,velfth and thirtecnth 
centuries thcre \VJ.S J.lso a great influx of colonists into Lusatia 
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and Meissen, which were in future predominantly German in 
population. Enterprising merchants and peasants even 
made their way into the realms of alien J{ings. Many German 
settlements were at this time established in Bohemia and 
Hungary, and though these countries have never been German- 
ized, the descendants of the colonists remain to this day, 
speaking their own tongue and maintaining their national 
institutions. 
Simultaneously \vith this expansion of German influence, 
and largely perhaps by reason of it, there occurred a re- 
markable advance in the economic prosperity of the country. 
Agriculture flourished. The three-field system of cultivating 
arable land was now almost everywhere adopted. The culture 
of fruit trees and the vine was more extensively practised. 
Pioneer work in the forests considerably increased the extent 
of cultivable soil. For people on the land, the times were 
distinctly good. Even unfree peasants, serfs though many of 
them had become, were as a rule pretty.well off: their rents 
and dues were stationary, while the p'roduce of their hold- 
ings increased. Moreover, the landlords \vere often ready to 
emancipate their serfs in return for a higher rent; and in 
this way, as well as by colonization, the number of free tenant- 
farmers grew rapidly. It must not be forgotten that the 
peasant was no longer bound to render military service; 
so that the civil conflicts of the time, except when warlike 
operations took place in his immediate neighbourhood, made 
little difference to his security and comfort. 
Still more striking than the progress of agriculture was the 
growth of trade. This was helped by the peculiar connection 
between Germany and Italy, in favour of which an economist 
can say much more than a German patriot. Trade with Italy 
became specially active when the economic effects of the 
crusades began to be felt in the cities of Lombardy. Oriental 
luxuries-cunning metal-work, cotton and silk goods, spices, 
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\vincs-\verc brought over th{\ 
\lpine passes to gro\\"ing 
to\\"n<; of south Gerlnany like Rcgcnsburg, Augsburg, and 
tHro. Thence they\\"ould be sent by \vay of the Upper Danube 
and the l{hinc tt) l\Iainz-golden .i\lainz as it \vas cancd in 
early Inedijval tirnes-\vhcncc they might be carried into 
I:rancc or for\\"arded to I,-öln, the port for Engtlnd. Or 
else they 111ight be despatched through ì
ürnberg to Erfurt, 
and so to Saxony and the Slavonic J\larks. But the trade 
\\"ith Italy, though the most important, "as not the only 
channel of German commercial activity. The Baltic \\"as the 
scenc of much going and coming bet\veen the German coast 
to\vns, of \vhich Lübeck took the lead, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms or }{ussia. From the north ra\v materials, such as 
skins and timber 
 \\"ere imported in exchange for the manufac- 
tures of more ci\"ili ed Germany. 
11us development of trade necessitated a much more ex- 
tensivc use of money than had been usual in the days \\"hen each 
villabe community \vas mainly self-supporting. 'fhe change 
\vas nlad") cd.sicr by the productiveness of the mines in th 
 
IIarz anò the Erzgebirge, \vhich \vere \\"orked ,vith great 
energy. fhe value of n10ney naturally fell; in \vestern 
G 'rmany it \vas almost halved during the IIohcnstaufen 
period. At the san1C tÏ1ne a system of credit began to appear. 
I;ur some time the ]C\\"S \vere the only money-lenders; but 
thcir monopoly ,vas soon attacked by hanking companies 
of Italians. The Germans thcmselves did not take up the 
business till a later date. 
\Vith the gro\vth of trade, the merchants of course became 
an important elemcnt in German society. In each city they 
organizcd themselves into a gild for the promotion of their 
common interests. In many foreign to\vns, too, there \\"ere 
societies of German merchants-at Venice, Novgorod \Vi'iby, 
l..ondon, dud other ccntres of Gcrman commercC'. 
This conl111crcial activity \\"as n&.tturJ.lly accolnpanied b:r 
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an increase in the number and size of the German towns, 
\vhich also benefited by the development of manufacturing 
industry at this time. The grant of the fight to hold a market 
\vas often the beginning of a to\vn's importance; and, as 
\vas natural, handicraftsmen were inclined to settle where 
there would be a frequent concourse of possible customers. 
In the thirteenth century the great capitalist employer was 
almost unkno\vn. The master-craftsman worked himself, 
assisted by a fc\v journeymen and apprentices. The masters 
soon began to organize themselves into craft-gilds, with strict 
regulations about hours of labour, quality ot goods, and rates 
and prices; \vhile the municipal government had the right of 
revising these rules in the interests of workmen or consumers. 
But it must not be supposed that the population of a German 
to\vn in the Middle Ages consisted entirely of merchants and 
craftsmen. The community would still have a very vital 
interest in agriculture; many inhabitants \vould \vork in 
the fields outside the \valls. Medieval towns \vere of course 
very small according to our notions. Few would be bigger 
than the country town in the south of England to-day. In 
the thirteenth century even important centres of trade like 
!{öln or Nürnberg had only some 20,000 inhabitants. 
This development of town-life was not merely of economic 
significance; it led also to most import an t social and political 
results. Beside the nobles, knight.s, and peasants there appeared 
a ne\v class, the burghers, who were to playa most influential 
part in the subsequent history of GermanYa And already the 
strivings of the towns for an independent government had 
borne n1uch fruit. Originally, of course, the to\vn was 
governed by the founder, whether the king or some great 
noble. He cOlnmonly set over it an officer nominated by 
himself, \vho usually acted with the advice of some of the 
prominent townsmen. Gradually an aristocratic class formed 
itself, consisting of long-established families, rich merchants, 
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or grcat ld.ndo\\'I1crs; thcy alon'\ might sit on the govcrnor's 
council. It \\as the aim of such aristucracics, a
 of fcudal 
nobles, to secure pùlitical privileges from their overlords. 
In course of time they Inet \vith Inuch success. Nc\v rights 
\\cre sUlnctimes gained Ly supporting the lord against his 
cncmies, sun1ctÏInes hought by nloncy, sometimes cstabli
heù 
by force, for cycry to\\'n \vith any pretensions \vas no\V girt 
\vith \\'alls and tù\vers and ÌInposcd on its inhabitants the duty 
of Leafing arms. l
 or a long tinlC, I110rCOYCr, it \vas the p(11icy 
of the En11>crors to fd.\'our the to,yns as a counterpoise to the 
noblcs. Thus by the rniddlc of the thirteenth century, despite 
l
rcderick I r.'s hostility, the larger tU\\115 had acquired so 
Ill,-tny judicial and financial privileges that they ,,"ere ahnost 
indcpcndcnt city-states. The right of c
ecuting justice, 
regulating trade, and lcvying tolls and taxes bclongcd to the 
aristocratic council, at the hcad of \vhich somctin1CS appears 
an elected officer called the Bürgcrmeister. The craftslncn 
had no shJ.re in the to\\"11 governmcnt, though in time of 
\V,-lr they forn1cd the infantry of the municipal army. 
.A.lrcady, it is true, 111any cities ,,"ere the tìcld of an agitation 
for a Inure dCIllocratic constitution, but as yet these rnu\"c- 
Illcnts had led to nu practical results. 
[hough the civic authorities might often he narro,v anù 
selfish in thcir \'ic,vs, it \\'as only \\ ithin the ,,"aIls of the to,vns 
thJ.t orderly and 
fficicnt administration could be founù in 
Gerlnany during the thirteenth century. l")articularly in 
their regulation of finance the city governments \\'cre far 
dhcad of contemporary princcs. \\Tith prosperity and sccurity 
\\"cnt a certain intcrest in learning and art. In fact, during 
thc drcd.ry centuries ,\'hich follo\'icd the fall of the IIohcnstaufcn 
the towns "cre the most promising feature of German life. 
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APPENDIX TO CI-IAPTER X 
During the first part of the Hohenstaufen period, the popular 
style of architecture was still essentially Romanesque. Churches, 
however, \vere now richly ornamented, and vaulted roofs, not 
unknown before, were common. With the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the Transition style appeared. For some time 
the essential features of buildings generally remained Ron1anesque, 
though Gothic characteristics, such as the pointed arch, became 
increasingly fashionable. About 1250 the Transition style was 
completely ousted by genuine Gothic. 
Churches in the late-Romanesque and Transitional styles are 
numerous in Germany. Under the I-Iohenstaufen, the country 
was fairly prosperous, and many churches were rebuilt on more 
ornate lines. The following buildings are good illustrations of 
the styles in vogue :- 
Late R011zanesque : 
Köln: Church of the Twelve Apostles; Great St Martin's; 
parts of St Gereon. 
Bonn: The Minster. 
Andernach: Parish Church. 
Coblenz: Church of St Castor. 
\Vorms: Cathedral. 
Strassburg: Cathedral (choir and transepts: Strassburg 
Cathedral illustrates admirably the transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic); Church of St Thomas. 
Hildesheim: St Godehard's. 
Halberstadt: Church of Our Lady. 
Brunswick: The Castle Church. 
Regensburg: The Scots' Church. 
Late-Romanesque work in brick remains in several churches of 
north Germany, notably the abbey church at Jerichow (near 
Schönhausen, Bismarck's birthplace), and Lübeck Cathedral 
(nave). 
Secular buildings in the style are represented by the Wartburg 
(gatehouse and Landgrave's Palace), the ruins of Frederick 
Barbarossa's palace at Gelnhausen, not far from Frankfurt-on- 
Main, and the so-called Templars' Lodge at Köln. 
Transitional: 
Köln: St Andreas (párts), St Cunibert. 
Strass burg: Ca thedral (choir and transepts). 
Brunswick: St Martin's. 
Naumburg: Cathedral. 
Bamberg: Cathedral. 
Würzburg: The Neumünster. 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn: Cathedral. 
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CHAPTER 
I 


TIlE HOUSE OF II \BSBURG A
D ITS RIVALS 


THE Interregnum \\'as brought to an end through the influence 
of the lesser nuhility, the cities, and, ,vonderful to relate, 
the Pope. The l)apacy had learnt that to caU in France 
against the Empire \va,s to cast out Satan by Beelzebub, and 
hoped that if Germany again had a king, she might be ablc 
to check the rapidly gro,ving po\\'cr of her neighbour. The 
choice of the Gcrman princes fell on Count Rudolf of Habsburg. 
\Vith the accession of l
udolf begins a dreary and be\vildering 
period of more than t\VO centuries. '[he chief political feature 
of this time ,vas the decline of the po\ver of the Emperor and 
the gro\\'th of the independence of the princes. Germany 
al\vays had a king, \\"ho may for convenience be called the 
Emperor, though very often, not having been cro\Vllcd by the 
Pope, he had strictly no right to that title. On election hc 
styled himself king of the Romans, thereby asserting his 
claim to imperial authority; but really his po\ver ,vas limited 
to Germany. 4\nd even there his strength \\"d.S very snldll. 
The ilnperidl estates, once so ,vide, had for the most part 
heen sold, given a\vay, or seiLed by noblcs during the recent 
disorder. rhe sources of imperial revenuc hat! similarly 
becn di
sipated. The Emperor, as Emperor, \vas in fact one 
of the poorc
t sovereigns in Europe. I-lis strength depended 
ahnost "'ntirely on the hereditary pos..c;essions of thc house to 
\vhich he belongeJ. l\nd a
 the office of Fmperor \vas 
elective, it is not a
tonishing that the German kings of this 
I29 
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period generally troubled thpmselves little about their royal 
or imperial prerogatives and used their position merely to 
expand their family possessions. As a matter of fact, it was 
from the rise of great principalities that the political salvation 
of Germany ,vas to come. For many years, however, no 
family succeeded in gaining an established predominance. 
In I273 there was no single house conspicuously stronger 
than any of its rivals; and the princes were so jealous of 
their independence that they commonly combined to depress 
any family that seemed to be growing powerful, and not in- 
frequently gave the crown to a candidate of small influence 
simply because his influence was small. The later Middle 
Ages consequently sa\v remarkable fluctuations in the power 
of the leading houses. It is idle to trace their varying fortunes 
in detail. At the end of this period, however, the Habsburgs 
began to tower above all their rivals; and the rise of their 
influence is therefore worthy of attention. Otherwise, the 
details of the political history of the time lead no,vhere in 
particular, and can be passed over briefly. 
Rudolf of Habsburg was chosen by the princes because of 
his insignificance. The castle from which he took his title 
stood in the valley of the Aar, just within Upper Burgundy. 
His family can be traced back to the tenth century: for about 
a hundred years they had been counts of Zürich; and they 
held extensive property in the valleys of the Aar and the Reuss. 
Thus their influence lay mainly in what is now Switzerland, 
though they also possessed lands in Alsace and the Black 
Forest. It is one of the ironies of history that the election of 
the first Habsburg Emperor was largely due to his nephew, 
the Burgrave of Nürnberg, Frederick of Hohenzollern. 
In I273 Rudolf of Habsburg was well advanced in years. 
But he was a practical man and a brave warrior, and probably 
disgusted the princes by his energy. His policy was to 
recover as many of the domains and rights of the crown as he 
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could, 
lnd to increa
 thc estates uf his family. In the IJ.tter 
object hc succecded bettcr than in the forlner. fIe took 
vigorous action against Ottocar of Bohemia, \\'ho refused either 
to recognize the ne\\' king or to surrender the lands \\"hich 
hc had sl'i ed during the recent turmoil. Ottocar \Vd.S forced 
to subInit, and hand ovcr Austria, Styria, and Carinthia; 
vvhen hc again rebellcd !{udolf defeatcd and slc\v him at the 
battl(\ of the :\Iarchfeld, near Vienna. \Vith the consent of the 
leading princes Rudolf gave Austria and Styria to his t\VO 
sons, and the Ilabshurgs have held the t\VO duchies ever since. 
The 1 est of I
udolf's reign \vas taken up \vith vain efforts to 
put do\vn rebellious nobles, to establish public order, to e'\.act 
a revenue from the cities under his immediate rule, and to 
persuade the princes to elect his son as king during his life- 
time. It is significant that Rudolf ncver tried to assert thc 
imperial authority in Italy. 
\\"hen l
udolt died in 1291, the princes, alarmed at the 
rising fortunes of the I-Iabsburgs, chose Count Adolf of Nassau, 
\\'ho, though brave and of some ability, \\'as yet quite dc\oid of 
the resources nccessary to uphold his dignity. To Inakc 
his position \\"orse, he had bought his election by \\"holcsale 
surrcnders of royal prcrogatiycs and property. Adulf soon 
got himself into trouble by his self-seeking intervention in a 
feud \\"hich \vas raging in the \Vettin family about their 
'fhuringian estates, and hy the support ,\'hich he gave to the 
l
hcnish cities against the nobility. Before long the arch- 
bishop of !\Iainz, \vith other princes, declared Adolf deposed, 
and proclaÏIned as king Albert of Austria. In 1298, Adolf 
\vas slain at the battl 
 of Göllheim in the Palatinate, and the 
vktorious Albert reigned in his stead. 
The s 'cond IIabsburg king \vas a very capable and energetic 
man, though cold and harsh. lIe pursued the policy \\.hich 
hl
 had bccn raised up to oppose, gave grcat political and 
comn1crciJ.l privileges to the to\vns, and \vith the hclp of theIll 
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and the smaller nobles, put do\vn the consequent rising of 
the Rhenish princes. His attempts to expand the territories 
of his house were less successful. Like Adolf, he tried to fish 
in the troubled waters of Thuringia, but was defeated by the 
Margrave Frederick of Meissen, who afterwards restored the 
po\ver of the family of Wettin. It was a sign of the times that 
the king of the Romans should engage in" a vulgar private 
war with one of his nominal subjects. 
After 1308, ,vhen Albert was murdered for personal reasons 
by a nephe\v, the house of Habsburg relapsed into comparative 
obscurity. During the next hundred and thirty years the 
most prominent family in Germany was unquestiona bly 
that of the counts of Luxemburg. The house held a 
small patrimony in the Ardennes, and though subject to the 
Empire, it was rather French than German in sympathies 
and interests. The Luxemburg kings were generally men of 
considerable talent. But they lacked the material and moral 
force necessary to put their ambitious schemes into effect, 
and on the status of the German crown their influence was 
disastrous. 
Count Henry of Luxemburg, who was chosen king in 1308, 
was already famous as a valiant knight, and being of a romantic 
turn, was anxious to repeat the achievements of Frederick 
Barbarossa in Italy. There utter confusion prevailed. 
Every city and principality was distracted by the feuds of 
the Guelf and the Ghibellin factions-the former, under the 
cloak of enthusiasm for the Papacy, seeking to establish de- 
mocracy; the latter, under colour of devotion to the Empire, 
striving to maintain or restore the ascendency of the nobles. 
The better spirits of the Ghibellins, however, really did look 
for the advent of an Emperor to restore peace; and it is to 
this hope that we owe the De Monarchia of the great Dante, 
a work which, though fantastic and unconvincing to the 
modern mind, is yet the most complete statement and defence, 
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fronl the Incdieval standpoint, of the theory of the Holy 
!{oman Empire. But the Emperor's visit, \vhich \\'as to put 
everything right, proved a dismal fiasco. ..\t first Ilcnry was 
successful. After being cro,\rned king of Italy, he posed 
,\rith some success as mediator bet,veen the \varring factions, 
and in many cities sct up inlperial vicars to keep the pcace. 
From Lombardy IIcnry marched to l{orne; but part of the 
city, including 5t Peter's church, ,vas held by the king of 
Naples, and it ,vas in the dilapidated church of St J oh11 
Lateran that Henry received the imperial cro\\'n Ironl a papal 
legate. This ,vas the cnd of his success. I
isings broke out 
in Lombardy; the Guelf party raised their heads again: 
the l)ope, at first friendly, cncouraged resistance. In 1313, 
bcsct by insurlnountable difficulties, Henry dicd suddenly 
in Tuscany. His German realm had seen little of hinl. Onc 
notable achievement, ho,\'cver, Dlarked his reign. Bohemia 
being rcnt by civil ,var, one of the parties invoked the 
Emperor's aid. I-Ienry's son John ,vas married to the daughtcr 
of thc last I30hemian king, and after some fighting succeeded 
in establishing himself on the throne. Bohemia became the 
kernel of the strength of his house. 
Deeming the houses of Luxemburg and IIabsburg OV'I- 
po\\'crful, a majority of the Ii Electors" chose as I-Icnry's 
successor, Lc\vis, duke of Upper Bavaria, the head of the 
family of "'ittelsbach. His claims ,verc disputed by Frederick 
the Fair of Austria; and it ,vas not till 1322 that the lattcr 
,vas defeated and captured at 
Iühldorf on the Inn. It'rederick 
became reconciled to Lc\\.is, and ,,"hen, some years later, the 
Emperor \\cnt to Italy, he left his former foe as his regent. 
As Henry VII.'s rcign had seen an attclnpt to rcvi\ 
 imperial 
authority in Italy, so did that of his successor see a rene\\'al 
of the old quarrel bct\vecn Empire and l>apacy. But though 
the conflict \vas full of sound and fury, it signified very little. 
Like the Empire, the l)apacy had sadly fallen fronl its former 
10 
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grandeur. At the end of the thirteenth century, the most 
arrogant of all the popes, Boniface VIII., had tried to give 
practical effect to the view that he was lord of the world in 
both temporal and spiritual matters. His claims were more 
than once successfully defied by Ed,vard I. of England and 
Philip the Fair of France; finally, in a supreme quarrel, the 
Pope was seized and insulted by the French king's agents in 
Italy. The prestige of the Holy See was irremediably hurt. 
Two years later French influence among the cardinals secured 
the election of the Gascon, Clement V. The new pontiff 
moved the papal court to Avignon on the Rhone, a city which, 
though not actually on French territory, was entirely under 
French influence. Thus began the Ii Babylonish Captivity" 
of the popes, which lasted for more than seventy years. A 
series of Frenchmen filled the chair of Peter, and. even those 
with some personal claims to respect were generally regarded 
as tools of French policy. 
The year 1316 saw the election of John XXII., a learned but 
over-ambitious Pope, who strove to enforce the highest claims 
of the Holy See. He asserted that he had the right to mediate 
bet\veen the contending parties in the German civil war, 
took advantage of the struggle to extend papal influence in 
Italy, and when Lewis took measures to protect his rights, 
excommunicated him and laid Germany under an interdict. 
It seems likely that he wished to secure the German crown for 
the king of France. 
Lewis replied vigorously by accusing the Pope of heresy, 
and appealing from him to a General Council of the Church. 
A long and violent battle followed, in ,vhich the pen was much 
more freely used than the sword. Lewis was supported by 
many churchmen, especially the strict party among the Fran- 
ciscan friars, who had quarrelled with Pope John's interpre- 
tation of their founder's injunction to observe absolute 
poverty. Very lofty theories of imperial authority were put 
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for\vard. Dante himself, 1\Iarsilius of Padua, an Italian 
scholar, and \'Tilliam of Ockham, an Engli'ih friar, probahly 
the three greatest thinkers of the day, vigorously upheld the 
Emperor's causc. l\Iarsilius and Ockham denied that papal 
authority came from God, and asserted that it \vas only by 
consent of the ,vhole Christian Church that the Pope had any 
fight to eÀercise greater pO\\Pcr than other bishops; but it 
,vas significant that thcir arguments, if logically pressed, \voulò 
have been equally destructive of the Emperor's claim to be 
God's vicegerent in things temporal. 
How meaningless the ,vholc dispute ,vas becoming recei\"cd 
striking illustration \vhen, in 1327, Lc,vis made an cxpedition 
to Italy. He received the Italian cro,vn at ì\lilan. Then 
he marched to Rome, ,,,,here he \vas cro,vned Emperor by one 
of the civic officers, ,vho \vas for the occasion dcemed to 
reprcsent the Roman people. Bcing Empcror, hc felt him'iclf 
competcnt to nominate a Pope, ,vho at oncc cro\\ï1cd him 
over again to make his impcrial title unassailable. l'hc 
\vholc episode is delightfully Gilbertian: it is no \vonder 
that the Antipope met \\ith no support, or that Lc,vis soon 
found it \\ ell to retreat to Germany. 
The most significant feature of thc contcst ,vas the risc 
in Gcrmany of a national spirit of hostility to thp Pope. In 
1338, six of the "Electors" met at l
cnse, opposite Obcr- 
lahnstein on the Rhine, and thcrc issucd a. dcclaration that 
the imperial po\\'er ,vas derived from God alone, and that the 
Emperor-elect had no need of papal confirmation. These 
principles ,vcre imlnediately aftcr\vards re-affirmed by 
 Diet 
of the nobility at rrankfurt. 
The feeling indicated hy thesc utterances ,vas mercly ant i- 
papal; it did not make for the restoration of the authority of 
the Emperor. Le,vis evidently knc\\' this; and though he allicd 
,vith Ed\\'ard II I. \vhen England began the I Iunòr"d \Y ears ' 
\V'ar against the !)ope's chief supporter, his heart \va.") not in 
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the business, and his chief concern in his later years was to 
enlarge his own territories. The extinction of the ruling families 
in Brandenburg and Lower Bavaria enabled him to confer 
these principalities on his son. He sought, against all justice, 
to lay hands on the Tyrol, and put forward a claim to several 
counties in the Netherlands. This grasping policy ktndled 
\videspread anger. Backed by the Papacy, John of Boll'en1ia 
,vas chosen king by a majority of the It Electors"; and the 
cause of the Luxemburg family ,vas making headway w!1en in 
1347 Le\vis died. 
John of Bohemia had already met his enq. at the battle of 
Crecy, in circumstances well known to Englishmen. His son 
Charles, however, overcame one or two rivals, and again 
established the house of Luxemburg on the throne. He was 
some\vhat assisted by the distraction of men's minds from 
politics through the terrible plague called the Black Death, 
which ravaged Germany from 1348 to 1350. One of its effects 
was an outburst of religious mania, which showed itself on 
the one hand in savage massacres of the Jews, and on the 
other, in the appearance of fanatical sects and orders, like 
that of the Flagellants, who walked half-naked about 
the country in procession, lacerating one another \\"ith 
whips. 
Charles IV. was an able man, of a cautious and patient 
temperament. As Emperor, his aims were very modest. 
His interests were centred in Bohemia; in Germany at large 
he was content :if tolerable order was preserved. 
The. most famous event of his reign was the issue of the 
Golden Bull of 1356. ThiS' document, so called from the golden 
bulla or capsule which contained the imperial seal, laid down 
the law touching imperial elections. There had never been 
any authoritative pronouncement as to the numb
r or quali- 
fications of the voters; in practice , however, the right of 
voting had for about a century been limited to six or seven of 
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the grcatc
t princes, \\"ho \verc consequently termed Elc tors. 
I'he Goldcn l1ull finally stated that the number of these \vas 
scven-namely, the .L\rchhi
hops of .:\lainz, I\:öln, <.lnd Trier, 
the I
ing of Buhemia, the Count Palatine of the l
hil1e, the 
::\largrav 
 of Brandcnburg, and the Duke of Saxony, ,vho 
no\\. }lfJlld a small principality \\"ith its capItal at \\'ïttenlJcrg. 
Imperial elcctions ,vere to be decided by a majority of th .sc 
potentates, ,vho \vcre to meet for the purpose at Frankfurt, 
undcr the presidency of the archbishop of l\Iainz. 'The dignity 
of the sevcn ,vas guaranteed by the declaration that their 
clcctoral territories ',,'ere indivisible and by the grant to thcm 
of full sovereign rights over their subjects, \\'ho \vere not evcn 
to have the right of appeal to the Emperor. 
fhe importance of the Golden Bull has often been ex- 
aggerated and its terms over-harshly criticized. Charles 
u lcgalised anarchy and called it a constitution," is Lord 
Bryce's cpigl am on it. But \\ hat did it matter \\"hcther 
anarchy 'VdS legali ed or not? it \\'a5 there, and for 0\ er &J. 
hundred ycars no ruler had 5uccceded in suppressing it. .c\n- 
ot her criticism passed is that the German cro\vn ,\.as Inade 
clccti\"c for ever, \vhcreas the onc hope of the nation \Vc:lS the 
rise of a strong hereditary 111onarchy. In theory, this arglUl1ent 
is good; in practice, ho,vc\"cr, the rights of the Electors had 
Inuch lcss influence aftcr 1356 than beforc. until 1437 the 
Empire 'VdS held by the house of Lu
emburg, and Iron1 that 
tune until its disappearance, \\'ith one bricf intcrval, by the 
house of llabsburg. It follo,vcd that disputed 
lections, \vith 
the consequent civil \\'ars hct\veen rival En1perors, became 
much less frequent. It is true that the sovcreign po\\crs of the 
Electors \vcr:a no\\" recognl.lcd by la\\', and that it became the 
objcct of every other prince to gd.in similar prcrogatives. 13ut 
the stipulation that the electoral principalities \vcre to 1). in- 
divisible \vas of distinct benefit to Germany, \\"hich had suffered 
n1uch from the repeated division uf princcly estates. In short, 
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the Golden Bull did Germany no harm and in one or two 
\vays it even did good. 
Though Charles t\vice went to Italy, he troubled little 
about his power there. On his first visit in 1354, he was 
crowned at both Milan and Rome, and made much money 
by selling privileges to nobles and cities. His second ex- 
pedition, in 1368, "vas intended to encourage Urban V., who 
had returned from Avignon to Rome. As a matter of fact, 
it benefited no one; and in 1370 Urban went back. 
In Bohemia, however, Charles proved himself a statesman. 
He \vorked hard for the welfare of his subjects. Trade and 
culture advanced. The king established an archbishopric 
at Prague, thereby making the Bohemian Church independent 
of German control. In his capital he also founded a uni- 
versity, the first east of the Rhine, which soon began to 
flourish exceedingly. To him Prague owes some of her most 
imposing features-the cathedral, the royal castle of the 
Hradschin, the fine Karlsbrücke. Under his beneficent 
rule, a strong national feeling arose among the Slavonic 
Czechs, whose patriotism soon took a direction hostile to 
the numerous Germans in their midst. 
From Bohemia Charles \vas able to extend his rule over 
Lusatia and Silesia: late in his reign a treaty with the Wittels- 
bach margrave gained him Brandenburg: so that on his death 
in 1378 the influence of his house stood at a great height. He 
was succeeded by his son Wenzel, whose election as German 
king he had already secured. A younger son, Sigismund, who 
had married the king of Hungary's heiress, was put over 
Brandenburg. 
Wenzel, a lazy toper, was the disgrace of the house of 
Luxemb1J,rg. Even in Bohemia, where his family \vas very 
popular, his misgovernment excited a rising of the magnates, 
and he was for some time imprisoned. At the same time 
Germany was distressed by wars between the nobles and the 
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leagues of S,,'abian and [{henish to\vns; and \Venzel's 
prohibition of civic confederacies ,vas totally disregarded. 
Iris incapacity gayc a majority of the Electors a prctext 
fur declaring hin1 deposed and appointing I
upert, the Count 
})alatine, as king in his place. From 1400 to 1410 I{upcrt 
tried hard to assert his claims; but an expedition to Italy \vas 
lepulsed, and even in Germany he had no authority \vhatever. 
On l
upert's death, a majority of the electoral college 
chose \\Tenze}'s brother, Sigismund, no\v king of I-Iungary. 
Another party set up Jost, the marhJ"fave of \Ioravia; and 
as \ V enzel still refused to surrender, there \vere for a time 
three claimants to the imperial title. Luckily ] ost died 
after a year; and the t\VO brothers came to an agreement 
\vhereby Sigismund ""as to exercise imperial authority, \vhile 
\\'cnzcl remained king of Bohemia. From 1411 to 1437, 
therefore, Germany ,vas under the rule of Sigismunù. 
ßlean\vhilc, the Church had been passing through a crisis 
,,"hich gave a great chance to the Emperor. In 1377 IJ ope 
Gregory XI. had again restored the papal court to Rome. On 
his death shortly aftel\vards, the cardinals elected an Italian, 
Urban VI. Urban soon managed to offend the French party 
at hi
 court; and the l
rench cardinals, asserting that 
the ]{oman mob had frightened them into choosing him, 
proceeded to a nc\\" election. Their nominee, \\"ho ca.11ed 
hÎJnself Clenlent \'11., established himself at .. \ vignon. rhus 
began the Great SchislTI of the \\re
t, \vhich lasted for nearly 
forty years. .;.\11 that time there \\"ere at least t-,\'o Popes 
anathematizing each other savagely, organizing U crusades" 
again')t each other, and throughout sho\ving a disregard for the 
interests of Christendom ,,'I1Ïch disgusted all thoughtful men in 
\vcstern Europe, and inflicted grayc injury on the prestige of 
the IIoly Sce, already damaged by the J3abylonish Captivity. 
l'he })ope of l{olne ".as supported by Italy, Germany, and 
l
ngland; his rival hy France, Castilt-, anù Scotlanù. 
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Soon there arose a general cry for the resto
ation of unity 
and a thorough reform of ecclesiastical abuses. The lead in 
the movement was taken by the University of Paris; a 
majority of the cardinals on each side were won over to its 
views; and at their summons a General Council of the Church 
met at Pisa in 1409. The Council was abortive. It pro- 
nounced the deposition of both Popes, and chose a new 
one. The only result was that for some years there were 
three Popes just as during part of the sain
 time there were 
three Emperors. 
The credit for finding a way out of this confusion belongs 
to Sigismund. According to medieval theory, it \vas the 
duty of the Emperor to intervene when the Church "vas in 
trouble. Sigismund was a vain, showy man, lacking in firm- 
ness of purpose. But he was clever and ambitious, and the 
notion of fulfilling the Emperor's function of upholding the 
interests of Christianity appealed to his imagination. On 
an expedition to Italy, he was able to force John XXIII., 
the successor of the Pope nominated at Pisa, to summon a 
General Council to the city of Constance. 
Meanwhile a great uproar had arisen in Bohemia. There 
\vas in that country a growing anti-clerical and anti-German 
movement, which came to a head when John Hus, a popular 
preacher and a professor at Prague University, fell under the 
influence of the works of John Wycliffe, and from denouncing 
the abuses of the clergy, went on to deny the authority of 
the Pope, to criticize the \vhole system of Church government, 
and to call in question several Catholic doctrines. Hus's 
most conspicuous opponents being Germans, he became a 
national hero, and his views spread like wildfire. King Wenzel, 
though refusing to make a definite pronouncement, was 
disposed to favour Hus, and pleased his Czech subjects by 
altering the constitution of the University so as to give a 
preponderating voice to its Slavonic members. The German 
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students and professors thcrcupon left l)rague and set up at 
Leipzig the first ul1i\"ersity in Germany pI opere rll(
 religious 
dispute, hu\vcver, \vas still raging \yhen the Council of Con- 
sL.1.l1ce \vas summoned. Invited by Sigismund to defend 
himself before the leaders of the Church, Hus agreed to go, 
and \vas givcn an imperial safe-conduct. 
The Council hd.d three main ubjects: to restore unity, to 
rcprcss heresy, and to effect a reformation of the Church " in 
hèad and members." It \vas an enormous assembly, re- 
pI csenting as \vell as could be cxpected the \\'hole of the 
. 
Catholic Church. At the outset, it declared itsclf superior 
to the }>ope. John XXIII. did his best to place obstacles in 
its \vay, and c\ycn succeeded in escaping fron1 Constance. 
Not to ùe th\\yarted, ho\\
evcr, the Council pronounced his 
deposition, and ,\ycnt on \\'ith its \\,York. One of IJ ope John's 
rivals \vas also deposed; the other presently resigned. John 
flus, not\vithstanding the Emperor's safe-conduct, \vas tried, 
convicted of hcresy, and burnt at th' stake. But numerous 
and profound differcnces of opinion proved fatal to all plans 
for adequate reform. Aftcr much dispute, it \vas resolved 
tu give the Church a head before settling this problem; and 
the nc\V Pope, l\lartin \7., \\'ho \vas at once recognized by 
practically all \vestern Europe, foiled the reform part) by 
promising to deal separately \yith the grievances of each 
nation. In 1418, then, the greatest Church Council of the 
,riddle Ages came to an end \\'ithout remedying any serious 
..1 hu:-;es. 
l'1H.. Council bore bitter fruit for Germany. The Bohemians 
\verc boiling \yith \\Tath at \vhat they considered the be- 
trayal of their hero by the Emperor. On \Vcnzel's death 
in 1419, Sigismund \vas quite unable to secure recognition as 
hi
 
uccessor . For a time, ahnost all Bohemia \vas I-Iussite. 
Th -rc '''ere t\\'o parties; one demanded only moderate 
rcforn1s, in particular the granting of the cup to the laity in 
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the Communion, while the second, more radical than Hus 
himself, ,vould in later times have been called advanced 
Protestants. The Hussites, however, presented a united 
front to Sigismund's attempts to conquer them. A crusade 
,vas preached against them; the army of the Empire was 
called out; but time after time they defeated invading 
expeditions. The advanced party-called the Taborites, 
from the name ,vhich they gave to their headquarters 
in south Bohemia-,vere organized into a first-class army 
by John Zizka, \vho, though blind, ,vas a tactician of ex- 
traordinary talent. When he died, his successor Procop 
continued his work \vith hardly less skill, and the Hussites 
taking the offensive, spread terror over central and east 
Germany. Thuringia, 
leissen, and Saxony were fearfully 
ravaged. The imperial forces lost their morale, and the 
Empire became the laughing-stock of Europe. It was Dot 
until 1434, when the General Council of Basel had conciliated 
the moderate Hussites, that the Taborites were at last over- 
come and Sigismund was able to establish himself in his 
Bohemian inheritance. 
In Germany nothing came of Sigismund's attempts to 
reform the administrative system and strengthen imperial 
authority, and apart from the Hussite invasions his reign 
is chiefly remarkable for some momentous changes in the 
distribution of German territory. Sigismund's election as 
Emperor \vas largely due to his trusted adviser the burgrave 
of Nürnberg, Frederick VI. of Hohenzollern, and in 1415 his 
services were re,varded by the grant of the 11ark of Branden- 
burg with the electoral dignity. Henceforth the Hohen- 
zollerns ,vere one of the leading families of Germany. Soon 
afterwards the younger line of the house of Ascania died 
out, and in 1423 the electorate of Saxony was besto\ved on 
Frederick the Quarrelsome, margrave of Meissen, the head 
of the house of V\Tettin. The name Meissen soon began to 
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fall into disuse, and the., ì\lark to be spoken of as part of 
Saxony. Of equal ÏIllportancc for the future \vas the marriage 
of Sigismund's dJ.ughter to .\lbert, duke of Austria-an 
alliance \v'hich again made the IIabsburgs the greatest family 
in Germany \vhcn in 1437 the death of Sigismund ,vithout 
Inale hcirs brought the house of Luxemburg to an end. 
'fhe ÍInpcrial election ,,"hich follo\ved \\'as one of the most 
critical in German history. For the first time, there \vas a 
collision bct\\'ccn the interests of the Habsburgs and the 
I-Iohcnzollcrns. Frederick, margravc of Brandenburg, \vas 
kno,vn to COyct the imperial cro\\n. But, jealous of the 
ne\vly-\\on strength of his falnily, the Electors prcferred Sigis- 
nlund's son-in-Ia\v, ...\lbcrt of .\ustria, a courageous and able 
prince, \vorthy to be the first of a long and unbroken line of 
I-Iabsburg Emperors. \\ hen, after a short rcign, Albert died 
in 1439, his cousin Frederick, duke of Styria, \vas chosen as 
his successor. 
Frederick had found favour bccause his resources and 
character seeDled to preclude any chance of his strengthening 
the central po\vcr at the expcnse of the princes. The Electors 
knc\v \vhat they ,vere doing. Hitherto, bo,vever mi
- 
taken their aims, ho\vcver vi
ionary their ideas, the kings of 
Gerluany, froDl IIenry the l;'o\vler on,vard, had nearly all b 'en 
active and able men. Even the wretched \\'cnzel had his 
muments of encrgy ,-lnd \\\15 not unintelligent \vhcn sober. 
But Frederick III. h"ld not even enough vigour for vice. 
lIe \V4.lS pious, frugal, interestcd in learning: but. his cfforts 
to rule \\.crc uttcrly futile: anù indeeù he devoted much 
n10rc thought to thc occult sciences than to the maintenance 
of hb Í1np
riJ.I rights. l;'or all practicJ.l purposes, there \vas 
no longer an Empcror at 
lll. 111c princes and cities \vaged 
thcir private \vJ.rs at ,,'ill, and lircdcrick seenled quite content 
thJ.t they should. On (.l11 sid 
s, the borders of Gcrlnany '\cre 
being cut short. BohcIl1ia and llungary, both of \vhich had 
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belonged to Sigismund, soon set up national kings of their 
own, and were lost to the Habsburgs for nearly seventy years. 
The Poles successfully attacked the Teutonic knights in 
Prussia. The Danes made encroachments in the north. In 
the south the Swiss were vindicating their independence with 
ever increasing success. In Italy, needless to say, Frederick's 
influence ,vas nought, though he has the distinction of being 
the last Emperor to be crowned. at Rome. Even the German 
Church suffered from Frederick's want of vigour. The Council 
of Basel, \vhich met in 1431, had attempted the work of reform, 
and had passed resolutions cutting down the Pope's financial 
and judicial rights. The resistance of Eugenius IV. led to a 
schism: when he declared the Council dissolved, the majority 
of its members declared him deposed, appointed another Pope, 
and continued their work. For some time there were again 
two Popes, each pretending to preside over a General Council. 
It was a splendid opportunity for the kings of Europe to 
secure some measure of independence for the churches of their 
realms. France indeed accepted the reforms passed at Basel, 
and they were solemnly adopted as the liberties of the French 
Church. But Frederick took the part of Eugenius, and in 
1448, by the Concordat of Vienna, he formally recognized all 
the claims of the Papacy over the German Church. It was 
largely owing to his attitude that the final victory in the 
dispute fell to the reactionary party. The attempt to reform 
the Church from ,vithin had failed; the old abuses continued; 
the Reformation had become inevitable. 
Frederick's one political interest was the aggrandizement 
of Austria. His faith in the future greatness of the 
Habsburgs was unwavering, although his efforts to recover 
some of their Swiss estates led only to disgraceful defeats. 
And, through several extraordinary strokes of fortune, he 
really became the founder of. the house of Habsburg as a 
first-class power. Patient intrigue and the timely deaths of 
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kinsmen brought together into his hand th
 Habsburg posses- 
sions of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and the Tyrol. 
Even more 1uc ky \vere his dealings in the ,vest. Since the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the rulers of th' French 
duchy of Burgundy had become potentates of the highest 
rank. 13y inheritance, marriage, diplomacy, conquest, a 
vast number of estates, some in France, some in Germany, 
had passed under their s,vay. In France they ruled Picardy, 
Artois, and rlanders, as ,veIl as their original duchy. \Vithin 
the borders of the Empire they had the County of Burgundy, 
Luxemburg, 13rabant, and almost all the rest of th' Nether- 
lands. Though in theory vassals of either France or the 
Empire for every acre they held, the rulers of this vast inheri- 
tance \vere in the fifteenth century as po\verful as any of the 
kings of Europe; and the possession of Flanders, the leading 
centre of industry, placed fabulous ,vealth at their command. 
For nearly fifty years this collection of estates had been 
successfully ruled by Duke Philip the Good. \\Then he died, 
in 1467, he \vas succeeded by his ,varlikc and ambitious son 
Charles the Bold. Charles's dearest aim ,vas to restore the 
old "ì\Iiddle l
ingdom JJ of Lotharingia; and the first step 
must clearly be the conquest of the duchy of Lorraine, ,vhich 
separ
tcd IJuxemburg fron1 his Burgundian lands. Alarmed 
at Charles's energy, Louis XI., the cunning king of France, 
made an ctlliancc against him ,vith th 
 duke of Lorraine, the 
S\viss, and the Emperor. Charles, ho,vever, detached 
Fredcrick from the league by suggesting a marriage bet\veen 
hi
 daughter 1\1ary and the Emperor's son l\laximilian. Then 
he fen upon Lorraine, and conquered it. But \vhcn he turned 
against the S\viss, he suffered repeated disasters, and in 1477 
at Nanty his army \vas over\vhelmed and himself slain. 
Nevertheless the' projected marriage took place, and after 
some difficulty most of Charles's territories, including the 
\vealthy Flanders, \vere secured fOf the I Iabsburgs. At once 
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Austria became a first-class power, and at the same time, the 
neighbour and foe of France. 
In another quarter Frederick won for his house benefits 
which were to be even more lasting. In 1485 Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary, attacked his Au
trian lands and 
even took Vienna. But after the death of Matthias in 1490, 
l\iaximilian drove the Hungarians out, and with the ne\v king, 
\vho ruled Bohemia also, made a treaty which gave to the 
Habsburgs the prospect of succeeding to both realms. Thus 
,vhen in 1493 Frederick died, there was once more in Germany 
a po\ver which might prove strong enough to restore ,national 
unity. 
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 France or l
ngland a period of incfiì.cient government has 
nearly d1\vay:; \vitncsscd a decline in cvery sphere of national 
J.cti\'ity. GerlTIJ.ny's experience, ho\vever, has been different 
-a Llct \\"hich is strikingly illustrated by the last t. \VO ccnturies 
of the :\liddle l\gCS. In the history of the German StJ.tc thcy 
are lllost depressing; in the history of the German people, 
they arc on thc \vhole intcresting and attractive. 
Of cour:;e therc \\"ere signs of decadence in many quarters. 
:\Iedieval culture and ideals '''erc ceasing to inspire or satisfy, 
and as yet there \vas no nc\v system to take their place. Of 
fcuùalisn1 only the bad effects remained. The princes scemcd 
to have lost \vhatcvcr high principles they eVcr held, and to 
be cuncerned only \vith the expansion of their territories. 
The knights had tlllcn on cvil days. Their artistic enthusiasm 
had ebbed a\vay, partly no doubt because they had lost thcir 
self-respect. For they had gro,vn ,ery poor: the yalu" of 
1l1oneY had fJ.lIcn, the standard of c01l1fort had riscn: the 
rents of the peasants \\.cre fixcd by custom as strong as la\v: 
and many a knight, forbiddcn hy caste pride to restore his 
fortunes by tr ddc, had to encumber his estates \vith debt 
or turn higll\vayman. l{obber knights in fact bccanlc one 
uf the CUlses of G
rmany. I'he Church, too, \vas in eyil 
case. I'he higher clcrgy ,vcre gro,ving n10rC and more ".orhl1y. 
Thc' parish priests, though lTIany CJ..fnest and faithful luen 
\vere to be found alTIong thcIn, ".cre frequently the \vorst 
cncluÎes of their flocks. The saintly I'holnas à I\..cnlpis and 
I47 
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his fellow Brethren of the Common Life sho\v that the German 
Church was still able to produce spiritual heroes: but on the 
whole, and especially after the failure of the Council of Base], 
little respect ,vas felt for the clergy or monks, though as yet 
there was in Germany no criticism of orthodox doctrine. 
A good illustration of several tendencies of the time is 
provided by the fortunes of the Teutonic knights in their 
duchy of Prussia. Throughout the fourteenth century they 
flourished exceedingly. Their headquarters at Marienburg, 
near Danzig, became one of the most magnificent fortifications 
in Europe. They enlarged their borders at the expense of 
the Poles and the Letts. Their lands were well-governed by 
an elaborate system of officials. Many Germans settled in 
the country; numerous towns arose"; an extensive trade 
grew, Danzig becoming one of the chief commercial cities 
of the Baltic. After 1400, however, the future grew dark. 
The Letts became Christians, and with no more infidels to 
fight the Order ceased to have any purpose. Then, by the 
union of Lithuania and Poland, a strong Slavonic kingdom 
was formed on the borders of Prussia. In 1410 the knights 
were attacked, and only the intervention of the Emperor 
Sigismund saved them from serious losses of territory. But 
the respite was only for a short time. Luxury and vice had 
ruined the morale of the Order. Its Prussian subjects, kept 
in strict subjection, regarded the Poles as saviours. Even the 
German settlers became disaffected and demanded a share 
in the government. . Eventually, after a desperate conflict, 
the Poles were victorious. By the peace of Thorn in 1466 
the Order gave up West Prussia, and was suffered to keep 
the eastern half of its lands only on condition of recognizing 
Polish overlordship. Henceforth the lands of the Order were 
cut off from Germany by a wedge of Slavonic territory along 
the valley of the Vistula. It was a catastrophe which has not 
yet ceased to affect the course of German policy. 
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The higher ranks of Gerlnan society had therefore lit tIe to 
bo
t of in the fourtccnth and fifteenth centuries. On the other 
hand, real pI ogress \vas m<<.lde by the lo\ver orders. Despite 
t11C \vcakness of the central government, it ,vas a time \vhen 
individual liberty and prospcrity increased. Just as the 
Lnlperor ""as forccù to give concessions to the princes, so 
\vere the princes in their turn driven to confer privileges on 
theIr subjects. E\" \n the peæ,ants \vere on the ,,,hole com- 
fortal
y off. Free farmcrs became slightly more numerous 
t11an before, and though there \\ere of course many serfs, 
bound to the soil and subject to various irkson1e and humiliat- 
ing burdens, still the force of custom made thcir holdings 
hcrcditclry and secured for them much material comfort. And 
from this period dates onc of the greatest achicvements of the 
peasant class-thc establishment of the S,viss Confederation. 
It originatet1 in 1291, ,vhen the free communities uf 
the (I forest cantons JJ of Uri, Sch\\)'z, and Unter\valden, 
,vhich ackno\vledged no lord save the Emperor, united in 
an "everlasting compact JJ to defend their rights from the 
encroachmcnts of the Habsburgs. The repeated attacks of 
the i\ustrian dukes ,,,"ere repelled by several dazLling victories; 
other cantons and several cities joined the league; and by the 
end of the fifteenth century the confederation ,vas to all in- 
tents and purposes an indepcndent state. The history of the 
S,,"iss republic is being treated in another volume of this 
series: but it should not be forgotten that the original 
men1bcrs of the confedcration \verc dll Gern1ans and all 
subjects of the Empire. 
'fh 11 S\viss Confederation, being peculiarly successful, has 
bCCOII1e specially famous. But it \vas far from unique. 
Similar associations among th 
 German cities ,vere common" 
and some of thenl ,,,"erc fur a \\"hile equally po\vcrfu1. It \'''as 
from the to\\"ns that there came all that \\ as best in German 
life at this time. Since the fall of the Hohenstaufen they 
I I 
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had become more independent and prosperous than ever. 
Their development, it is true, had not been peaceful. Most of 
them had been the field of a bitter struggle between the ruling 
aristocracy and the unenfranchised craftsmen. Generally the 
latter had \von a share in the municipal government, and 
especially in the south, many towns had a democratic con- 
stitution. But internal strife seems seldom to have checked 
for long the gro\vth of wealth. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the towns of Germany were the seats of a high 
culture and of the best government to be found in Europe. 
The political influence of the German towns was now at 
its height. Mention has already been made of the league of 
Rhenish cities founded during the Great Interregnum. That 
confederacy soon broke up, but in the middle of the four- 
teenth century it was revived and became even more powerful 
than before. Not long afterwards a still mightier league 
was organized by the cities of Swabia-their object, apart 
from the general protection of their trade and liberties, being 
to resist the dangerous ambitions of the duke of \Vürtenlberg. 
Against him a regular war was waged, for a time \vith much 
success. The league became the strongest force in south 
Germany. It formed an alliance with the Rhenish cities; 
and several princes were glad to be enrolled as members. 
Then the knights, afraid of both the great nobles and the 
towns, took to forming confederacies of their own. The 
conflict between the Swiss and the Habsburgs became con- 
nected with the strife further north, so that civil war was 
general in southern Germany and the Rhineland. Had the 
cities won, Swabia might have become another Switzerland. 
But several great feudatories of the south-west united against 
the towns; and in 1388 the Swabian cities were decisively 
defeated by the duke of Würtemberg near Stuttgart, and 
those of the Rhine by the Elector Palatine at Worms. The 
Emperor Wenzel, ready to kick the side that was down, 
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thcrcupon forbade the formation of any furthcr leagues by 
the to\vns. This command \vas scarcely hecded: in the 
nCÀt century, for instance, 'vc finò a lcague of Franconian 
cities, hcaded by Kürnberg, fighting against the IIohenzollern 
family. 13ut the overthro\\t of the S\vabians had ruined 
the chances of the establishment of a r
public of united city- 
states in south Germany. 
The S,vabian l
eague \vas not, ho\vever, the greatest in 
Germany. That distinction belongs to the famous confederacy 
commonly knO\VIl as the Gcrman Rausa, to \vhich, at the end 
of the fourteenth century, every important to\vn of the north 
belongcd. The league \vas composed of very various clements. 
Its origins may be traccd to those associations \\"hich, as early 
as the t\\.elfth century, \vere formed by German merchants 
in foreign to\vns. The earliest and most important of thcse 
gilds \,"as that of \Visby, on the Island of Gothland, the 
centre of the commcrce of the Baltic, and important also 
hy reason of the valuable fishing-grounds ncar at hand. 
I
efore long similar societies of Gcrman traders arose further 
afield-in Novgorod, for the Russian trad', in Bruges, the 
chièf port of industrial Flanders, and in London, alrcady 
famous as a ,vool-markct. To such associations the \\.ord 
IIansa-socicty or gild-began to be applied, and soon 
acquired a special and technical significance. 
Close association of merchants abroad led naturally to 
more intimate conncction bet\veen the cities from '" hich they 
camc. Numerous snlall leagues made their appearance in 
north Germany. Of special moment \\yas an alliance made 
in 1-4I bet".ecn IIamburg and Lübcck for the protection of 
the overland route from the J3altic to the North Sea. This 
proved the nucleus of the great IIanseatic League. The 
northern to\\yns \\.hich joined it from time to time fell into t\VO 
groups. Those \\.cst of the Elbe \vere knO\Vll as the Saxon 
citics,and those in Dlecklenburg and Pomerania as the \Vcndish 
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cities, from the Slavonic tribe \vhich held these regions before 
their colonization by Germans. Bremen, Hanover, Quedlin- 
burg, Halberstadt, Rildesheim, and Brunswick are illustrious 
names among the Saxon group i and besides Lübeck, 
Rostock and Stralsund figure prominently in the \Vendish 
section. Presently the league was extended by alliances with 
the cities in the basin of the lower Rhine, headed by I(öln, 
and in the opposite direction 'Nith Danzig and other leading 
to,vns in Prussia. Brandenburg also supplied a contingent. 
Wisby of course belonged to the Ransa, and even distant 
German colonies like Riga became members. The chief 
town of the league was Lübeck, \vhich was the centre of 
government. 
The great wealth and power of the Ransa were regarded 
\vith enmity by the Scandinavians and Danes. In 1361 
Waldemar IV. of Denmark attacked and destroyed Wisby, 
closed the Sound to the ships of the league, and withdrew 
the privileges \vhich he and his predecessors had bestowed 
on it. The Ransa forthwith resolved on war. With the aid 
of Sweden and many of the nobles of north Germany, the 
league took Copenhagen, seized several Danish islands, and 
harried the coasts of Waldemar's Norwegian allies. The war 
was ended in 1370 by the peace of Stralsund. Freedom of 
trade was granted throughout Denmark to the Ransa, the 
Sound was placed under its control, and it was agreed 
that no Danish king might succeed to the throne without 
the league's consent. Soon afterwards Norway in her turn 
had to throw open her markets. The power of the Hansa 
was now at the flood. Seventy-seven cities, including every 
place of note in north Germany, belonged to it, and it had the 
complete monopoly of the Baltic trade. 
For the next hundred years and more, the Hansa was one 
of the great powers of northern Europe. It had a vigorous 
and intricate foreign policy, which it supported by a fleet of 
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fighting ships. \Yïth all the rulcrs in the sphere of its activities 
it had concluded treaties \vhich secured its members in the 
enjoyment of vast privileges. l\ny potentate \vho offended 
the IIansa \vould ha\"
 his ships attackcd, and his trade 
damaged. Yet there \vas never any chance of the league 
becoming a federal state. For one thing, its cities \vere too 
\vidcly scattered. They \vere, moreover, at very various 
stages of gro\vth. Some, like Lübeck, \vere virtually inde- 
pcndent republics; but many \vere still under the control of 
an ecclesiastical or secular prince. The Hansa had been 
formed in the interests of foreign trade. It ,vas essentially 
a commercial association; the object of the to\vns \\ hich 
belonged to it \vas to maintain their trade abroad, not to 
defend their liberties at home. The organization of the 
league ,vas thercfore siluple. A. representative assembly 
met from time to time at Lübeck to pass regulations and 
authoriz 
 the levy of contributions. Disobedient members 
\vere "put outside the Hansa," \"hich meant an economic 
excommunication. This penalty, too, \vas occasionally in- 
flicted on to\vns ,,"here the dcnlocratic party ,vas strong: for 
Lübeck and nlo
t of the other leading membcrs of the league 
\, ere under aristocratic govcrnments. .c\s a rule, ho\vever, 
each city \vas free to settle its internal affairs as it pleased. 
Strong as the Hansa \vas, the continuance of its prosperity 
depended rather on the \vcakness of its rivals than on its 0\\"11 
n1Ïght. DUI ing the fifteenth century it retained its com- 
mercial suprcmacy in northern Europ
. .\fter\\"ards, ho\\'ever, 
it soon began to decline. The mutual jealousies of its mClnbers 
led to secessions. A strong n10narchy \\'as established in 
S,,'cdcn, and set itself to ruin the trade of the I-Iansa \vith that 
country. The rise of Poland injured its influence on the eastern 
shores of the Baltic. English and Dutch merchants becalnc 
more enterprising, and their competition \\"as often successful. 
The Baltic .fishing-grounds, \vhich had been a source of great 
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wealth, ,vere for some unknown reason deserted by the herrings. 
The sixteenth century \vas an age ,vhen the kings of Europe 
took more interest than before in the trade of their subjects; 
but there was no powerful sovereign to take the part of the 
hard-pressed Hansa. On the contrary, it was the Emperor 
Charles V. who was instrumental in securing the opening of 
the Sound to ships of all nations. In 1560 Norway was bold 
enough to take a\vay the commercial privileges of the league; 
in 1598 Elizabeth of England did the like. At the same time, 
geographical discoveries had turned men's eyes to America and 
the East, and the relative importance of the Balfic became 
less. After the sixteenth century the Hansa consequently 
ceased to exercise any appreciable influence outside Germany. 
The magnificent town-halls and churches of some of the North 
German cities are the most enduring monuments of its 
greatness. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the interests of the 
German towns were directed exclusively towards politics 
and money-making. They \vere at this time the centres of 
\vhatever artistic or intellectual activity was to be found in 
the country. Art and learning, formerly under the patronage 
of the clergy and the nobles, now found their best friends in 
the burghers. Especially in the towns of south Germany the 
traveller cannot fail to be struck by the number of churches in 
the late Gothic style. Most of them were built, not by clergy, 
monks, or nobles, but by the craft-gilds, who vied ,,,ith 
one another in erecting splendid buildings in honour of their 
patron saints. In the north, where stone ,vas difficult to 
procure, the architects sho,ved astonishing skill in the use of 
brick, and strange as it may seem, many impressive Gothic 
churches, public buildings, and fortifications, were constructed 
of that material. In all parts of Germany this period pro- 
duced fine town-halls, of which not a fe\v survive, and the 
to,vn-gates of the time are often very imposing. Domestic 
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architecture also reached a high lc\"el. Unfortunately e:x- 
amplcs of it are comparatively rare; for the old houses that 
give thcir peculiar charm to such to'VTIS as Hildesheim, 

ürnberg, or l{otcnburg date mostly from the si
teenth 
ccntury. Sculpture, \vood-car\"ing, casting in mctal, \vere 
like,vise practiscd by real artists, and though thcir names 
hay' mostly perished, thcir \vorks remain in many churches. 
Nor \vcre painters \\yanting, and the greatest artist of his time, 
'h
mling, \\yas of Gcrman birth, though his \vork \vas done 
mainly in Flanders. 
During the fiftc 'nth ccntury, Germany began to be in- 
fluenced by the revival of learning \"hic!l \\yas bearing such 
\vonderful fruit in Italy. Though it \yas not till 1409 that 
the first German university \vas founded, before the death of 
Frederick III. Leipzig had more than a dozen flouri,;hing 
riyals. But Germany's greatest contribution to letters \\yas the 
invcntion of printing. There have been nun1berl "\ss disputes 
as to \vhich city had the honour of giving birth to the inventor, 
and \\yhich produced the first printed book. It seems estab- 
lished that :\lainz may justly claim both distinctions, and 
that it \\yas in 1439 that John Gutenberg set up the first 
printing-press in the city. At all e\"ents, bcfore many years 
\vere oyer, c\,,('ry self-respecting to\vn in south Germany and 
the l{hincland had its press; by the end uf the ccntury there 
\vere t\vcnty-five in Nürnberg alone. It \\yas fitting that 
Germany, about to initiate a revo1ution \\"hich \vas to alter 
the course of European history, should have created the means 
of spreading the IlC\V ideas. 


J\PPENDI
 TO CII \PTER XII 


From the fan of the Jlohenstaufen to the end of the fdtccnth 
c('n
ury the (;othic style of architecture \vas snprenlc In Gernlany. 
I 
 IS nnfortunc.ltcly not possible to distinguish clearly bet\\ ecn 
different phases of German (
othic: there \vere no \vcl1-markcd 
features peculiar to special periods, such as in England enable 
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us to subdivide Gothic architecture into the Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular stages. Some of the most ornate 
Gothic structures of Germany were built in the thirteenth 
century, some of the most austere in the fifteenth, though as 
a rule there was a tendency towards greater elaboration of detail 
as time \vent on. Gothic churches are numerous in Germany, 
but in proportion to their numbers there are few which appeal 
strongly to anyone acquainted with the cathedrals of France 
and England. 
From the first half of the thirteenth century, when Gothic 
was still a foreign importation and when most builders remained 
under the influence of l{omanesque principles, date the Church 
of the Minorites and the decagonal part of the Church of St 
Gereon at Köln, and the Church of Our Lady at Trier. Here 
the imitation of French Inodels is plain. In Magdeburg Cathedral, 
on the other hand, the choir, eastern towers, and eastern bays 
of the nave, which were built at this period, while French in 
their general characteristics, exhibit in their details many features 
peculiar to Germany. The same may be said of the western :parts 
of Halberstadt Cathedral, another iInportant example of early 
Gothic. The churches mentioned are all constructed on Gothic 
principles, and their ornamentation is essentially Gothic in 
character; but they are plain and severe, and the architects 
ha ve attempted no startling effects. 
Of fully-developed Gothic the following examples may be 
speciall y noted : 
!(öln: Cathedral. (Though in its present form it was largely 
built in the nineteenth century-especially the nave 
and the west front-medieval designs have generally 
been followed.) 
Strassburg: Cathedral. Nave and west front. (Note in the 
illustration facing p. 128, the elaborate windows and 
buttresses and contrast them with the corresponding 
parts of a church in the severe Early English style, 
then in vogue in England. The famous west front was 
begun in 1277, but the work was much interrupted, and 
the spire was not built till the fifteenth century. The 
architect of at least the lower stages was Erwin of 
Steinbach, one of the greatest medieval artists. Many 
features of the design are derived from French models, 
but the prominence of perpendicular lines was in the 
thirteenth century a peculiarity of German Gothic.) 
Freiburg: Cathedral. (A very fine example of the style.) 
Metz: Cathedral. (Essentially French in character.) 
Xanten: St Victor's. 
Oppenheim (near Mainz): St Catherine's. 
Frankfurt-an-Main: Cathedral. 
Regensburg: Cathedral. 
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Augsburg: Cathedral. 
Ulnt: 'rhe 
[instcr. (
\ very fine example of late Gothic, 
and speci..1.11y intercsting as a parish church \\ hich o\ve<; 
its magnificence to the ambition and artistic interest 
of the burgher class. 1 t cont(.lÏns much admiraule carving, 
in both stone and \vood, and some excellent glass, all 
d(.tting from the close of the' 
Iiddle \gcs.) 
Xürnbcrg: Several churches, of \vhich St La\vrence's is the 
nlost notablc. (These al
o yield striking e\ idence of the 
prosperity and enthusiasm of the German to\vns of the 
l<.lter l\Iiddle Ages.) 
It is only in details that the churches named 5ho\\ national 
peculiarities. In material, ground-plan, and general design, 
they offer nothing unfamiliar to the Englishman or Frcnchnl
n. 
] t is other\vise, ho\vcver, \\"ith the brick churches, and the 50- 
c:llled hall-churches. The use of brick nlade inlpossible et.lborat 
flying buttresses, large \\'indo\vs, and intricate mouldings. Brick 
churches arc as a rule plain and solid in appearance, \vith none 
of the delicacy and grace \vhich charactcri7c the Gothic churches 
of l-;'rance. Keverthclcss, buildcrs in brick often produced an 
iInprcssive effect by careful consideration of the proportions of 
the structure, and by the use of arcades and coloured tiles. Th
 
interiors \\'cre further relieved by metaI-\vork and carved \\"ood, 
nlcre accessories in a stone church, but often an integral part 
of the design in one of brick. 13rick churches are very numerous 
in north Gernlany, many being built in the lI
nscatic to\\"ns 
in the fourteenth and fiftepnth centuries. ..\mong the most 
notc\vorthy are the follo\\'ing : 
LÜbeck: St l\Iary's (the 1ìncst of all, and a modcl for countless 
other churches.) 
Cathedral (choir and aisles.) 
Rostock: St :\lary's. 
Stralsund: St l\Iary's. 
Sch\vcrin: Cathcdral. 
IJreslau: Several churches, in particular St Elizabeth's. 
'fhe general plan of these churches is that familiar to r
nglish- 
men. 'rhey have a lofty n1.\pe, aislcs lo\ver in height, and a choir. 
.But north Germany also contains Inany e
amples of the so-called 
hall-churches, \\ ith aisles equal in hcight to the n..l', e, and either 
no choir at all or a \pery short one. ]'his form of church became 
increasingly fashionable as the 
Iiddle Ages ùrew near their 
end, ..tnd nlany buildings of the kind \verc erccted in the Jiftccnth 
century. 1\lost hd.ll-church
s \vere of brick, but thcre are nunlcrous 
fÌne examples in stone. "rhe type is not unkno\vn in other 
countries, but it appears so frequently in Germany that it may 
he counted a peculiarity of Gcrnlan medic" al architccture. 
Among the hall-churche
 of note may be m 
ntioncd : 
:\Tarburg: St Elizabeth's. (One of the' carlic;:;t c,=amplcs.) 
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Münster: Cathedral. 
Stendal: The Minster, St Mary's. 
Brandenburg: St Catherine's. 
Danzig: St Mary's. 
Meissen: Ca thedral. 
Munich: Church of Our Lady. 
Landshut: Church of the Holy Ghost. 
Remains of medieval monasteries are less numerous ihan 
might be expected. In Protestant states, while n10nastic churches 
were often preserved, the other buildings of a religious house 
were often entirely swept away. Even in Catholic states many 
lnonasteries have been suppressed, and those that remain have 
generally been radically altered in post-medieval times. The 
abbey of Maulbronn (Cistercian), founded in the twelfth century, 
\vell preserved and carefully restored, perhaps retains more than 
any other its medieval appearance. Bebenhausen near Tübingen 
also has a highly interesting Cistercian abbey. The Abbey of 
Laach, near Coblenz, may likewise be mentioned. 
Secular Architecture .- 
DOlnestic buildings dating from the Middle Ages, though not 
as numerous as is often supposed, are to be found in n10st of 
the historic German towns. Private houses in the Gothic 
style survive in some numbers at Köln, Frankfurt, Hanover, 
Hildesheim, Brunswick, Halberstadt, Lübeck, Rostock, Stral- 
sund, Nürnberg, and Regensburg. At Wimpfen-am-Berg (near 
Heilbronn), there are interesting remains of an imperial palace 
of the thirteenth century. 
Gothic town-halls are comparatively common. Good examples 
are to be seen at Aachen, Köln (central part and tower), 
Trier (old Rathaus, now museum), Münster, Hanover (old 
Rathaus), Hildesheim, Halberstadt, Goslar, Bremen, Lübeck, 
Stralsund, Danzig, J ena, Rotenburg (part), Regensburg (west 
part), and Munich (old Rathaus). 
Relics of the military architecture of the Middle Ages are of 
course plentiful, but there are few substantial remains of earlier 
date than the thirteenth century. The disturbed state of Ger- 
many down to comparatively modern times made it worth while 
to keep a castle in repair and to enlarge and remodel it as military 
science progressed. Early work was thus often swept away. 
Moreover, the wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
destroyed many medieval castles. II Blown up by order of 
Turenne" is the epitaph of not a few. Germany therefore has 
little of peculiar interest to offer to the. student of military archi- 
tecture in the Middle Ages, though',her many ruined castles are 
of course a. highly picturesque feature of certain districts. 
Castles are naturally n10st numerous in hilly regions. The 
Rhineland abounds in them. Among the finest are Altenahr, 
Marksburg {near Braubach: the only medieval castle on the 
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Rhine \\hich is not a nlin), l
hcinfels (St GOLlr), Rcichcnberg 
(near St Goarshausen), l{heinstcil1 (.\ssnlal1shauscn: as it no\\ 

tdnds, largely built in the ninetccnth century, but carefully 
tnodcllcd on nlcdieval designs), Ehrcnburg (on the !\los 'He not 
far from Coblenz). Alsace also contains many interesting 
relnains, of \vhich the castles of Girbaden and l{appoIts\veiler 
Inay be specially Dlentioncd. \Vürtembcrg and Bavaria had 
ÍnnulIlcrablc castles, hut \\'ith \ cry fc\v c
ceptions these have 
fallen into cOlnplete ruin (likc the famous castle of llohenstaufen), 
or been rebuilt in nlodern times (like the ancestral stronghold 
of the IIohcn7011crns). 
O\ving to the scarcity of stone and the lack of strong positions, 
castlcs \verc relatively fdre in north d.ud centr<.ll (;erulany. 
\\ est l)russia, ho\vcvcr, posscsses in the céU>tIe of 1\larienburg 
the finest lllcdicval fortification in all GCrInany. Ijke 11105t 
huildings of the Teutonic Order, it \\'as constructed of brick. 
The I Iigh Court (to the right in the illustr d.tion) \\ as begun in 
1.!8o, the 
Iiddle Court (to the left) in 1335. The castle \vas at 
once ..l stronghold, a monastery, and, froln 1]09 to l.J6h, the 
residence of the Grand 
lò.Ster and the headquarters of the 
l)rder. 
In Sd...'-OllY the r\lbrcchtsburg at l\lcisscll is a good CXåIllple 
of a Ie.tte Iuedic\"al fortification; and in 'fhuringia pdrts of the 
\V..trtburg d..lte froBl the fourtecnth and fifteenth centuries. 
\Vhilc German castlcs have suttered SC\ crely, the \\'alls and 
gates of the to\vns often rCIl1ain in a good state of prcscf\ ation. 
'rhe fortifications of cities \vhich have luaintained thcir prosperity 
have d
 ..L rule bccn destroyed, but smaller to\vns not infrequently 
rcLlin ..t large PLU t of their I1lcdieval defences. In tcrcstinb gates 
or \\"c.llls c:\.ist at }(öln, Ahf\vcilcr (ncdr R('ma
cn), r
oppc.lrd, 
()uer\\"Csel, Bacharach, 'frier, Ilùgcnau, l..übcck, Es
lingcn (near 
Stuttgart), NÜrnberg, Nördlingcn (bct\vecn 1\ ürnberg ttIHI Aug
- 
burg), ])inkelsbühl (not far fro111 Nördlingen), }{otcnburg, dIHl 
Rc
cnsburg. 
'fhe IIolstcin Gate of T iibcck is Olle' of the finest to\\ n-gates 
in Gcrnlduy, and an excellent cxalnplc of brick d.rchitecturc. 
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REFORM: OR REVOLUTION? 


FREDERICK III.'s successor, lVlaximilian, was without question 
the most powerful prince in Germany. There seemed some 
hope that once again the crown might make its authority 
felt. Maximilian himself had many qualities likely to shed 
lustre on his royal dignity. He was' handsome and active, 
a gallant knight and dashing sportsman; his mental gifts 
were considerable, he was eloquent, had been carefully 
educated, was a genuine patron of art and letters; he was 
keenly intere
ted in military matters, and had withal great 
schemes for restoring the imperial power to what it had been 
in the days of Frederick Barbarossa. But all these promising 
traits were more than counterbalanced by his defects. He 
lacked firmness of purpose; no sooner had he entered upon 
one project than his fancy was caught by another; he \vas 
unpractical and visionary, fonder of his own dreams than 
of hard facts. Thus he never seemed quite sure whether he 
cared more for the welfare óf his own family or for that of 
the Empire; he allowed himself to be drawn into vain enter- 
prises in Italy; and-most disastrous of all-his notions of 
imperial dignity prevented him from taking advantage of 
the desire for reform which was manifest among the Germa-n 
princes. Many of these were seriol1sly concerned at the dis- 
order and lawlessness which prevailed, their own authority 
being often as little regarded as that of the Emperor. Projects 
of reform had been mooted in the days of Frederick III.; and 
I60 
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these \verc rp,"ived and urged upon !\Iaximilian at sevcral meet- 
ings of the imperial Diet. 'That body, originally an a55embly 
of n1agnates, \vas no\v divided into three II colleges": the 
Elcctors formed the first; the princes, ecclesiastical and lay, 
the second; representatives of the imperial cities the third. 
Likc the Emperor it had great po\ver in theory, and very little 
in practice. ì\evertheless it tricd about this time to play 
the part of a German parliament. The greater princes, led 
by the Electors Berthold of :\Iainz and Frederick the \ 'Tise 
of Saxony, \verc an
ous to provide a permanent revenue 
fur the impoverished cro\vn, to set up a central court of 
. 
justice and a standing council of administration, and to divide 
Germany into ten II circles," over \vhich ""cre to be placed 
officers responsible for the maintenance of order. But the 
nc\v institutions \vere to be controlled by the Diet, not by the 
Emperor: thcy \vould be the machinery of a federal state, 
in \vhich th"\ sovereign rights of the princes \vould remain 
intact; and l\I, aximilian \vith his high-flo\vn notions of 
imperial prerogativc, regarded thenl \\"ith unconcc
led dis- 
like. The reform party ,vas indccd strong >Dough to force 
most of its proposals on the impecunious Emperor. l
ut 
the ne\\" iInpcrial chamber found its dutics encroached upon 
by the old imperial court of justice \vhich :\Iaximilian gal- 
vani7cd into nc\v life. The administrativc council had its 
usefulncss curtailed by a similar body \\ hich the Emperor 
established for his pcrsonal estates. The system of thp 
II circles II came to little, for the nc\v scheme \vas reg3.fùcù 
by fc\v \vith enthusiasm, and \vas greatly disliked by the 
cities and by the lesscr nobility, \vho \\'ere unrepresented in 
the Diet. 'fhe only result of the movemcnt \vas to establish 
much cumbcrsome machin 
ry, \vbich in later times made the 
task of reform more hopeless than ever. 
J\la ximilian's foreign policy sho\vs him in no bcttcr light than 
his rule at home. In m()
t ()f his ùC3.1ings he acted rather 
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as head of the Habsburgs than as head of the Empire. In 
the later Middle Ages, Germany's political relations ,vith other 
states had been slight. Maximilian's Burgundian marriage, 
hovvever, necessarily brought him into rivalry ,vith France, 
which still kept a hold on some of Charles the Bold's fiefs. 
The Emperor's interests ,vere widened still more by the 
marriage of his son Philip, the lord of Burgundy and the 
Netherlands, to Joanna of Castile. Joanna's parents were 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, who by uniting 
their realms had made Spain into a first-class power, which 
soon received a great accession of strength by the discoveries 
and conquests of her subjects in America. Philip died in 
1506, Joanna soon afterwards went mad, and the heir to Spain 
and all the Burgundian and Habsburg lands was their little 
son Charles. Thus Maximilian ,vas interested not merely in 
the question of the Burgundian inheritance, but also in the 
struggle between France and Spain for the supremacy in Italy. 
The conflict had been initiated in 1494 by Charles VIII. of 
France, who had some claim to the kingdom of Naples, and 
as his successor Louis XII. claimed Milan also, the French 
had for a time occupied both these states. Ferdinand of 
Aragon, who himself had rights in the south, soon drove 
them out of Naples: but till 1525 they managed generally to 
hold Milan. Now Milan was in theory a fief of the Empire. 
It moreover commanded the route into Italy over the St 
Gotthard Pass. Maximilian was anxious to obtain for Austria 
a new outlet to the Adriatic; and at the same time he wished 
to increase his importance in the eyes of the French, for he had 
dreams of a French marriage which might make his grandson 
Charles lord of all western Europe. Actuated by one or other 
of these motives, he made various attempts to intervene in 
Italy. None of them led to any useful result. In 1508 an 
expedition to gain the imperial crown and chastise Venice 
was easily checked by the forces of that city. Shortly after.. 
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\vards 'Iaximilian joined the League of Camhrai, formed by 
all thc grcat Po,vers to crush the \vea1thy republic; Lut beyond 
brutal r d.vages of \,'enetian territory the Germans did littlc. 
Later, changing his policy, he joined Henry VIII. of England 
in an attack on France, and after condesccnding to rcceiv' 
English pay, \vas rc\varded by one or t\VO to\\pns near the 
\vestern frontier of Flanders. But as a rule his foreign enter- 
prises merely dissipated l\laximilian's scanty revcnues and 
diverted his attention from his proper task of ruling Germany.. 
Yet in his schemes for the aggrandizement of his fan1ily, 
:\Iaximililln \\'as as lucky as his father. The Spanish marriage 
of his son has already becn mcntioned. It is tI Uc that he 
fell just short of success in his attempts to secure the hand of 
a French princess for his grandson Charles. But lierdinanù, 
Charles's younger brother, ,vas married to the daughter of 
the king uf IIungary and Bohemia; and it \\-as agreed that 
if the heir to those reaIms should die \\"ithout issue, both 
should fall to Ferdinand. This arrangemcnt accelerated 
the operation of the treaty made in the days of 11'rcderick 
III., and in 1526 Hungary and Bohemia became Habsburg 
Id.nds. Thus the present Austrian Empire O\VCS the greater 
pllrt of its territories to ì\laximilian. 
The reign of 
tlximilian may be passed over quickly, for 
there \vas nothing conclusi\"e about it. I'he tin1e \\'as onc of 
transition. I t is signifìcant that :\laxÏInilian \vas called 
U the last of the knights." For all the dominating ideas of 
the l\liddle i\ges ".cre vanishing; all the conditions of politics, 
society, and thought ,vcre chJ.nging. Ne\v po\\"crs hJ.d 
appear'd in Europe; a ne\v and more subtle diplomacy ,va
 
taking the place of the artless cunning of th. politicians uf 
the \Iiùdle l\ges. :i\Iilitary tactics hd.d been Inodificd by the 
victories of the S\viss and I-Iussite infantry. 'The feudal 
horsemen hllÙ ceased to he the backbone of an army; in 
the Italian \VMS the issue of a battle bd.d gencrally becn 
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decided by the Spanish or Svviss foot} and the German armies 
of the time o\ved their strength} not to the mounted .knights 
and men-at-arms} but to the infantry called Landsknechts- 
paid troops recruited from the lower classes and armed with 
long pikes. Fire-arn1s, moreover, were now of great value 
in warfare} and a train of artillery was essential to the success 
of a big campaign. It followed that the importance of the 
lesser nobles and the knights was greatly diminished} for only 
the great princes could afford to pay regiments of foot or buy 
cannon. 
The most powerful cause of change, hovvever} was the 
Renaissance. Every aspect of that wonderful movement was 
to be seen in Germany at the beginning of the sixteen th century. 
Everywhere the political and social conceptions of the Middle 
Ages were disappearing} and with them went the respect for 
old German customs and laws. The prevalent enthusiasm 
for antiquity revived the influence of the Civil Law of Rome, 
with its hard and fast definitions of rights and obligations. 
Landown
rs began to despise the customary rights of their 
peasants} to evict them from their holdings and seize their 
common woods and pastures. The authority of the sovereign 
received new sanctions; absolute monarchy seemed the only 
right form of government. In England} France} and Spain 
the power of the crown had already risen; in Germany it 
was not yet certain whether the new notions would operate 
in favour of the Emperor or the princes. 
On German art the influence of the Renaissance was equally 
great. Gothic architecture was first modified} then ousted} 
by classical styles. The change was of more than doubtful 
value; though in domestic architecture the period of transition 
produced most of the work that delights us in the streets of 
the old towns. More healthy was the development of päinting. 
Great artists like Albrecht Ðürer of Nürnberg, Hans Holbein 
'of Augsburg (familiar to us by his work in England), and Lucas 
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l\.ran
chJ court-artist to Fredcrick the \Vise of Saxony, sho\v 
hy their disregard for mcdic\"al convcn tion, thcir insight 
into character, and their con1mand of their 111aterials, ho\v 
far German painting had advanced \vithin the past fc\v years. 
Thc cities \vcre still the chief centres of German art. In the 
south cspcciò.lly, they ,vcre enthusiastic patrons of lllusic. 
It \vas in the early days of the l
enaissance that the l\Ieis- 
tcrsinger of Nürnberg and other to"l1S flourished; and if 
they prescntly began to sacrifice beauty and po,vcr to their 
pedantic regard for correctness of form, the vitality of Gcrman 
music \vas saved by the people, for many of the finest and Inost 
famous of the German folk-songs date from about this time. 
But in Germany the Renaissance \vas pre-eminently a 
rcvival of learning. The celcbrated men of the German l{enai
- 
sance \vere nearly all scholars, eager students of the ,visdorn of 
antiquity. r\ great impctus \vas given to education; nc,v 
schools \vere founded evel)'\vhere. The classicallitcrature of 
l{ome \vas enthusiastically read, edited, and in1itated. Grcek 
"9as soon taken up \vith equal zest: and the influence of Greek 
philosophy made itself evident in the appearance of a series 
of mathematicians and astronomers, one of the earliest of 
\\.hom, J ohann 
lüllcr, 
ommonly callcd }{egiomontanus, 
founded at Xürnberg the first observatory in Gcrmd.ny, and 
by his \vritings contributed not a littlc to the successes of 
the explorcrs of the tÎ1ne in unkno\vn lands and seas. 
In Italy, the contempt for medieval ideas and the intcrest 
in antiquity had lcd to an unbridled individualism, an utter 
contclnpt for the restraints of religion and ßlorality. ...\ 
similar effect \\a5 hcre and there visible in Germany, but only 
seldom. The Gcrman of the }{enaissance ,vas gencral1y dS 
public-spirited, as upright, and as religious a man as his 
grandfather. It is charactcristic that the t\VO great'st 
IIumanÎsts of Germany, Desidcrius Erasmus and Johann 
l
cuchlin, ..lIC best remcmbcrcd for thcir scrvices to theology. 
12 
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It was the former's edition of the Greek Testament that 
rendered possible the intel1igent discussion of Christian 
doctrine; \vhile Reuchlin rene\ved the long-extinct study 
of Hebrew. And these names remind one that along with 
the revival of learning \vent a burning desire for the reform 
of the Church. 
Erasmus, Reuchlin, and their fellows had no quarrel with 
Catholic doctrine: but they could not avoid a critical attitude 
towards the clergy and many institutions and practices of the 
Church. For controlling as they did the universities and 
most of the schools, the clergy in general regarded the new 
learning \vith bitter hostility. They seemed unable to dis- 
tinguish between the essentials of their faith and the philoso- 
phical and scientific theories that had hitherto been accepted 
by the orthodox. Every change in educational method 
seemed to them a blow at Catholic doctrine. In many 
quarters a knowledge of Hebrew or even of Greek exposed 
a man to grave suspicion. Reuchlin himself was accused of 
heresy because he opposed the destruction of Jewish writings 
in which Christianity was attacked. It is no wonder that 
Erasmus and his disciples retaliated \vith bitter satires on 
ecclesiastical abuses and the ignorance of the monks and the 
clergy. Such \vorks as the" Praise of Folly," by Erasmus 
himself, or the" Letters of Obscure Men," \vritten under the 
inspiration of the learned knight Ulrich von Hutten, had a 
profound effect on public opinion, already inflamed against 
the Church. For there was much ground for complaint. 
Frederick III. had refused to a vail himself of the reforms 
passed by the Council of Basel, and his acceptance of 
the Concordat of Vienna in 1448 had left Germany defence- 
less before the Papacy. In England, France, and even 
Spain many claims of the Pope were successfully resisted 
by the State. But in Germany papal authority was 
exerted to the full. The Pope drew enormous sums of 
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money from the country. I-Ie disposed of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices at his ,viII. .1\11 the immunities claimed fOl the clergy 
hy church la,v ,vere recognized: no onc in ordcrs--from 
gravedigger to archbishop-could be brought before a secular 
court of justice; ,vhile the ecclesiastical courts interfered in 
many sphcrcs only remotely connected \vith religion. The 
clergy in general "'ere corrupt, ,vorldly, immoral, and preached 
little hut a crud \ doctrine of justification by the mechanical 
perforn1ance of ,vork
 conventionally deemed good. Thus 
the gibes of the Humanists found a ready response among the 
people at large. Germany \vas not anti-religious, it \\.as 
anti-clerical, and above all anti-papal. "That ,vas to come 
out of the strife? \Vould the critics \"in? \Vould the Church 
be purified from abuses, and stand forth as the leader of 
progressive thought? Or must there be do\vnrlght rebellion? 
Though men did not realize it, these questiuns ,verc ans,vered 
"'hen on 3Ist October 1517, an Augustinian friar, professor 
of theology at the University of "7ittenherg, nailed to a 
church door in that to\vn a paper containing ninety-five 
theses, \\'hich he declared himself ready to defend against 
aU oppunents. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE REFORMATION 


THE man who flung down the challenge was Martin Luther. 
His parents were Thuringian peasants, and in 1483, "when 
Martin ,vas born, his father \vas working as a miner at Eisleben. 
An energetic and enterprising man, Hans Luther presently 
moved to Mansfeld, \vhere he became one of the most re- 
spected citizens in the town. As a child, Martin was very 
strictly brought up; his father had high ambitions, and 
\vished to make his son a learned man. At the age of fourteen 
the boy \vas sent to the Latin School of Magdeburg; but after 
a year he was moved to Eisenach, where he lodged vlÏth Frau 
Ursula Cotta in a house still to be seen. Thence, in 1501, 
he \vent to pursue higher studies at the University of Erfurt, 
not far a\vay; and after a course of four years he became 
Master of the Liberal Arts. It was his father's wish that he 
should be a lawyer. But in both Eisenach and Erfurt, the 
young man's mind had come under strong religious influences. 
Erfurt \vas a centre of theological learning ; and many of his 
teachers \vere sympathetic with the methods of the Renais- 
sance, and eager for the reform of ecclesiastical abuses. Luther 
became a prey to anxiety about the state of his soul; and 
shortly after taking his degree, he joined the Order of Augus- 
tinian Friars. This was perhaps the least degenerate of all 
the religious Orders, and as it claimed to follow rules of life 
prescribed by the great St Augustine, the writings of that 
father were studied by the friars with more attention than 
168 
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\\as conul1unly gi\ en to Ulcnl by contcll1porary thcologiJ.ns. 
Thus, ,,'hcn Luther's fìts of rcligious depression still continued, 
he \vas cOll1forted by Staupit/, the Vicar-General úf the rder, 
\vith the doctrine that man's 
trugglcs after righteousness 
can ayail nothing, that h -, is justified by faith, and saycd Ly 
the grace of God alone. Eagerly accepting this tèaching, 
Luther began to ponder over it and \vork out its practical 
consequences. Soun, ho\vevcr, he \\ as called tu a more activ C 
life. In 1502 Frederick the \Vise, J:lector of SJ.xony, had 
founded a ne\V university at his capital to\\"11 of ,rittcnbcrg. 
At the recolnmcndation of Staupitz, Luther, no\v in priest's 
orders, \vas appointed profe

or of philosophy. But h' 
continued his theological enquiries; and in 1511 d \"isit t 
}{ome, undertaken in a spirit of picty and reverence, opened 
his eyes to the corruption and \vorldlin 
ss of tIll' "hurch's 
rulers. In 1512 he became a doctor of theology, and \\"clS 
then given the nlore congenial position of professor in th,-tt 
subject. A t the same time, his scrn10ns in the ca.
tlc-church 
attracted great attention. Students came frorTI all parts 
of Gern1any to attend his lectures; th' pcopl' of 
a.'Xony 
regarded him as a great spirituJ.I leader; and he b 'canle a 
favourite of the Elector, \\"ho \\9as delighted at th.. success 
of his university. Luther, ho\vcvcr, \vas all this tirol' a t1.Ìthful 
mClnber of the Church. \'9hJ.t n1ade hill1 rebel \\ as the abu
c 
uf indulgences. 
In theory, anù origin<<.t.lly in practicc, an indulgence \\'as 
nothing more than a ren1ission of penance. J
u t to the un- 
instructed IJ.yman, the pcrforlnancc of pcnanc' cancelled the 
guilt of sin; hence if thp Church remitted penance, it r 'I110V -d 
the guilt as \\"cll. To make matters \vorse penance \vas often 
commuted for a money-payment t be expcnded on pious 
uses. Then the vic\v \vas adopted that purga tory ".as LL 
penance, and that freedom from its p,-tins n1ight b 
 sccur'd 
by an indulgence. 'rhus th
 popular opinion '\OdS thJ.t God's 
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pardon and admission to Heaven might be bought with hard 
cash. Officially the Church never held this belief. But nothing 
\vas done to disabuse the mind of the public. Their super- 
stitious ideas were rather encouraged by the possibility of 
purchasing indulgences for future offences and for the benefit 
of one's dead friends. And at the time of the Renaissance, 
indulgences, to 
ll outward seeming, were simply a means of 
raIsIng money. 
T\vo successive popes, Julius II. and Leo X., had offered 
for sale a very valuable indulgence to raise funds for the building 
of the great ne\v church of St Peter's at Rome. In Germany 
the indulgence was farmed by the archbishop of Mainz, who 
appointed as his travelling agent John Tetzel, a Dominican 
friar. In 1517 Tetzel, in great pomp and circumstance, was 
going round north Germany, doing a roaring trade. Frederick 
the Wise refused to admit him to his electorate, but many of 
his subjects crossed the frontier to buy Tetzel's wares. Some 
of Luther's flock made purchases. He refused to recognize 
their validity, and in wrath drew up his famous theses. They 
were entirely concerned \vith indulgences, and maintained, 
among other opinions, that an indulgence cannot remit guilt, 
that it cannot apply to purgatory, that only God can forgive 
sins, and that if He has forgiven a man's sins, an indulgence 
is unnecessary, if He has not, it is useless. The document 
was printed in both Latin and German; it had an enormous 
sale throughout Germany and aroused tremendous enthusiasm. 
Tetzel and others published replies. They argued little. 
Their main position was that since indulgences had been 
sanctioned by both General Councils and Popes, it \vas impious 
to question their lawfulness. In Rome the dispute at first 
caused little concern. Tetzel being a Dominican friar and 
Luther an Augustinian, the controversy was regarded as 
merely an outburst of the standing jealousy bet\veen the two 
Orders. Besides, the traffic in indulgences had often been 
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denounced before ,vithout much effect. On learning, ho\\'c\"cr 
of the excitement in Germany, Leo summoned Luther to appear 
at Rome. At this point Frederick the \rise intervcn'd; h. 
,vas supported by the Emperor :\tlximilian, \\"ho had no 
particular love for the Pope and seems to have b >en rather 
amused by the controversy; and Leo granted thcir request 
that the rebcllious friar might state his cas before Cardinal 
Cajetan, ,vho \vas shortly to mect the German Diet at Augsburg. 
The Cardinal mad \ no inlpression on Luther, \\pho r ,fused 
surrender, and on leaving Augsburg made an appeal cc from 
the Popp ill-informed to the Pope to he better-informed." 
A further emissary from Rome had friendly intcrvie\\s "ith 
Luther, found him more conciliatory than had been expected, 
and agreed that the dispute should be submitted to arbitration. 
l\Iean,vhile both p3.rties should h.eep silcn t. 
Then, ho\vcvcr, Dr John Eck of Ingolstadt, a famous 
leadrr of the conservative school, challengcd Andrc\v I
arlstadl 
one of Luther's colleagues, to a public disputation on the 
questions at issue. Luthcr \vas at onc' dra\vn back into 
controversy. Accompanied by many of the "'ittcnbcrg 
professors, and ,vith an escort of t\VO hundred students arnl 'd 
\vith halberds, he journcyed to lcipzig, ,,"here before an 
t-normous and excitcd audience he and Eck put for\\.ard th 
utmost resources of thcir logic. Eck's aÏ1n "as to fure uth 'f 
in to the assertion of undoubted heresy. I lis skill dro\" 
 th' 
reformer into a denial of the infallibility vf po
s or general 
councils, and, in the SU1111ner of 1519, he ".cnt off tu }{om w 
to procure l.uther's condenlnatioD. 
l\lcan\vhile the Emperor Þtlaxitni1ic.ll1 hc.ld died and th-.. 
thoughts of Germany and the 1)01 \vcre som '\vhat diy'rled 
from Luther to the question of tilt.' successor to the Elnpirc. 
l
hc Electors shrank froIn choosinb 
o po\\"erful a sovereign 
as :\laximilian'5 heir, Charles,-king uf Spain and r\ aples lord 
of Burgundy, the l\etherlanùs, ,-llld the hl'rcdi tJ.ry estates 
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of the Habsburgs, \vith the prospect of soon securing control 
over Hungary and Bohemia. But \vhen the name of Frederick 
the Wise was suggested, the Elector refused to stand; no other 
German prince seemed suitable; the candidature of Francis I. 
of France had little to commend it; and finally, on agreeing 
to certain reforms in the government and promising to employ 
German officials in Gerlnany and to introduce no foreign 
troops, Charles ,vas after all elected. He was only nineteen 
years of age, had hitherto lived in Flanders and Spain, could 
not speak German, and had shown little interest in his German 
lands. Consequently not very much was known of him, but 
he was said to be gloomy, taciturn, and rather stupid. Never- 
theless, enthusiasts like Ulrich von Hutten hoped he would 
lead a national movement against the Pope. 
Charles ,vas unable to appear in Germany till late in 1520. 
Mean\vhile the reform movement was making remarkable 
advances. Luther had been led to look more closely into the 
foundations of papal authority and the whole system of Catholic 
doctrine. In 1520 he published several import an t writings. "The 
Liberty of a Christian Man JJ elaborated with great force the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. In the treatise" On 
the Babylonish Captivity of the Church II Luther attacked the 
Roman doctrine of the sacraments, and advocated the marriage 
of the clergy. Great as was the impression produced by these 
works, they were overshadowed by the appeal "To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation," a popular and trenchant state- 
ment of the need for reform and of Luther's own position, 
with much fiery denunciation of the corruption and im- 
morality of both clergy and laymen. Immense enthusiasm 
\vas aroused. Monasteries were attacked; in many places 
the clergy went in peril of their lives; when, in this same year, 
the Pope issued a bull of excommunication against Luther, 
many bishops dared not publish it. As for Luther himself, 
he refused to retreat an inch, denounced the bun as a forgery, 
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and solelnnIy burncd it in public. I Ie "as no\\ cut off from 
the Church. 
It \vas about this time that thc Empcror, free at last to deal 
\vith German affairs, summoncd the Dict to IDLct at \\ orms 
early in 1521. The princes hoped to gain his consent to further 
reforms of the kind forced on 'Iaxin1ilian. Charles ,,-anted 
money and troops for an impending \var ,vith France. But 
the chief problem ,vas the policy to be adopted to\vards Luthcr. 
There could indeed be little doubt as to th.. Emperor's sym- 
pathics. Though no fanatic, he had been strictly educated 
under clcrical influence, and he \vas ,vcIl a\varc that to support 
heresy \vould lose him the hearts of his Spanish subjects, som .. 
of ,vhom had just been in revolt_ But it ,vas not kno,\.n 
ho\v far either his inclination or his po\ver \vould carry hin1 
in an attempt to check the movement for reform. Charles 
found the princes in no submissive mood. Thcy succe

fully 
urged him to revive the administrative Council, ".hich had 
for some time disappeared; and the Imperial Chamb
r of 
Justice ,vas rcconstituted. Charles, it is true managed to 
bring these bodies more under the control of the cro\vn. _But 
nothing came of suggestions for providing him ,vith a per- 
manent rcvenue; and though he \vas promised an army of 
25,000 men, that number fcll far short of his hopes. Charles 
,visely rccobnized that he must m..lke a sho\v of 
lpproaching 
the question of reform \vith an open mind. Di
regarding 
l..uthcr's excommunication, he summoned him before th ' Di 
t 
and gave him an imperial safe-conduct. \fter a triumphal 
progress through central Gcrm..lny, Luther appearcd at \\ orms. 
He refused to \vithdra\v an) thing he had said or \\Tittcn 
unless it ,vas proved false out of Scripture. II I-Ierc," h " cri -'d 
U I stand. Nought 
lse can [do. God help me." Charles 
\vith a statesman's eye for practical issues, rcfuscd to allo\v 
debate on points of th 'ology, and put to Luther tht' pttin 
question: 'Vas a General Council infa11ibl-.. ? "nen Luther 
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answered no, he \vas dismissed. A final attempt to secure 
agreement came to nothing; and with the consent of the 
majority of the Diet he was put under the ban of the Empire. 
For another three weeks, he was protected by his safe-conduct; 
at the end of that time he would be hunted down as an outlaw. 
But while crossing Thuringia on his way home Luther dis- 
appeared. The war ,vith France had already begun. Charles 
was called away, and did not return for nine years. 
Luther's disappearance had been arranged by the Elector 
of Saxony, who had him seized and taken to his castle of the 
Wart burg, above Eisenach, where the reformer had been to 
school. In the castle the fugitive remained hidden for ten 
months, working at his translation of the Bjble, issuing numer- 
ous pamphlets under the signature of "Squire George," and 
troubled by spiritual conflicts, in one of which occurred the 
celebrated repulse of the devil by Luther's inkstand, the 
consequent stain on the wall remaining in undiminished 
blackness unto this day. Soon, ho\vever, bad news came 
from Wittenberg. The Reformation, like all great religious 
movements, gave rise to much uncontrolled fanaticism. A 
wild sect had arisen at Zwickau, claiming special inspiration 
from Heaven, rejecting infant baptism, and denouncing all 
forms and ceremonies in worship. Some had made their way 
to \Vittenberg, where Karlstadt was inclined to favour them. 
The populace had begun to invade churches, break images 
and pictures, and compel the priests to abandon the established 
services. Heedless of danger, Luther hastened home, de- 
nounced the fanatics in a number of powerful sermons, and 
restored decency and order. Directly afterwards began a 
series of events which for the time rendered impossible the 
execution of the Edict of Worms. 
The German knights, restless, impoverished, enthusiastic 
for Luther, thought that the situation was favourable for the 
confiscation of the lands of the Church, \vhich might go to 
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recruit their O\VI1 d "caying fortunes. IIeaded by Franz yon 
Sich.ingcl1 and Ulrich von IIutten, the knights of tht l{hinc- 
land, l
ranconill, and S\\yabia formed a confederacy and b'san 
operations by a sudden attack on the electorate of rrit.x. l
ut 
the city of Trier held out successfully; and othcr princes, hoth 
reformers and Catholics, came to the Elector's hclp. Sickingen 
\vas killed \vhile defcnding his castle of the Landstuhl, n oar 
I(ai
erslautern. Hutten fled to S\\1tzcrland, \\"here he s on m t 
a miserable death on an isJand in the Lakc of Liirich. 
No sooncr had the knights been put do\\.n than the peasants 
rose up. Though fe\v uf them \vere in actual \\ant, they had 
man y causes for discon tcn t. .c\s \vas cxplained above, they 
had suflcrcd through the introduction of l{oman I a\v and the 
\vcakcning (Jf medieval conventions and the c,.il effects f 
thc
c chd.llgcs \vere made \vorsc by thc beneral risc in pric .., 
vd1Ïch follo\\"cd the discovery of the mineral \\" 'alth of \Incrica. 
Anlong minor grievances \vcre the gaxllc-Ia\\"s, \vhich \VCI c :;trict 
and vex<;ltious. I'he peasants, moreover, haLl becn affccteLl hy 
the atnlospherc of the Rcnaissance, and "cre no lcngcr inclincd 
to d.cccpt their hardships as a nlattcr of cours
. l
in..llly, 
there \vas the l
cformation. Social refornl \V " no part of 
Luther's programme; but it \Vd.S inevitable that his t -aching 
of the equality of all men in the sight o,f God 
hould be b
\ n 
a Inaterial as \vell as a spiritual significance, dnd hi
 dl'nUIlCi
l- 
tions of ecclesiastical corruption must have sc med to justify 
rc bellion against the great prcld tcs, \\ 110 \vcrc amnnb the Inos t 
oppressive landlords. Discon ten t h..ld long b '(:Il grO\\
inb; 
the pcasan is had formed associations for the redress f grlt:\- 
d.nees; unc or t\VO sn1J.ll risings hall already been put d \vn. 
In l\lay 15.24, hu\vcycr, a very íormidabl · revolt hrok
 out in 
the Black liorest, and soon all southern and c 'ntral Gcrm
L11Y 
\vas in a blaz
. 
Ionastcrjcs and castles \\p're attlckcd ; ut 
in S\vabia the peasants kept their Ileads, and in the l\\"l.lvc 
Articles \vhich 
ct furth their denld.I1ÙS, they 
kcd fur 
uch 
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concessions as the abolition of serfdom, the diminution of 
rents and services, freedom to hunt, fish, and use the woods, 
and the right of choosing their parish priests. As the rising 
spread north, however, it became more brutal and its objects 
more extreme. In Franconia, \vhere the rebels were led by 
Florian Geyer and Götz von Berlichingen, both of noble 
blood, a scheme for a democratic reform of the Gernlan con- 
stitution was drawn up. Here the rebels captured Heilbronn, 
forced many lords to accede to their delTIands, and were only 
checked by the heroic defence of the l\Iarienberg at Würz- 
burg. But it was in Thuringia that the rebellion was most 
extravagant. Led by the fanatical Thomas Münzer, the 
rebels committed unspeakable atrocities, and pursued fantastic 
plans fOf setting up a communistic state, which should have 
no ruler but God. 
Luther, after at first urging moderation on both sides, was 
horrified by the doings of the insurgents, wrote a pamphlet 
against the "murderous and plundering)J peasants, and 
advocated relentless measures of repression. His denuncia- 
tions, which ignored the undoubted grievances of the rebels, 
were extravagant and unnecessary. Once the princes had 
recovered thelTIselves, the rising was soon suppressed. The 
Thuringians were routed by Philip of Hesse at Frankenhausen, 
and within the next few weeks the Alsatians, Swabians, and 
Franconìans were successively overcome. A most savage 
revenge was taken, and the last state of the peasants became 
considerably \vorse than the first. 
The failure of the Peasants' Revolt made it clear that 
whatever benefits the Reformation might bestow on the lower 
classes, they \vould be of a purely religious nature. It was 
otherwise with the princes, whose authority was increased 
not merely by their suppression of the recent disorders, but 
also by the rapid spread of Luther's vie\vs. 
In 1524 a congress was held at Regensburg by some of the 
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Jeading Catholic magnates. Of thesc thp greatest \\ac; th 
Emperor'g hrother Ferdinand, to \\'horn h\.lrl 's in 152 I 
had handed over Au-;trid. and its dependcnci
. 1 her 
 
\vcrc also pres 'nt the t\\"o dukes of Bc.lvaric.l, and thl. 
hi
hops of south Germany. It \\'as resolved to resist th' 
sprcd.d of Lutheran teaching. The reply came at once in 
the League of Torgau, formed for the defence of Lutheran 
principles by John the Steadfast, successor to Fred rick the 
\\Tisc, !111ilip, Landgrave of IIessc, scveral princes of th north, 
and the city of l\Iagdeburg. The formation of tl1is L 'abru 
 
\vas of course a flat defiance of the Edict of \Vorms and th.. 
Emperor's authority. But the Peasants' Revolt avcrted the 
outbrcak of a rcligious \var; and the Reformation continued 
its victorious career. Grcat cities like IIamburg, Lübcck, 
and Nürnbcrg acceptcd the nc\v teaching. A most e
tra- 
ordinary revolution \vas carried out in East Prussia, \vhcre 
the Grand l\Iaster of the Teutonic knights, Albert of 131 andcn- 
burg, turned Lutheran, dissolved the Order, and made its 
lands into an hereditary duchy under the ov rlordship of 
Poland. Ecclesiastical property \vas confiscated, the Church 
reorganized according to the teachings of Luther, and th(' 
educational system thoroughly r ,formed. In S\\"it erland, 
at the same time, the radical opinions of Ulrich \\.ingli of 
Zürich \verc spreading fast; \vhilc shortly aft 
r\vard
 
Lutheran teaching \vas adopted by Frederick I. ûf I)cnmark 
and Gustavus Vasa of S\vcdcn. 
The l{cformation, ho\vever, \vas threatened by a brilliant 
success of the Emperor in his ,var \vith France. Charles" 
main objects \vere the conquest of 
Iila.n and th 
 a..c:;sertion of 
his claim to the l
rcnch duchy of Burgwld)'. 'ost of th 
fighting \vas in north Italy; Charles generally had the bctt )r 
of it; bu t nothing decisi,"c happen ù tin 1525, ,,"hen at the 
great hattle of r)avia I
ranci
 I. \Va5 Íclken pri
oncr. T u 
secure his rel('a
(' he agrc
d to surrender 'Iitln and I,urgundy. 
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But just as Charles was about to go to Germany and put 
do\vn heresy, the faithless Francis repudiated his promises 
and formed with several Italian states a new league against 
the Emperor. Unable to be present at the Diet held in 1526 at 
Speyer, Charles instructed Ferdinand to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude. I t was therefore resolved that in the matter of 
reform each state should so act "that it shall be ready to 
answer to God and the Emperor." It was also understood 
that Charles would try to secure the summons of a general 
council of the Church, which would deal with the whole 
religious question. 
Realizing the Emperor's weakness, the princes of the reform 
party treated the resolution of the Diet as a permission to 
act as they pleased in their respective territories. Of course 
there were many Lutheran congregations in existence.. In 
Prussia and several cities, as we have seen, the new doctrines 
had been officially accepted. ð.-s a rule, however, Catho1ic 
organization, discipline, and worship remained in theory 
unchanged, even where most of the population ignored them. 
But after 1526 many princes made church reform part of their 
home policy.. The clergy were driven away, monasteries 
suppressed, ecclesiastical property confiscated. The head of 
the State became head of the Church, and called himself 
" bishop." Each reforming principality had its own 
church, organized according to the counsel of Luther and 
his learned and cautious friend Melanchthon. The pastors 
of parish churches and the superintendents of districts were 
alike appointed by the secular government. In matters of 
worship Luther was of a conservative turn; he would allow 
anything which to his mind was not expressly forbidden in 
the Bible; but the services were gradually modified till their 
main features were congregational hymn-singing and the 
sermon. Luther was now leading a quiet yet active life. 
He was pressing on with his translation of the Bible, which 
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\vas finished in 1534, and \\'as destined to c
crt an incc.t.l- 
culablc intluence on German speech anò literature as \\' 11 c.lS 
on German life as a \vholc. lIe and his friends, too, \V }fe busily 
dra\ving up rules for the discipline and conduct of the clergy 
and schemes for the reform of education: for \vhilc much ( f 
the confiscated \\calth of the Church \vcnt into tht trca
urit:s 
of the princes, a substantial proportion \\ as devoted to the 
founding of charitable institutions and schools, th tr.lining f 
childrcn being a matter in \yhich Luther \,.as specially interested. 
In making such s\veeping changes the reformers had 
nothing to fear from the IIabsburgs, \"hose hands \vcr 
 full 
clse\vhere. In 1527 Charles had. turned his arms against 1) pc 
Clement 'TII., \vho had joined the league against him. \ 
mixed army of Italians, Spaniards, and Germans marched 
on }{omc, carried the \valls by storm, plundcred and ravished 
\vithout mercy for over a \veek, and finally took the l:>op<., 
prisoner. After some months Clement came to terms \\'ith 
Charles, but the latter \vas kept in I tdly by th" ,igorous 
though vain efforts of the French to recover their asccndcncy. 
It \vas not till 1529 that the \var cnded by the J)cacc of Caul- 
brai, in \"hich the French renounced all claims in 1 taly and 
the overlordship of Artois and Flanders. Kat lonb c.lfter- 
\vards Charles \\.as cro\\'l1cd Emperor by the I") p at Bologna 
and the t\VO pledged themselves to \vork in harInony for th 
 
e..\.tirpdtion of heresy. 
I t was not likely that Charles ,vould b"' able to gi\" much 
tÎIn(' to this pious task. \ tcrl iblc danger \\.as threatening 
Gt'rnlany fron1 the East. F'or about a century and a hc.ùf 
the Ottoman Turks had be 'n c
tab1ished in the Balkan 
peninsula; in 1453 they held captur 'd Con
tantinoplt, anù 
thus put an enù to the long enfeebled existcn '
 of the E
t 
Romdn Empire. .\ftcr a pause in their advance, they b 
gdn 
about 1520 to press on against llungary under the lcaùership 
of the grcdt sultan, Suliman the 
Iagnificcnt. In 15 20 
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Le\vis II. of Hungary \vas slain at the disastrous battle of 
Mohacz, and n10re than half the country fell into the hands 
of the Turks. In accordance with the treaty made by l\laxi- 
milian, Lewis was succeeded in both Hungary and Bohemia 
by his brother-in-law Ferdinand of Habsburg: Ferdinand's 
heritage brought him nothing but trouble. To begin with, 
he had much difficulty in securing his recognition by the 
Hungarian nobility. Then, in 1529, the Turks advanced 
again, entered Austria, and laid siege to Vienna. The princes 
of Germany, seriously alarmed, sank their religious differences, 
and sent a great army to the rescue. The Turks had to 
retreat, but most of Hungary remained for many years under 
their overlordship and they were still an imminent menace 
to Germany. 
Although Catholics and Reformers had fought together 
against the Turks, their relations were becoming more and 
more strained. At the second Diet of Speyer, in 1529, the 
Catholics carried an edict for bidding further religious changes; 
and the Reformers originated the name Protestant by the 
solemn protest which they drew up against the decree. The 
document was signed by the Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, the Margrave of Ansbach, three other princes, all 
of the north, and fourteen imperial cities. The Diet, and 
afterwards the Emperor, refused to consider the protest; but 
it showed that the Reformation could only be checked by force. 
In 1530 Charles at last appeared in Germany, and at Augs- 
burg met the Diet, \vhich concerned itself almost entirely 
wi th the religious difficulty. The Protestants presented the 
Augsburg Confession-a statement of their beliefs, drawn 
up \vith great care by Luther and Melanchthon, who had 
studiously emphasized the points on which they agreed with 
the old faith. Four Swabian cities, which had accepted 
Zwingli's teachings, presented a confession of their own. 
The Catholics replied to the Lutheran manifesto by a "Con- 
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futation" 'VI itten by Ech.; 
Ielanchthon, ,\'h ,vas in th. 
to\\'n, vainly I1lade every concession he could; CharI 
s d'- 
mc.lnded from the l}rotestants an unreserved abjuration, 
refused to accept thcir rcjoind 'r to Eck, and, \\'ith th.. conSl'nt 
of c.l Inajority of the Diet, issued thr" so-called cc l{cccs
 of 
Augsburg," \\hich gave thp l)rotcstants five Inonth
 to return 
to thp Church, after 
\"hich r
calcitrants \\'ould be put dO\Vll 
by force. l)uring the follo,ving \"in tcr s 
v oral of th chi f 
Protes tJ.l1 t princes and cities fOflned the League of Schmdl- 
k<lldcn, pledging thCITISclves to common resistance to th 
execution of the: H.eccss of ...\ugsburg. As u
u
l ho\\ Y f, 
ci\'il \var ,vas averted and Protcstantisnl helped by trouble 
outside Germany. The Turks \\'ere again on the movc.. 
Charles, in need of all the support he could get, thought it 
,veIl to conciliate the nc\'" confcdrr dCY, and by the I 
ac" of 
Xürnbcrg in 1532 he agreed that no m -'asures against th. 
IJrotestants should be taken until the nlceting of do Gl.ner(l.l 
Council. lIe had his rc\vard in th(
 support of th' Prot stants 
against the Turks, \vho in face of the large forc 11 confronting 
them, retreated ,vithout doing much harm. 
Nevertheless the multifarious demands of Charles's \normou
 
territorie
 again kcpt him a,vay from Germany for 5.veral 
years. First Italy demanded his attention, th)l1 Spain. Xe'\.t 
he found it necessary to organize an e'\.pedition ag(.lin
t th 11 
pirates of funis, ,vho \\-ere the tprror of th 11 :\1 diterrancan. 
The enterprise ,vas a brilliant 
ucccss: but it did no good 
to Charles's position in Europe. In 1536 he bcgc.ln anolh .r 
\\'J.r \vith lirancis, \vho had r 
n "\\'cd his ctlÌlnc; to 'Iilan ciud, 
to the scandal cJf ChristendoIn h(ld nlc.ld
 .111 alliance \\"ith 
th. Sultan Soliman. Aftcr SOITIe. indcci
ivc fighting a truce 
\vas md-de in 1538. 
Protcstanti
m in the nleantinl" continucd its rapid progr '55 
in Germany. In 1534 l)uke Ulrich o( \Viirt. Inberg. \\'ho 
years before bad been driycn fronl his pI incipality for n1Îs- 
13 
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government, succeeded in recovering his heritage at the battle 
of Laufen on the Neckar. He at once established Protestant- 
ism in his duchy by the usual methods, much of the confiscated 
\vealth of the Church being spent on the young university of 
Tübingen. This \vas a very notable victory for the Refor- 
mation, \yhich in the south had hitherto been accepted by 
a fe\v cities alone. About the same time Lutheranism became 
the religion of Pomerania. 
It seemed for a time as if the prestige of Protestantism 
might be damaged by the extraordinary events which in 1534 
came to pass in the Westphalian town of Münster. Of all 
the fanatical by-products of the Reformation, the sect of the 
Anabaptists \vas the most conspicuous. They rejected the 
authority of Church and Bible, claiming to be guided by direct 
and continuous inspiration; they refused to admit the right 
of the State to interfere in religious affairs; rigid adherence to 
a narrow and fantastic code of morals seemed to them the 
essence of Christianity; they \vere opposed to infant baptism, 
and, as their name implies, baptised their adherents over again; 
they believed that the second coming of Christ was near at 
hand, and that it should be prepared for by the establishment 
of a communistic" Kingdom of Zion." Anabaptist preachers 
from the Netherlands, led by Jan Matthys of Haar]em, ,von 
over the lo\ver classes of Münster, drove out the bishop and his 
supporters, and established a republican government, which 
abolished private property, introduced polygamy, and 
massacred all \vho opposed it. Matthys soon died, whereupon 
a certain Jan of Leyden, calling himself J{ing of Zion, 
succeeded for a time in ruling as a despot. The bishop of 
Münster, however, found support from many of the princes, 
both Protestant and Catholic, Philip of Hesse being particu- 
larly zealous in his cause. Münster \vas besieged and captured, 
the Anabaptist leaders were executed, and the authority and 
religion of the bishop restored. 
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Alarming as it ,vas, this episode did nothin to eh ck th 
advance of Protestanti
l1l. Grcat succ -'s' \5 \ver \ 
lc
1Ïe\t d in 
Jnany parts. In 1535 Joachim I., the Elector of 11r&lndt n- 
hurg, died, and hi:; land
 \\'cre diyided bet""c -n hi':) t,\" 
sons \\ hereas JO(lchim had been a strong Catholi", hi
 
youngcr son, John, "ho rLcei\"ed the distri.t c
lll -.d the 
Neumark, at once introduced l>rotestantisIll into hi
 Lind..; ; 
,,,hilû the elder, Joachim 11., \"hu held thl. electoral title, 
broke a\vay from Rome four ycars later and s t up 
a state churçh, though like Henry \'III. in EngL.ind h' 
strove to retain most of the Catholic doctrine
. 1'0 und'r- 
stand ,,"bat happC'ned in Saxony, it must b" remrmhcred tltat 
since 1485 the lands of the "1cttin fan1Ïly had bCPll divid d 
into t\yO parts. One branch of the house kept the 
lcctor..t.l 
dIgnity, and ruled over the family possessions round \\'ïttcn- 
berg, and over southern Thuringia. The other \\ith th. 
titlc of Duke, had the old \lark of 'Ic
')cn, ,\ ith LcipziS 
as capital, and northern 1'huringia. \Ve ha\"e secn ho,v suc- 
cessive Electors \vcre pillars of the l
eforlna tion. On thp 
other hand, Duke George remained Catholic till his dc..lth in 
1539. Then, ho,,"ever, his brother Henry established Luther- 
anism, ,vhich ,vas upheld by the npÀt dukc, 1\L1UI ic \ "ho 
succeeded in 1541. In the I
hineland, the Elector l)alatine 
finding that all his subjects \\cre turning }>rot 'stant took tht' 
same course hitnself; and even th 
 archbish( p of I\.ölll bcgc.lfl 
to reform the Church in his o"'n electorate. 
It is often said that the German }{cformation '\"as th(\ ".ork 
of the princes. In a sensc that as
crtion i
 truc. From th' 
beginning the princes directed and controll d the I110Y -'nl ant. 
The nc,\" churches ,vere not "'hat \\"e should call fr 'C -church:}s : 
for the authority of I<orne \\a5 substituted the authority f 
the temporal po,ver. Anù it is probable that but for the support 
of thc princes, Protcstantisn1 ,,'oulù hayc been sL.impt'd out hy 
the Empcror. At the same tÍ1ne, the l
eformd.tion \\ as un- 
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questionably \velcomed by the people. A prince who reformed 
the Church in his territories ,vas as a rule conforming to the 
vvishes of his subjects, \vho not infrequently ,,,auld have liked 
his policy to be still more radical. . I t was the Catholic princes 
and the bishops ,vho had difficulties \vith their people. 
Austria, for instance, \vas only preserved for the old faith 
by the strictness of Ferdinand; the bishop of Passau had five 
candidates for ordination in five years; and in the years 
following the Diet of Augsburg many Catholic states were 
said to contain more monasteries than monks. In these 
circumstances it behoved Charles V. to walk \varily. For a 
time he tried hard to bring about a reconciliation. In 1539 
he agreed to a prolongation of the Peace of Nürnberg. Two 
years later, while the Diet was meeting at Regensburg, a 
conference was held in that town between theologians of both 
sides.. Cardinal Contarini, \vho led the Catholics, was a man 
of moderate views and in favour of a considerable measure of 
reform. The chief Lutheran spokesman ,vas the conciliatory 
Melanchthon. Agreement was reached on several important 
points. But the questions of the Sacrament and the authority 
of the Pope gave rise to great difficulties; and while these 
were still under consideration, the princes in the Diet showed 
plainly that they would accept no compromise. The negotia- 
tions therefore broke do\vn. The princes had gained so much 
povver through the division in the Church that they vvere 
determined to hinder a reconciliation. 
At Regensburg it had once more been resolved that nothing 
should be settled till the meeting of a General Council. During 
the next four years Charles was again fighting the French and 
the Turks. By 1546, however, peace was made, and Charles, 
for the first time in his life, \vas able to devote his full energy 
to the suppression of heresy. His position was strengthened 
by the fact that a General Council had at last met at Trent 
in the Tyrol: but the Protestants, notwithstanding -their 
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repeated demands for such an a-<'
t:mbly, rLfuscd to r co rnl 
its authority, urging that it \vas not represcntativ f th 
 
\,'hule Church, and that the S) stenI of \"oting and rules of 
procedure \vere prejudicial to their causc. 
Before thc impending conflict began, :\Iartin Luth.r di'd 
at Eislebcn, on 18th February 154). It h<<.l
 not bc"n n'c 'ssary 
to mention his n<<.lffie for sonIC tiIne. II. \vas in fact rd.th'1 
the originator than the leader of the }{cforn1atiol1. So], ng 
aftcr\vards, it is difficult to do him justice. lIe \\"<<.1-'" neither d 
great thinkcr, a great scholar, nor a great organi cr. \s far 
as \\c can judge, Lutheran theology and church governIncnt 
o\ve nluch more to 
Ielanchthon thdn to him, In c ntrov'rsy 
he \\'a..') obstinate, violent, and frequently coarse; it \\.c.lS 
entircly his fault th,lt nothing came of the attempt to unitt, 
the G -'rman and S\viss forms of Protestantism. I-lis c< 11- 
ception of religion \vas vcry narro\v; h had little sympathy 
\vi th the 
ocial gricvances of the.' day; su long as hi
 pc t 
doctrines \vere upheld, he \vas \villing to let the prine 
 lx:hc1\ "\ 
ll1uch as they liked. Yet h 
 d:ls 
rv s his place among th" 
heroes of the Gcrman nation, on \\"hich his personality held 
long-tJ.sting influence. \Vith (lll his faults, he \vas a brave, 
honest, and genial man. 11-' gav 
 th' Germans their l
ihlc, 
he gave them their hymns, and, it is hc.lfdly t 0 Jnuch t Sc.lY, 
he gave them their homes; for Luther's dOlnestic Iif" \\ 
 fur 
centuries an exemplar to the Gl rman family. .:\1 ft.-over 
Luther \,'as very hurnan, and on qUc
tions uf mor cllity took 
as do rule a broc.ld and sane vic\v. . Chris tiJ.I1 fr' .donl " \\'as 
to hiln much more thlln a theological Cd.tc]l\vorù: 
I1d hi
 
unconcealed plcd.Sur" in the ßuoJ things (f thi:-i life s
lved 
Gernlany fruIn th " fre' iug brrip vf Purit,"lni
m. l\nd ".hil \\"t' 
HItty not aÙluire his thcu)ugy, 1l1ell of J.11 vic\\:; \vill ..lwnit th..lt 
he rendered c.l. breat service to r 
Iigi()n hy his inslst.n'" U11 it
 
spirituJ.l charact'f, and hi
 dt.nunciation of thlll 111 
 'hd.nical 
routine \\'hich \vas nlÏstakcn for spirituc.ll JilL. ) uthLr InJ.Y 
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not have been a great scholar or statesman, but he was a 
great man. 
It ,vas well for Luther that he lived no longer, for the events 
of the next years ,vould have grieved him much. The Schmal- 
kaldic \Var, which began in 1546, was supposed to be fought 
on religious issues; but its course and Iesult were really 
determined by political motives of a very sordid nature. 
Protestantism \vas not as strong as it looked. Many South 
Germans inclined to Zwinglian views, and there \vas not much 
love lost between them and the Lutherans. Several Pro- 
testant princes had held aloof from the Schmalkaldic League. 
The League itself, though very strong in appearance, was 
,veakened by the mutual jealousies of its members, and more- 
over lacked an able leader. Above all, genuine religious 
zeal was wanting. Most of the princes, while they wish
d to 
serve God as well as Mammon, held more closely to the latter. 
Before using force, Charles cleared the ground by diplomacy. 
He secured the neutrality of several Protestant states, in- 
cluding one or two members of the Schmalkaldic League, 
and even ,yon over a few reforming princes to his side. His 
greatest triumph was his secret agreement with Maurice, 
duke of Saxony. Maurice ,vas a Protestant, but he had 
quarrelled with his kinsman, John Frederick, the Elector, 
whose lands and title he moreover coveted. Charles won him 
over by promising to satisfy his ambitions. It was a brilliant 
move, for Maurice, both as general and politician, was beyond 
question the most able of the German princes. 
In the summer of 1546 Charles pronounced sentence of out- 
lawry against those who resisted his authority. He gathered 
in north Italy an army of Spaniards and Italians, whi.ch 
marched over the Brenner and Ehrenburg Passes into south 
Germany. There, instead of attacking him beiore the arrival 
of reinforcelnents from the Netherlands, the Protestant leaders 
remained on tbe defensive. Then ne\vs came that Maurice 
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of Saxony had att<lC"kf'ci .tnd oycrrun th' (,1, toratl'. John 
Fr'dcrick and 1>}1Ïlip uf II 
sS' c.lt one hun icd nOI th\\..lrd",. 
'fh 
 Duke of '\'Ürtcmbcrg and hi:; f
l1o\v-Protest{lnt
 of th 
south \vere at the' J
mpcror's mercy, an(l 
o(')n 
urrend r'd. 
Tht.; Elector of Sa"Xony drove 'lauric 
 ( ut of his tlnd:;, anel 
ind.'cd conquered Inost of th 1> duchy. :\lauricp fl d to th. 
Emperor at Eger; then, ad\"ancing nortll\\.ardg their united 
forces surprised thp Elector's litt1 . army at '1 Ühlb 'rg on th-. 
Elbc, routed it utterly, and took John Fred -rick pri:;on -r. 
H' ,va
 forced to agree that 'Iaurice should recei\"e the 
clectoral title and lands but \\';1.<; nevertheless kept in capti\"ity. 
Soon after\vards Philip of IIesse, in grec.lt strait
, \'.,LS per- 
suaded by Ferdinand of I Iungary , the EI 'ctor of Brandenburg, 
and 
Iaurice himself, to surrender to thp En1pcror. Chad '5 
imposed very severe terms on him and k 
pt hin1 in cu
tocly. 
Tht' \var seemed as good as over for only in the 
,tteme nurth 
did the Protestants attempt further resistance. 
.:\Ican\vhile, the l)ope had gro\vn rather alarm('d at the 
Empcror's \vonderful success \,.hich seemed tu threat -n hi
 
o\vn political aims, and had remoycd the Council fronl frpnt 
to Bologna. The defeated l)rotestants had pruI11i.;;ed to abid · 
by its decisions; but once outsidc thp Emperor's territories 
the Council sho\ved little 1cdl about reform and fell to elf'fining 
articlc" of faith. Charles, ho,vevcr, J.t a Diet held at ,,\ugs- 
burg in 1548, published the so-called" Interin1," a pro\ i
ionl.l 

lrrangenlent to secure religious pt
ace till thl' uncil should 
have finished its task. Broadly speaking, onc nlay say th.lt 
the Interim decreed th 
 restofc.ltion of Catholici
nl, for only 
on thp celibacy of the clergy J.l1d th · grant of tll II cup to th II 
lc.li ty in the Sacrament \verc seriou
 conccs
ions Jnad . t 1h" 
Protestants. As a rule, the Interim \\"c.lS acc 'pt'd \\"ith ut 
open complaint, though I)rotestant
 gcnLrally \\.rrc bittl
rly 
disappointed \\ ith it. J
ut :\Iaurice of SaÀony enforced it 
only after Jnaking drastic al tcrations in its tern}",; .11Hl 
e\ er..ll 
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cities of the north, in particular Magdeburg, still refused to 
give \vay. 
'The Emperor's cause, ho\vever, seen1ed on the high-road to 
final success when, on the death of Pope Paul III., his successor 
recalled the Council to Trent, and showed himself ready to 
further the work of reform. Nevertheless, Charles's position 
depended largely on the support of Maurice, and Maurice was 
growing discontented. Charles had not rewarded him as 
liberally as he had expected. He had imprisoned Philip of 
Hesse, though Maurice, acting as he maintained with the 
Emperor's authority, had guaranteed his liberty. Moreover, 
Charles's treatment of the Protestants seemed to Maurice 
excessively harsh, and he strongly disliked the Interim. 
And, in common \vith most other princes, he thought that the 
Emperor was becoming far too powerful. Charles ,vas working 
for the recognition of his son Philip as successor to the Empire 
and had secured his brother Ferdinand's reluctant consent 
to this scheme. Now Charles was knO\Vll to care little for 
the interests of Germany, and it was likely that Philip, a 
thorough Spaniard, would neglect them still more. General 
discontent was also felt at Charles's use of foreign troops 
in the recent fighting-a flagrant breach of the promise he 
had given before his election
 
But though the Emperor was generally regarded with 
hostility, Maurice had to act with caution. Charles \vas very 
po,verful, and the Protestant princes were not likely to trust 
the chief agent of their undoing. So the duke accepted the 
task of reducing Magdeburg to submission. During the siege, 
however, he was carrying on negotiations with several leading 
Protestants, and with Henry II. of France, to \vhom he 
offered the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Cambrai 
as the price of an alliance. Late in 1551 Magdeburg, after a 
valiant resistance, surrendered, but Maurice secretly gave the 
citizens permission to \vorship as they liked. 
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Soon after\vards th .. negotiations \vith France \\.C're succ 
S5- 
{uHy cnncluded and 'Iaurice assured al
} of murh snpport 
in (;f'rnlany, d 
terlninp(l to strikp. ] J( Il

 mhl,'d at J:rfllrl 
the troops ".hich had just rcduced 
Iagd .bUTb and then, 
ic;suing a protest against the impr1'3onmcnt of l>}Ülip of II S5e 
the introduction into Germany of foreign soldiers anti tht- 
harsh treatment of I>rotestantism, he marched rapidly s nth- 
,vard. Charles \vas at lnnsbruck, keeping an ey 
 n thp 
Council of Trent: some of the })rotestants had latcly agr "cd 
to send representatives before it; and the Emperor, though 
he knc'v something of 'laurice's intrigues, helic\"cd that on 
the ,,"hole things "ere going \vell. 'laurice's sudden dash 
took him quite by surprise; the pass of Ehrcnburs \vas 
stormed; Charles barely had time to escape from Innshruck ; 
and the assembled fathers of the Church scattered in con- 
fusion from Trent. At the same time the Frcnch cro 
:ad 
the frontier and occupied the districts named in their trcat} 
\vith l\laurice. Ferdinand, sccretly annoyed at hi
 broth
r's 
schcn1es regarding the succession to the Empire, refu
 'd tu 
give him active help, and the Emp 
ror ,vas constrained to 
accept the terms of a treaty dra".n up at Passau. Philip 
of Hesse ,vas to be released; 
Iauricc ,lnd his friends \\'cr" 
to disband their troops; the question of religion anù the 
complaints against the Emperor \vere to b 
 dealt \\.lth b) 
tht
 Diet; and the Interim should be suspended. 
It ".as thre .. yeLl.rs before th " Diet met. ì\Yean\\.hilC' Char1cs 
\vas trying hdrd to improye his position by fighting th French 
and intriguing \vith the princes. But h 
 achi', .d litt1., 
and completely failed in hi
 attempt to recover )1,.tz. Th]l 
one happy cycnt, flom his point of \;e,,- \,.as th(' dt'c.llh 
of ::\Iaurice, slain in th]l moment of victory at Si
\"crshau
l"n 
\\"here he ".as fighting against his form'f ally, th 11 margrave 
of I(ulmbach \\"ho had broken thp Tr 
at\. f]) sau. 'lauric "- 
".as too unscrupuh)us to dt:
er\.l" \\.hole-heart
 d adlllir 
tioI1. 
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But he had played his part with wonderful skill, and his mark 
on Germany was indelible. It was he \vho foiled Charles's 
design to make himself absolute, and \vho made inevitable 
the legal recognition of Protestantism. 
Charles reaped no advantage from his adversary's death. 
The whole of Germany wanted a definitive settlement-a 
desire which was shared by Ferdinand. Eventually the 
Emperor gave way and summoned the Diet to Augsburg, 
Ferdinand presiding over its deliberations. In September 
1555 the Religious Peace of Augsburg set the seal on the 
failure of the repressive policy initiated in the same city 
twenty-five years before. 
The peace was essentially a compromise. The principle 
underlying it is summarized in the formula cuius regio, eius 
religio, or, as it may be freely paraphrased, "one prince, 
one religion." There was no grant of religious toleratio
 : 
the subjects of a prince must conform to the church he 
favoured. The only concession to tender consciences was 
the stipulation that those who objected to the religion of their 
ruler should be free to settle in another state. Imperial cities, 
it was decided, were to retain the religion \vhich they accepted 
in 1555. The peace applied to no forms of belief save 
Catholicism and Lutheranism, a limitation which afterwards 
became of the utmost. moment. A knotty problem was 
provided by the estates of the Church. While it \vas agreed 
that those which had been secularized before 1552 need not 
be given back, nothing was settled about the legality of 
subsequent confiscations. Nor did the treaty decide what 
should happen to the lands of an ecclesiastical prince who 
wished to turn I
utheran. Ferdinand indeed proclaimed that 
a prelate who abandoned Catholicisnl should forfeit his estates 
and privileges: but the Protestants fronl the first declared that 
they would not regard the rule as binding. So the difficulty 
remained unsolved, the germ of serious trouble in the future. 
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'Yïth the I>cace uf \ugsburg the first phas. f tliC Jerman 
'Refurn1d.tion Ccln1 to an 'ne1. 
lany pcopl
 \\"iH no doubt 
consider that the acceptance of Pr()testanti
m h mor th n 
half the nation is alon enough to count .rbalan · 
ny yil- 
that the roO\ cmcnt In,-lY hd-v -- produc.d. \n<1 no n(. ("cLn 
deny that the f{eformation delivered German) ,\"hethcr 
Protestant or Catholic, from many grievous SCe ndals and 
burdens. It is indisputable, too, that the Reformation 
c11ectcd great improvements in educational method and 
organization and even if it be admitted that the Humanists 
might have achievcd as much \\"ithout first rending the Church 
in t,vain, thc Lutherans nevertheless deserve high praise fur 
their zeal in this cause. 
. 
In the sphere of politics, ho\\'cver, the effects of the l
e- 
formation ,vere disastrous. i\lost of the princes held delib 'f- 
atcly used it to further their o,vn interests. 
lo\Lmcnts for 
reform that ,vere not under their control '\ere oppos d by 
them as strenuously as by Catholics-,\.itness th air part in 
the 
uppression of the knights, tht' peasants nnd the ..\n..1- 
baptists. Attempts at reconciliation met \vith th.ir O} 'n 
disappro\"al: it ,\'as they ,\.ho ,vrecked the negotiations d.t 
l{
gensburg in 1541. l"'hcy had played their game \.."ith 
great success. Both in practice and in theory their po\\er 
had gro\vn. The confiscation of Church property had fill.d 
their treasuriès, and they knc,\. that their l>rotcstlnt subj' ts 
\\"ould follo,v them ngainst tht' Catho1ic Emperor. :\Ior\. JV 'r I 
their successful d ,fiance uf Charles, and tIlc r spcct bho\\ï1 
them-partly frun1 con,"iction, partly from policy-by tIll- 
reforming divines, had ÏInmensely f clis 
d their pr 
stigc. 
fOf th' Cathulic princes, \vh,) \vere nearly all churchn1 an 
they naturally irnitatcd the Prottstants in their independcnt 
attitude to\\.ards the Emperor, \\ h } in th. circnmstancl.s \vas 
bound to treat theJn ,\.ith the utnlost c nsidcration llence- 
forth, a Germcln prince \Vele; virtual1y ..ll1 absulu te so,.crt: i b TJ1 . 
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There were no constitutional checks on his domestic rule; 
and though there was still an Emperor, with an imposing array 
of titles, he was seldom more than a picturesque survival. 
The Reformation had ruined the chances of a union of Ger- 
many under the house of Habsburg, and powerful as that 
house was, the religious excitement would have to subside 
before a strong central government could become a possibility. 
Note.-In the map on p. 190, territory is marked as Protestant or 
Catholic on the principle cuius regio eius religio. 


THE HABSBURGS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


Maximilian I. 
= Mary , daughter of Charles the Bold. 
I 
I I 
Joanna = Philip, Archduke of Austria, d. 1506. 
I 
Ch
rles V., King of Spain, 1516. 
Emperor, 1519-1556. 


Ferdinand, King of Aragon 
=Isabella, Queen of Castile. 
I .
 


I 
Ferdinand 1., Archduke of Austria, 
1521 ; King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, 1526; Emperor, 
155 8 - 1 5 6 4. 


Philip IlL, King of 
Spain, 1598-1621. 


I 
Maximilian II., Emperor, 
I 15 6 4- 1 57 6 . 
I 
Rudolf 11., 
Em peror, 
1576-1612. 


I 
Ma tthias, 
Em peror, 
1612-1 61 9. 


I 
Charles, Archduke 
I ofStyria,d.I59 0 . 
Ferdinand 11., Arch. 
duke of Stvria ; 
Emperor, 1-619- 
16 37. 


Philip IL, King of Spain, 
155 6 - 1 59 8 


Philip IV., King of Spain, 1621- 166 5. 
I 
Charles 11., King of Spain, 1665-1700. 
Died without issue. 


Ferdinand III., Emperor, 
I 16 37- 16 57. 
Leopold I. Emperor, 
I 1658-1705. 


I I 
Joseph I., Emperor, Charles VI., Emperor, 
1705-1711. I 17 11 - 1 74 0 . 
Later Emperors and present Emperor of Austria. 
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THE AGE OF THE COU
TER-HEFOlUlATIO
 


AFTER the Peace of Augsburg came fifty of the Inost un- 
CY
l1tful years in GerJnan history. There ".as seldom dny 
violent collision between Cathulics and I)rotl'
td.nts; and 
the land ,vas on the ".l
olc peaceful clnd prosperous. It b; 
true that artistic and literary enthusiasm declined. '\ ct 
ùonlestic architecture \vas still on a high level, dIll.! the in- 
fluence' of th"\ Gothic style, though ever gro"inb I 
SJ r '- 
n1ained strong enough to modify the ex 'cssi \". regularity 
d.nd stiIIness to \vhich the imitation of classical nlodels tended 
to lead. The magnificent houses dating from this pLriud 
testify t.o the continued ,vcalth of th" cities, \vhere tf d 
 
\\ as still flourishing, despite the decline of th
 IIansa and 
t.he increased po\ver of the princes. 
'fhe personality of th 
 Emperors had much tc do \\ ith th 
 
gcneral quiet. In 1556, \\TOfn out \\ ith a life of . '<<.l.scll-

 
anxiety, Charlcs \7. \\"ithdrc\v fr0111 th rul. of his nunl'f us 
don1Ïnions, and retired to a Spanish ITIUnJ.stery ".htre t\\ 
years lcl.ter he died. TIll.. liInits of our 
uhjcct Inak,
 it 
difficult to do justice to Charles. l\.ival inter 

ts c.t.nd rt1 'atcd 
ill-fortune prevcnted hinl frolu giving ,tdcqud.t, atl \ntion 
tu GcrInany, and, as \VC hav
 seen, the ain1::; of his Gernhul 
policy \,"cre never attained. Yet ChJ.rl4..'s \\.as a. statc
man 
of 'l'ry gI' lat ability-tll' grccltest the h()u
. of Ilah
1)\1I g 
has l,ver pruduced. Out
idc GCllnany It IlH:l \\ ith 
trihing 
success. Spain Ll'can1e 
tronger than ever; he hc.lù L::,t..iU- 
1<)5 
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lished Spanish predominance in Italy, and pushed for\vard 
the frontier of the Netherlands at the expense of France; 
when he abdicated, the marriage of his son Philip to 1vlary 
Tudor seemed to have cleared the ,vay for a union of Spain 
and England. Merely to have retained a hold on his 
original territories \vould in itself have been a remarkable 
achievement; and the strain to which Charles's victories 
had put him may be gauged by his refusal to expose his 
successor to a similar ordeal. He abandoned his scheme of 
securing the Empire for his son, who might well be content 
with his heritage of Spain, Naples, Milan, the County of 
Burgundy, and the Netherlands; and Ferdinand, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and lord of the old Habsburg lands, 
was thus practically sure of the imperial crown. For the 
next cen
ury and a half the house of Habsburg ,vas divided 
into two branches, which, however, generally worked together 
in the field of European diplomacy. 
In 1558 Ferdinand was elected Emperor, and during his 
six years' reign set himself to maintain the Peace of Augsburg. 
He \vas followed by his son Maximilian II., who had sho\vn 
a certain leaning towards Protestantism, and had no in- 
clination to upset the religious settlement. The next 
Emperor, Rudolf II., who succeeded his father Maximilian 
in 1576, was a strong Catholic by conviction, but, lacking 
self-confidence and resolution, he preferred the study of 
alchemy and astrology to business of state. For over fifty 
years, then, the domestic policy of the Emperors \vas to leave 
things alone. Their doings abroad were no more distinguished. 
The \var with France which broke out in 1552, after going 
against Charles for some time, finally ended in favour of the 
Habsburgs; and by the Peace of Le Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559 
the French gave up nearly everything they had gained, though, 
subject to the suzerainty of the Emperor, they were allo\ved 
to keep the bishoprics of lVletz, Toul, and Verdun. The main 
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C1.u
es of Chd.rlcs's quarrcls \vith 14ranc \\ 're inh 1Iritf'd by 
Philip; and the foreign policy of the Austric.lI1 branch (If th" 
llabsburgs \\.as concerned principally \\ith th · l'urk. 
 'ith 'f 
side achieved any substantial 
uccess; d.ud a
 a rul
 1 "ace 
,vas offIcially prcscrycd in rcturn for a pc.l.ymcnl of tributL: 
to tll · Sultan. 
Bu t though there are fe\v 
tirring ('vents to record during 
this time, momentous changes in th 
 religious situc.l.ti n \\ 'r II 
quietly taking place. l
or somp years ,-lfter the l>cd.cC f 

\ugsburg, l>rotestantisnl continued to ad'\ancc. 'fh(" s .cu- 
larization of ecclesiastical property \vent on. ,\ hLn th \ 
lands ,vere held directly of the Empire, a lay adtnini
tr c.ltor 
-gcncrc.l.lly a member of th royal hou
c of th" adjd.c 
nt 
principality-,vas set oyer them; other\\ise, they \\ er 
simply confiscated by th -, princc. In north Germ(.ulY ..LlI 
the bishoprics east of the \Vescr, \vith the sinSl 
 ')..ccption 
of lIildeshcim, met \vith one of these tltcS. I
v 'n in tll. 
Catholic states I)rotestantism spread ,-lpace. By 1570 Sl,vcn 
or cight Germans out of ten \"cre l)rotcstant. 
That GermJ.ny \vas not entircly lost to !{om' \\"c.l.S pJ.ftly 
th 
 fault of the j)rotestants thcmscI\ C
. l'h:a cnthu
i
In 
of th'\ Lutherans \vas cooling. '\ïth th. \.
lriou
 std.t. 
churches kept under the strict control of tl1 · go,.erntncn tit 
\\'a..
 not likely that they \\'ould "J.11 fOl th gr at popu1ar 
d
votion or even interest. Luther..ul tcarhinh, n r. \" or, 
WdS tuo much of a compron1is-., d.nd on Inany point:;, spc "i- 
a1ly the SJ.cranlent, too subtle, to c.lppcal to the uninstructed 
n1Ïnd. -rhe I
u thcran clergy ''Y- 
re no\V () cupi.d ,; th 
\\ ranglcs over theological definitions; tlu. n \\ Univ.r",.t) 
of Jena, founded in 1558, b cam\ th hOIne of Luth .ran 
orthodoxy; and any dcviJ.tions from the naITO\". \\'ay of correct 
bcli .f \\'ere as savagely attat:h. 'd hy thp prcdoßlin.ln t party ..l
 
the teachings of tht" II uJn,ulists had 1 'l'n by th 'In()llk
. I l is 
no \\OndLr that the Luther 
n Lhur<:llcs 
OUIl begaIl to l..lllbUi::,h. 
14 
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At the same time Calvinism was making headway in the 
south. After the Peace of Augsburg it soon became the 
most progressive, enterprising, and popular form of Protest- 
antism. Its headquarters were at Geneva, over which 
Calvin himself long exercised absolute power. It was the 
religion of most of French Switzerland, and the Calvinists 
had come to an agreement with the followers of Zwingli 
in the German-speaking parts. Calvin's teaching ,vas also 
widely accepted in France and the Netherlands; in 1560, it 
became the established religion in Scotland; and its progress 
in England was such that for some time it seemed certain 
to upset the religious settlement made by Queen Elizabeth. 
Calvin \vas a Frenchman, and his system of theology and 
government was marked by the logic and precision \vhich 
the French love. There was nothing vague or hesitating 
about any aspect of Calvinism. Its teachings centred round 
the doctrine of predestination, which was stated with un- 
compromising clearness and without any qualification. Its 
code of morals was uncompromisingly strict. Its worship 
\vas uncompromisingly simple and severe. Its organization 
\vas orderly and systematic, and its elaborate apparatus 
of sessions, presbyteries, and synods gave every member a 
share in church government. Gloomy, harsh, and rigid as 
it \vas, Calvinism made a much wider appeal than Lutheran- 
ism; it proved much more stimulating to intellectual activity, 
and it was much better fitted to uphold the cause of 
Protestantism. 
In 1563 the Elector Palatine of the Rhine accepted 
Calvinism, which was henceforth the predominant religion 
of south-west Germany. Attempts to reach an understand- 
ing with the Lutherans ended in complete failure; in fact, 
the Lutherans disliked the Calvinists little less than the 
Romanists. German Protestantism was divided into two 
camps, one swearing by the Heidelberg Catechism, the other 
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by the Fo 1nula Concordtæ-\vhich bclied its title by stating 
th(" I utheran position in the most unconciliatory terms. 
I 1 thus h
lppencd that the PrQtcstants \vere disuniteJ \\ hen 
uni ty \\.as J110St 11 
 . :.ssary. For in the -'ighth d 7}cadp of th > 
century, Gí'rnlany b "'canle affected by that remarkahle rally 
of Catholicism, commonly styled the Counter-Reformation. 
In 1562, the Council of Trent, so suddenly interrupted by 
Ì\laurice of Saxony ten years before, resumed its labours. 
13y its theological definitions, it reduced Catholic doctrine 
to a compact and consistent system; and though to Protest- 
ants its reforms seemed utterly inadequate it did s\veep out 
of the Church some flagrant abuses. The Council put ne\v 
heart into Catholics. For over forty years they had been 
in some doubt as to ,vhere they stood; but no\v they knc\v 
\vhat they \vere fighting for. They had, moreover, a for- 
midablc \"eapon in th{\ (( Supreme. Tribunal of the Inquisition," 
reconstituted by Pope Paul III. in 1542, and modelled on the 
highly efficient Spanish Inquisition established by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The organization of the Inquisition made it 
ubiquitous; its po\vers gave it an absolutc censorship oyer 
all opinions and \vritings. The Church, furthermore, had a 
magnificent fighting forc
 in the ne\\" ordcr of the Jesuits, 
founded in 1534 by the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, and 
approved by the Pop 
 in 1540. To the three monastic VO\\'S 
thp J 
suit
 added a fourth of unconditional obediencp to thp 
j>op and the superior officers of the Order. Their policy 
,vas one of unceac;ing and many-sided activity. Every type 
of man ,vas \velcomcd to the Order. Jesuits \von the ear 
()f princes dnd pulled the strings of diplomacy. J esui ts 
organi7ed plots among tht
 subjects of heretical princes. 
Jc
uits were the most populd.r confessors and preachers. 
'rhey set themselves to secure the confidence of the young, 
and ,,"herever they \vent established schools and colleges 
\,"hich at once met \\"ith enormous success. And \\"hile their 
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propaganda involved them in many unscrupulous and 
criminal acts, some of them, as missionaries in the East 
Indies and Aluerica, set an example of self-denying heroism 
\vhich has never been surpassed. 
'fhe Counter-Reformation was Inost successful in the 
dominions of Philip II., where, except in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, heresy ,vas practically exter- 
minated. In France the struggle was fiercer, but the spread 
of Protestantism was soon checked, and the Huguenots 
became a minority struggling for toleration. On the other 
hand, the over-hasty measures of Mary Tudor ruined the 
cause of Catholicism in England, and Scotlanc1 was seized 
and firmly held by Calvinism. In Germany it was some 
time before the Catholic retreat was stayed: but after the 
accession of Rudolf II. the tide began to turn. As early as 
1556 the Jesuits had established themselves in Ingolstadt 
and Köln; and before long every Catholic city was a centre 
of their activities. Their first object was to secure 
he eccles- 
iastical principalities which had escaped confiscation. Thus, 
in 1583, the archbishop of Köln, who ,had adopted Protestant 
vie
s, was expelled from his see by Spanish and Bavarian 
troops, an event which also guaranteed the success of the 
reaction in Münster and Paderbom. The other surviving 
bishoprics were saved with less difficulty. Presently it 
was the turn of the cities and lay principalities. In 
15g8 Aachen, which had become Protestant since 1555, 
was constrained by force to return to the old faith. The 
greatest successes, however, were gained in Bavaria and the 
Habsburg lands. In the former Maximilian I. became 
duke in 15g8. He had been brought up by Jesuits, and 
enthusiastically applied himself to stamp out heresy in his 
dominions. At the same time, by administrative and 
finan
iaJ. reforms and by the creat
on of a standing army- 
the first i l1 Germany-he made Bavaria the strongest state 
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In the Empire. 
\ similar religious policy \vas carried out 
in Styria by the Emperor's cousin Ferdinand, \vho had also 
been educated under Jesuit influence. 
1-he Catholic victories natural1y caused alarm to the 1)ro- 
tcstants. But the Electors of Sa
ony, to \vhom the Lutherans 
looked for a lead, \vere, for pulitical reasons, disposed to kecp 
on friendly terms \\Oith thè Emperor, and \vere very jealous 
of the Elector Palatine, ,vho \\Oas thp greatest man among 
the Calvinists of the south. These soon realized that the 
issue \\"ould hayc to be settled by force; there "'as talk of 
an association for the defcnce of Protcstan tisnl, and of an 
alliJ.11c
 \vith IIenry IV. of Francc. In 1607 the situation 
became suddenly ,vorse. An attach. \vas n1ade on a Catholic 
procession in the Protestant city of Donau\vörth. The city 
\\"d.S put undcr the imperial ban; ?\laximilian uf J3avaria, 
,vho c:-..ecuted the sentence, not only restored Catholicislu, 
hut annexed the city to his duchy. The Catholics defended 
his action on the ground that Donau,,"örth had become 
l)rotc
tant since 1555; but the Protc
tants denounced it 
as d. flagrant illegality. A year L.l.ter they forn1cd the EV<.Ul- 
gclical Union for the defence of their rights. 1 t ,vas joined 
hy the I>alatinatp, \\TiirÌt:.mbcrg, 13aden, 
\nsb<<.lch, and a 
number of cities: hut th ' Luth 'r J.ns of the north held. aloof. 
I'he Catholics replied in 1609 by tll(
 forIllation of the Catholic 
League l , to \vhich b(;longed Bavaria and several Lccle
i(ls tical 
statc
, including the electorates of !{öln, :\Iainz, and Trier. 
The incvitable \"Oar very ncarly broke out in th' follo\\'ing 
year, \"hen a dispute c.lrose over the succession to the estates 
of th" Duke of Clevt.'s, \vho h
ld died ,vithout direct heirs. 
'[I. · l
nlp "ror c.ll1ebl'd that th ' lanùs ought to till tu hint, dud 
\\..lS support 'J hy tl1 
 Catholic league; ,\'hilt, the l
v
lJ)- 
gchcal Union Jllad" 
lJl 
dliance \\ ith Ilt'nry 1 \. of F'rance, 
..lud took up tllf
 cause' of the Elector or Brl.-tndcnburg dnd 
d.lluther t:t.t.imant, \vho for the titne beiug hJ.d joined forcc
. 
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The murder of the French king averted a European war; the 
Union and the League made a truce; and in 1614 an agree- 
ment ,vas concluded whereby the Emperor got nothing, and 
the lands in dispute were divided between the two claimants 
who had opposed him. But before long a yet more serious 
crisis was caused by events in the territories of the Habsburgs. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XV 


The sixteenth century witnessed the gradual victory of the 
Renaissance style over Gothic. The German Renaissance 
produced few churches of note, though, during the Counter- 
Reformation, the Jesuits built seyeral in a style imported from 
Italy. Among these may be mentioned St Michael's at Munich. 
It was in the sphere of secular architecture that the Renaissance 
achieved its greatest triumphs in Germany. A distinction 
should be drawn between the numerous palaces built at this 
time by the princes and the public and private buildings of the 
towns. The former are generally modelled on Italian examples, 
if not actually built by Italian architects; the latter are genuine 
products of German art, retaining for sonle time many Gothic 
characteristics, and at first, in fact, showIng the influence of the 
l{enaissance only in their ornamental details. The most 
picturesque German towns owe their appearance mainly to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and not to the Middle Ages, 
as is commonly supposed. 
Of ambitious, palatial buildings the following are noteworthy: 
Heidelburg: Castle (Otto-Heinrichs-Bau and Friedrichs-Bau. 
The former is a fine example of early Renaissance archi- 
tecture, ha ving been begun in 1556. The designer was 
probably a German, but he was evidently dominated 
by foreign influences, whether classical or conternporary. 
The Friedrichs-Bau was built some fifty years later. 
The castle suffered severely at the hands of the French 
in the second half of the seventeenth century, and 
attempts to repair the damage were abandoned after 
further havoc had been wrought by lightning in 1764.) 
Torgau: Schloss Hartenfels (early). 
Dresden: Royal Palace (begun in 15o-J, but frequently altered). 
Aschaffenburg: Royal Palace (early seventeenth century). 
Stuttgart: Old Palace (begun in 1553). 
Tübingen: Schloss (mostly sixteenth century). 
Munich: Old Palace (ed-rly seventeenth century). 
Of the towns with 
unicipal and domestic buildings in the 
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characteristic German architccturp of the p<,riod, th \ follo\\'-Jn
 
may b 
 Jnentioncd: I\:Öln, l
rankfurt-on-'1\lain, Freiullrg, I LlnO'"l'r, 
llild
shcim, ]
runs\vicJ..., (;ostlr, I I.ll1 rstadt, I: ill ech., I)
\n ig, 
.KÜrnberg, !{oienburg-on-''rauht>r, ])inkcl"bÜhl, 111n1, \ug
hurg. 
J Iildcshcim and I{ot 'nburg retain the atlnosphC'fe of 
1. ]{cnaic;- 
sanee to\vn bettcr th(ln clny others. Pcrhap
 th · tìncst hons · in 
IIildesheitn is the Gild-housc of the butchers (p. I h). rhe 
general plan is Gothic; but the ornamental details clearly 
ho\v 
th
 influence of the classical rcvival in Italy. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR 


IN Bohemia an independent Protestant Church, which owed 
its origin to the Hussites, had become very prosperous. In 
face of the Catholic revival, however, its position was un- 
stable, for up to the beginning of the century, religious tolera- 
tion had never been formally recognized in the kingdom. 
In 1609, however, the Protestant nobility \von a notable 
success. The weak rule of Rudolf had aroused much dis- 
content in the Habsburg lands, and in r608 a \videspread 
rising had forced him to hand over to his brother Matthias the 
rule of all his hereditary dominions save Bohemia. Rudolf 
sought to secure Bohemian loyalty by issuing a royal charter 
which conceded religious toleration, and the right, with certain 
limitations, of building Protestant churches. The Bohemians 
accepted Rudolf's favours, but nevertheless fell away from 
him. In r611 he had to surrender Bohemia to Matthias; 
and' till his death in the following year he held only the 
barren title of Emperor. In this also he was succeeded by 
his brother. 
In Bohemia, as in Germany, the cause of the Reformation 
was inextricably involved with the political aspirations of 
the nobles. They were jealous of the powers of their Habs- 
burg rulers, and \vere alarmed at I\latthias's assertion that 
the Bohemian crown was hereditary and his anxiety to secure 
the recognition of his cousin Ferdinand of Styria as his suc- 
cessor. At a meeting of the Bohemian Diet Matthias sprang 
204 
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the question on tht' nobles and tc.lhen by surprb 
, th.v 
replied .tS h,. ".ished. Th y soon rcp 'nt 'd; 4llnd t))(.ir 
annOY.1J1 '. \\.as rningl.'cl \\ ith atlrnl for thLir I ('ligioJ1 for 
::\latthias, \vho formcrly had favour \<1 tolcrtltion h.ul no\\ 
joined the League, and Ferdinand, ".ho assumed th -. ul. 
of Bohemia, \vas of course entirely at one \vith th' xtr 
Inp 
Catholics. A pret 
xt for action \\.as founò in alleged breaches 
of J{udolf's charter of toleration. 1-1 :)adcd by Count 
latthi.l.!=; 
of Thurn, a band of noblt.-s made their \vay into the royal 
pat.tce at Prague, laid hands on t\VO of Ferdinand's most inti- 
mate:. counsellors, and thre\v them and thcir secretary out of 
the \\"indo\v. The Protestants ran to arms; !\loravia and Silesia 
rose up also; and Count l\Iansfeld, a Protestant fr c-lance, 
brought a troop of German mercenaries to the aid of th. 
rebels. Before long almost the \\.hole of Bohemia \vas lost 
to Ferdinand. Early in 1619 the Emperor 
Lltthias died; 
Ferdinand \vas elcctcd Emperor; but the rcbcl
 had already 
dpclared him deposed from th ' Bohclnian thron', \\"hich th y 
offered to Frederick, the Elcctör Palatine, \\"ho ..lftcr SOUl' 
hcsi ta tion acceptcd it. 
Thus began the Thirty Years' \\7ar, \vhich, spreading from 
the Habsburg lands, soon involved all G "\rman) and finc.llly 
half Europe. It \,.as one of the most ferociou
, Ò. ,
tructiy , 
and unheroic struggles in history. I ts cau:'\
 \vas mainly 
rcligious, and for some time the religious moti\. . \vac; potl'nt 
on both sides. But from the first, politic 11 anù pt-fsunal 
considerations played a great part and as tinlL \v'nt Hl th -,
 
gTC\V more and more po\verful-and also morc and. Jnor 
sordid-till in its last stages the ".c.lr hLcam' nothing Inore 
than a means of livelihood to Inerccnary 
oldilTs ..lnd f tit 
aggrandizement of foreign pO'Y:crs at Gernldny'sexpcn" '. E,.en 
tu the military historian thl strugg]c except for )ne short 
period, is \\"anting in interest. I t n1u
t not 1 ::.uppo..d that 
the battles \\'('1 e fought hy pe.lsants ..lnd hurght r
 c:,tg('r to 
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defend their faith. The Germans who took part in the 
operations were almost all mercenary soldiers, hound only 
to the captain who had enlisted them. The adventurers 
who led these troops were men \vhose trade \vas war; they 
sold their services to this or that prince according to the 
terms offered, regardless often of what religion he or they 
professed to favour. Neither officers nor men had any 
interest in the speedy termination of the war; to sack a 
to\vn pleased them better than a brilliant victory; and many 
of the battles were thus half-hearted affairs, neither side 
wishing to beat the other too much. These soldiers of fortune 
plundered wherever they went, even when in regions friendly 
to the cause for which they were fighting. This fact accounts 
as much as the length of the war for the unparalleled devasta- 
tion which was wrought in Germany. 
The war may be conveniently divided into four periods. 
From 1618 to 1625 it was waged almost entirely by inhabitants 
of Germany. Spanish troops did indeed fight on the Catholic 
side: but neither then nor later did Spain throw her vvhole 
weight into the struggle. In these years religion was the pre- 
dominant motive in each party, though political ambitions 
were by no means without influence. After 1625 the course 
of the struggle was largely determined by foreign powers. 
The first to intervene was Denmark: and what may be called 
the Danish period of the war lasted till 1629- The in- 
fluence of religion was still strong, but other factors became 
more evident. With 1629 we reach the interference of 
Sweden; and though the religious motive remained con- 
spicuous for some time, political considerations were rapidly 
getting the upper hand. From 1635. onward, the dominat- 
ing influence was France, and religion counted for next to 
nothing. 
The first important operations were naturally in Bohemia. 
When Ferdinand became Emperor, nearly an his dominions 
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"'erc in revolt against hitn, and it \\a5 all h(' could do to 
avoid capturc hy the Austrian nobles, ,,"hose synlpathi s 
\verc \"ith thf' Bohemian Protc
tants. So Il, h \\" vcr, his 
prospects improved. The Cd.tholic I 
agu 
 took up hi5 caus"' ; 
Spanish troops ,vcre also sent to his did; and he found a 
useful ally in John George, Elector ( f SaÀony, \,.ho ,\ as j 'aIous 
of Frederick and hoped also tu gain 
OInc territory in northern 
Bohcluia. On the other hand, Frederick stood virtually 
alone; for the Evangelical Union \,.as loth to cncourag' 
the rebellion of subjects against their la\vful prince, and 
sent hinl nu help. Even the Bohemian nobles sho\vcd little 
cnergy in his support. Under the skilful g 'ncl al 
'filly, the commander-in-chief of the 13avarian arm a 
Catholic force invaded BohemÎc.l from the south, pcnctr ated 
\vithout much fighting to the neighbourhood uf l)raguc ..ind 
in Novclnber 1620, at the battle of the \rhite Ilill g(lined 
an over,,"hclming victory. lirederick fk.d from his kingdom, 
and Ferdinand set about the cÀtirpation of h:)r sy and th>> 
suppression of thc nobles. f1y \\ holes ale confiscations, 
savage executions, sentences of banishnlcnt and an Oppl 's- 
sivc military occupJ.tion of the country, he 
oun c.lccomplished 
his 
tilns. 
Fredcrick.s punislunent, ho\v 
vcr, \'"a
 y ,t to cunle. I I 
\vas of course put under thl" inlperic.ll ban, and Cc.1tholi(' 
al mics invaded the Upper and Lo\\cr l'alatinat '. Ih ' 
l>rotestants \vcrc hopelessly den1orJ.li cd; the I
\'c.lngl'lic..ll 
Union fell to pieces. l
"rederick's causf' \\'a
 chalnpioncd h) 
Count 'Lln
feld, the Jnargrave of It.lJcn-Durl
lch, dnd th
 
advcntw.ous and f<>Inantically-n1indcd Chri
tian uf 13 runs- 
o\vick. l)\1t thes 
 cOITIInandcrs \\"'r' no Jllclt -h for Tilly r 
the Sp(1I1ish gpn('ral Spinola. A 1).- tc..;:-;LUlt \ i "tory ,It 
\\ iesluch \V
lS speedily n
\t'ngl'd h filly ,It \\ illlp t. II Oil 
th' Neckar and IIöchst Ull tl1' 'tlill. I;'rcd 'I i 'k di
bc.U1dcd 
his arlTIj, hoping thereby to SCCUft:: cJ.SY ternlS: but the 
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Catholics proceeded with their operations, took Heidelberg 
and 
Iannheim, and occupied the whole of the electorate. 
Early in 1623 Ferdinand, with the consent of a majority of 
the princes, granted Frederick's lands and title to Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, whose troops had been the backbone of 
the army of the League. The Catholics now had a majority 
of five to two in the electoral college. 
The Bohemian rebellion had been crushed and Frederick 
punished. But there was no chance of the ,var coming to 
an end. Flushed with success, the League aimed at re- 
covering all the ecclesiastical estates secularized since the 
Peace of Augsburg and, in fact, at stamping out Protes- 
tantism wherever it seemed possible. Tilly pursued Christian 
of Brunswick into north Germany, and in 1623 inflicted a 
defeat on him at Stadtlohn in the bishopric of Münster. 
Both Christian and Mansfeld retired to the Netherlands: 
but Tilly kept his arlny in Westphalia, and now made no 
secret of the far-reaching intentions of the League. Great 
alarm was caused among the North German princes, most 
of \vho111 had benefited largely since 1555 by confiscations 
of Church property. Before long they received help from 
abroad. James I. of England had fallen out with Spain, 
and was anxious to strike a blow in behalf of the Protestant 
cause and of Frederick, who was his son-in-law. . England, 
however, devoted most of her energy to naval operations, 
and it ,vas by money rather than arms that she proposed to 
save German Protestantism. An alliance was made between 
England and Denmark, whereby the Danish king, Christian 
IV., was to receive a regular subsidy in return for his active 
intervention in Germany. Christian, an able and vigorous 
ruler, needed little encouragement. As duke of Holstein 
he was a prince of the Empire, and he had done well 
out of the secularization of ecclesiastical lands. He entered 
Germany, and placed himself at the head of an army of his 
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o'\"n subjects and tlOOpS from s me f th Protestant 
prInces_ 
1\1 '(111\\ hilt' thpre had hf'en inlportant dt"t'lopJnt'nt
 n 
t h(' ot h. r sidp. I I}( tchted a
 he \V
lS t() th · L 'dgU , F'rclintlncl 
vic,\"cd its triumph,-; ,,'ith so 111 , c ncern. It ptlid no regard 
to his authority, and though it had restored him to J30llt'mid, 
its victories clse\vhere had been to th<.: advantage of 1\Iaxi- 
milian of Bavaria \vhose extensi\". possessions no\\' ßlad 
hin1 a formidable rival to Habsburg influence in the south. 
l\Iorcover, it seemed to Ferdinand that the disunion and 
\vcakness of th
 Protestants gavt him a chanc' of reviving 
tht
 po\ver of the cro\yn. He \\;
hed thercforc to place in 
the field an army independent of the Lc
guc and fighting 
in the interests of the Emperor. But \vith the Habsburg 
lands generally disaffectcd and ver} little mon 'y in th 
treasury, Ferdinand could have done nothing had not Albr 'cht 
yon \\'aldstein or \\7a1lenstein, offered to rais an :lrIuy 
. \vithout putting any charge on his reycnues. 
The Emperor's ne\v general ,vas a man of forty-t\\'o. I It" 
sprang fron1 a noble Czech family of Bohemia, hJ.d be '11 
educatcd partly by strict l)rotestants and pal tly by th 
Jesuits, and after studying for some time at th University 
of l)adua, entered the profession of arm", in I 05. ,,\ 1u ky 
marriage brought hÜn large estates in 
Ioravia. II so n 
made some reputation as an officer, and hJ.,.ing \\"on th' 
favourabl
 notice of Ferdinand h(' ,vas able, after taking 
part in the 5uppres
ion of tilt' J30h 
mian reb 
]]ion t 5 
cur
 
for himself about sev nty square mil'
 of I nd rounù Gits- 
chin in north-ed.St 13ohemia. I Ie ree i'9cd the ti tl 
 of prine' 
in 1623, and \vas no,v ( ne of the mo
t po\\"crfu) and \\' 'a1thy 
Inen in tIlL dominions of the I Iab
burgs. 
"\Tallenstein \vas one of tho t\\O rc
1l1y greJ.t m 
n \\-ho ap- 
peared in the "hirty Y ars' \'''ar. I-li
 char d.ctcr and aim
 are 
not easy tt) tlthoIn. 1 I.. certJ.inly cared nothing t.ihout the 
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religious issue. His education left him "rith a contempt for 
both of the warring creeds; his own faith was a strange 
mixture of n1ysticism and superstition, \vith a helief in his 
o\vn H star" as its central article. In conduct he ,vas 
thoroughly unscrupulous. There can be no doubt that 
throughout his public career his own aggrandizement was ever 
before his eyes. Yet he was not without nobler motives. 
He wished to secure Germany from foreign encroachments, to 
put an end to internal disorder and disruption, and to give 
her a strong and stable government. It was only by increas- 
ing the power of the Emperor that such benefits could be 
secured. Thus, by coming to Ferdinand's aid, Wallenstein 
hoped to serve Germany as well as himself. His personality 
and reputation soon attracted to his banner an army of 
50,000 men, mostly professional soldiers. The force was to 
be fed and paid by the districts through which it passed. 
In 1626 both sides had two main armies in the field. 
Christian IV. was to march up the Weser and drive Tilly into 
south Germany, while further east a force under Mansfeld 
sought to invade the Habsburg lands by the valley of the Elbe. 
In April Mansfeld was disastrously repulsed in an attempt 
to carry the bridge of Dessau, ,vhich had been strongly forti- 
fied by Wallenstein. He then attempted a daring flank- 
march through Silesia and Moravia, hoping to gain support 
from the rebellious inhabitants of Austria and Hungary. 
Wallenstein, however, fell back to the Danube, keeping always 
between Mansfeld and Vienna. The Protestant general dared 
not risk a battle with his inferior numbers; the Hungarian 
rebels failed him I and, in the desperate hope of gaining sup- 
port fron1 Venice, he set out on a mountainous winter journey 
to Italy. While crossing Bosnia he died. Mansfeld was 
neither a great leader nor a man of high character, but he 
was the best general on the Protestant side, and his loss was 
a grievous blow. 
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'l
d.n\vhile, hristiJ.n of l
nlnS\vick, ..lÍtef advalH lug into 
'Thuringia, \vas driven hack by th I superior forces frilly. 
During its retredt the Protc5tant arIny \\ d.:; surprised in th,1 
hills ned.f Luttel, and only got clear \\ ith the loss of (ill its 
artillery d.nd 10,000 men. Christian \vithdrc\v \vhat \\d,S left 
into IIol
tcin and l\Iecklenburg. 
Ne
t year the l)rotestant collap5c continued. \Vallenstein 
s,v 'pt victuriously through Silesia, joined 'rilly in north G -f- 
Inany, overran all Holstein and Jutland, dnd forced the luck- 
less Christian to tclke refuge on the Da.nish islands. In I 28 
\\ J.llenstciu, ,vho not long befor had been made duke of Fricd- 
Id.nd, received from the Elnpcror the duchy of :\Iecklenburg, 
\vhich \vas declared forfeit for its support of Chri
tian. \\'a!lcl1- 
stein at once occupied his nc\\' principality, td.king \\'ïsnlar dnd 
l"\.ostock \vith little trouble, and then forced the duke (Jf 
Pomerania to adlnit imperial troops tú his land
. Ferdinand 
,vas aiming at the establishment of his p \\er along th' 
Baltic coast and his desire to secure conln1and of that s-a 
\\.as sho\vn by the appointment of \Vallenstcin as .\dlniral 
of the imperial fleet. That armada as y
t \vas non- 
i
t Int, 
but it WdS hoped that the fe\v remaining ml.nlb-'r
 of th' 
Ilansa would provide ships. The IIanseatic to\\"ns, 110\\' \" 'r , 
sho\ved no enthusiasm. Stralsund in 1)on1erani
1 and Glück- 
stadt on the Elbe held out stoutly for l>rotcstantism. For 
several n10nths \Vallcnstein ,,,as kept inacti\"c lx.fore nc, 
Tilly before the other. Keither could be r "duc'd \\'ithuut 
ships, dnd in the end both sicS
s had to be abandoned. Dh..ir 
resistance, as it happened, saved the IJro1.c
t..lnt Cc.lUSC. 
Stralsund hd.d received help fronl th. S\\t.'dcs, \vh \\" 're 
alarmed at "'allenstcin's designs on the Baltic. \\ .J.1lcnst ill 
kne\v that "par \vith S\VCdL11 \\\l
 hound to conl
. d.nd \vi
h- 
ing to devote all his 
nergy to pr 'p..lrdtion for thl l struggle, 
hc \vas anxious to bring th -' Dalli
h \\ c.lf to ðn ('nd. 'hri..,tiau 
had nothing to hope fur fron1 a cOl1tinud.n<.:e of the contlict; 
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early in 1629, he agreed to the Peace of Lübeck, receiving 
back his hereditary lands and abandoning all his claitns to 
Gern1an bishoprics. 
The. treaty, however, passed almost unnoticed in the 
excitement caused by a recent act of the Emperor's. The 
Catholic princes thought that the time was ripe for a bold 
stroke. Won over to their views without difficulty, Ferdinand 
in March 1629 issued the so-called Edict of Restitution. All 
ecclesiastical property secularized since 1552 was to be re- 
stored, avd Calvinists were expressly excluded from 
tolera tion. 
The Edict was an act of grave injustice. Ferdinand of 
course claimed that he was merely enforcing the terms of 
the Peace of Augsburg. But, as we have seen, the clause 
about secularised lands was ambiguous, and the Protestants 
had never accepted Ferdinand I's declaration about the 
conversion of ecclesiastical princes, which had repeatedly 
been contravened with impunity. As more than a hundred- 
and-t,venty religious foundations had been secularized since 
1552, an enforcement of the Edict would plunge north Ger- 
many into utter confusion. Even less defensible was the 
treatment .of Calvinism, which had for seventy years 
been peaceably established in many German states, and 
\yhich had tacitly been treated as on the same footing as 
Lutheranism. 
But apart from its injustice the Edict was a most serious 
political blunder. I t drove the Protestants to desperation. 
It shook the loyalty of states like Saxony and Brandenburg 
-especially the latter, which in 1613 had adopted Calvinism 
as its established faith. Moreover, the Edict would have 
to be carried out by military force. Tilly and the army of 
the League could no doubt be relied on; but it was not so 
with ''''Tallenstein. '[he Edict, in fact, met \vith his .strong 
disapproval. His army contained Lutherans and Calvinists 
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among hnth offIccrs clnd men. rheir rLligi n nught h. littl 
 
rI101e than non1in'1.1, hut th 'y \v uld 11 ver ob 
y rders to 
drive IJrotestant princes froIn thcir pos
e5sion
. \\ (lllcnt.;tein 
himSelf, moreover, disliked thl' intolerance of th. Edi t. 
GerrnJ.ny \vould never Ihlvc peac 
 if rcligiou
 d.l1ÌJn sitics 
\vcrc deliberately inflaIneù. If he could hdV 10 had his \vay, 
toleration \vould have been granted tu all. 
The relations het\veen tlu.: ]
mpcror and his best bcncr dl 
thereforc became 
 trained. And there ,vcr' not \\" dn ting 
influences to increase the estrangcnl(
nt. The strict Cc.ltholic 
party hated \Vallcnstein because of his religious vie\\"
, hi
 
readine
s to enlist }>rotestants in hi
 army, his custom of 
ravaging Catholic d
 ,veIl as l")rotcstant districts, and, fiucllI), 
his unconcealed dislike of the Edict of f{estitutiol1. fh 10 
Catholic princc
 \vere also gro\ving alarmed at thl, ri
p of 
the Elnpcror's po\ver, \yhich \\FdS du entirely to the genius 
of his great gencrc.tl. The Elnperor's Jesuit ad\'Ís rs \\ 're 
HeYCr \veary of pouring into his ear charges against \r,lllcn- 
stcin, \vh()ffi they accused (,f planning to destroy hoth hi
 
Inas ter and the Chill'eh. Spanish influence \\ ,l
 exert -d in 
the same cause; and the cunnIng intrigu)s of th 
 l-'rcl1ch 
Cardinal l-{ichelieu aimed at the ruin of the Inost fOflnid,lbl' 
\\Cd-pun of the hOHsc of 1 Llbsburg. 
\ Diet at {egenshurg 
in 1630 brought Inatters to a head. Ferdinc.lnù \\..l
 told 
plainly that he JTIust choo
c bet\veen \\',tllt>>nstein and th 10 
l..èagut:. I-Il' \vas not the nl,tn for a hold ,tnù unconvell tiollal 
move: \Vallenstein \\9as di
misscd from his c{Jrnnl,lnd f:lnd 
retircd to his estates in l
 h'lnid.. \ \\cck or t\VO hefon, 
the king uf S\veden had landed in !)om 
rania. 
\Vith the intervention (Jf Gust,lVU 
 Adolphus an cl"'m'l1t 
of hcroi
m appcc.lrcd in the \\ar. For t\\" Yèd.rS its "ours 
\VJ.S dominated 1>y 
Ul 'Vell gt ("\ltef ptarson,llity th,ln \\ ,lHen 
stein. r\nd not only \vas ,u')td.VUS a nlJ.n of \ ery high 
abi]i t J' bu t the ITIutivcs of his in tcr\"cn tioll \\"crc in pd.rt 
15 
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noble, and altogether honourable. He ,vas sincerely religious, 
and honestly anxious to save German Protestantism from 
the destruction that threatened it. At the same time, his 
zeal was strengthened by political considerations. It had 
long been his ambition to make the Baltic a Swedish lake. 
Since his accession in 1611 he had waged wars to this end with 
Denmark, Russia, and Poland, winning valuable acquisitions 
from the last two. His schemes, and indeed the prosperity 
of his country, were threatened by Wallenstein's triumphs 
in Mecklenburg and Pomerania. He had, too, lesser in- 
centives to action: the dispossessed dukes of 1\1ecklenburg 
were his kinsmen, and Ferdinand had sent help to his Polish 
enemies. But whether his motives were religious, political, 
or personal, they were none of them petty or sordid; and 
if he was unduly ambitious it was in the interests of his 
country. 
Gustavus brought ,vith him no motley force of hirelings, 
but the Swedish national ar Iny , fired with a real love of 
their king and faith, and ruled ,vith a strict discipline-the 
finest troops of the time. And the general was worthy of 
his soldiers. Great though Wallenstein was as strategist and 
tactician, he was equalled in these capacities by Gustavus, 
and the Swede excelled him in organizing skill, fertility of 
invention, and the faculty of inspiring his men to desperate 
exertions. One reason why Gustavus was so formidable 
was that he meant business. As a rule (though Wallenstein 
must be exempted from this accusation) the generals of the 
time were absurdly careful of their troops, especially of their 
cavalry, who were seldom allowed to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, but contented themselves with letting off 
their carbines and pistols at an ineffective range. But the 
Swedish horse were trained to charge home with the sword, and 
to reserve their pistols for the hand-to-hand struggle. In his 
use of infantry, however, Gustavus acted on another principle. 
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H abandoned the orthodo'\. heavy column and in
t 'ad f 
bcing a mere factor in a J1laSS each 
oldicr "ao; &ill acti\. 
 
clnd intelligent unit; \vhilt. tllf
 comparati\ 'ly ])PH ord"J 
of hi", lines -nabl -d usta\'us t ffitll1æUVre his troops mort" 
rcadily in d.ction. His pikcmen, Jnoreovcr, \\(:rt.. 
lrIll-d 
\,tith lighter pikec; than those generally adopt 
d; tl1. pro- 
portion of musketecrs among th. infantry \vas much higher 
than usual, and they \vere mostly armed \vith th 
 nc\vly 
invented flint-lock, a far more serviceable \vrapon than the 
matchlock used by the Germans. His artillery, too, \\a5 f 
the latest pattern. His field-guns \vere light-he ven had 
leather cannon-but against the heavier picces of the G rman
 
they could fire three shots to one. Gustavus, in fdct, \\ac; 
one of th(
 great military rcformers of history, and, all things 
considered, one of the ,\rorld's greatest generals. 
In June 1630 Gustavus landed on the island of Uscdom. 
No serious opposition \vas encountered. \'1allenstein'
 fall 
,vas follo\ved by the dismissal of half his army; the rest 
,vas put under the command of Tilly, \vhc \vas ccupied 
elsc\vhcrc. By the end of the year Gusta\'llS had \\"ith hiln 
an army of 40,000 men and 'Va.':, in po
sc

ion of aIm )
t 
lll 
Pomerania. 
Iean\vhilc, he had been in negotiation \\ ith 
France. Cardinal Richelicu, \\.ho controlled Fr "neb policy, 
\vishcd to deal a blo,v at the' [louse of IIabsburg \\''Ìthout &l
 
yet taking an active pdrt in thl. \var. Tilt. outcome \V&Lc., tIlt" 
Treaty of Bär\valde, signed in January 1631: Gu..,ta\ \L
 
\vas to receive a large annual subsidy Hl ccrtain 'unùition
, 
one of ,vhich \vas that hl
 Jnust mak no attclnpt to uprc )t 
Catholicism in districts \vhcre it \vas c
tablishcù. 
uch & 
stipulation merely dra\\s attention to th entirely lx>litical 
char J.ctcr of the Cardinal's intcrv 
ntiun. 
For some months after th
 tlcatV' \vith Frd..I1ce Gustavus 
sho\ved an unwon tcù lack of energy. II" \'"as trying t c n1 
to an understandinb \vith the l)rotc
t
nt princl.=-' of north 
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Germany, most of whom, however, regarded their S,vedish 
deliverer ,vith grave suspicion. Brandenburg and Saxony, 
in particular, remained obstinately aloof. fhe inaction of 
Gustavus was partly to blame for a great calamity to the 
Protestant caUSe. Encouraged by the Swedish invasion, 
the city of Magdeburg had recalled the Protestant governor 
of the bishopric, thereby disobeying the Edict of Restitution 
and defying the authority of the Emperor. The to,vn had 
made an alliance with Gustavus, who had sent a Swedish 
officer to organize its defence. The army of the League 
under Tilly laid siege to the city, and while Gustavus was 
idly negotiating, Magdeburg was stormed, sacked ,vith un- 
speakable brutality, and burned almost entirely to the ground. 
Brandenburg, however, had at length yielded to Swedish 
pressure, and soon afterwards came an appeal for Swedish 
help from the Elector of Saxony, whom the Emperor was 
trying to coerce into activity on the Catholic side. Gustavus 
showed that he could move quickly when he liked. March- 
ing up the Elbe, he joined the Saxon army at Düben and at 
last came face to face \vith Tilly at Breitenfeld. The fight 
was hot. The raw Saxons were driven from the field; but 
the Swedish artillery was terribly effective; the S\vedish 
horse bore down all opposition; and the superiority of the 
Swedish infantry formation was strikingly sho\vn by the 
speed and precision with which the foot changed front in 
the middle of the action. The Catholic pikemen, mostly 
men of Wallenstein's old army, fought most valiantly: but 
outnumbered and at last surrounded, they were slowly 
over,vhelmed. As a fighting force the Catholic League for 
the time ceased to exist. 
Gustavus sent the Saxons against Bohemia-an errand 
which the Elector "vas only too pleased to undertake-and 
himself led the S,vedes into Thuringia. There he was joined 
by several princes, notably Bernard of Saxe-\Veimar, who 
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united a genuin" concern for 1)rotest..ultisI11 \\ ith gl Lat 
political alnbition dud uluch nlilitary 
kin. :\larchin ' 
through th
 [huringian liolest, the l->rot stant army r 'ached 
the valley of the 1\Iain; do\vn this, throuhh th 
 r \\' f 
ecclesiastical estatcs-kno\vn as the II Priests' Lane"- 
they rapidly pd.sscd, taking '\'ür .lburg on the ,vay. 
Iainz 
fell after a 
hort siege, and the T Jo\vcr P ,ùatinat. \\ as 
\von back for l)rotcstd.ntism. Th. indefatigable Gustavu
 
then turned against Bavaria. Tilly, seeking to prcyent 
thr passage of the Lcch, \vas driven off, hinlself mortally 
\voundcd; .t\ugsburg and l\lunich fcll into the hands of th' 
Protestants; and it seemed that the Elector 'Iaximilidn, 
,vho \vas (.tt l
cgensburg \\'ith \vhat remained of his arIny, 
\vould soon be altogether drivcn from his tlnd
. 
Gustavus, ho\vever, \vas no\v tu mect a fOl" \\orthy of hi:; 
steel. In his straits the EIUp'l"Or had turned t \\ all "n- 
stein. Early in 1632 that great conlmander \VclS again in 
thp field-appointed general for life \vith almo
t unlilnited 
authority. His object \Vd.$ to \vin for hjrnsclf a l..1.r b c princi- 
pality in return for the lost )lccklenbur b , to sccur' th ' r '} 'aI 
of t}u
 Edict of Restitution, and thcn to ßlakc peace \vith 
the different I>rotestant princes. But his fIrst L.l
k must 
be the expulsion of Gustavus. 
\ccordingly, aítcr \
ily 
clearing Bohenlia of Saxons, h \ led his tro 1::) to Ba\'aria 
and Lntrenched himself in do 
trong position 0.11 th " Alt " \Fest 
a hcight close to N ürnberg. Gustavus S )t,n 11l.1rchcd up ..lnd 
established himself in a strong calnp round tl1 "city. l;or 
Olnl' 
days the t\VO armies \vatched each there fh 'n th" ut- 
hreak of discas' <lnd the lack of provisions <lr v' JUst,lVU
 
to action, and a Ù('SpCfc.lte ,ts
c.lnlt \\.a
 nltlC.lt,. on \Vall "n
tl'in" 

lhllost illlprcgll.1bl. lint's. Tht> dttc:mpt \\ .l
 n'pu)st.d; .tlHl 
(
usiavlls hurried a\\..lY sf)utJl\vard, hoping to dr.l\ 111"Ì 
('nc IllY ..lfter hilTl. I
u t \ V ..111 ens tcin \vi th urilliJ..1l t in
l 'ht, 
turned north, IUdl chcd quickly to SJ.:\.uny, d..lld took leip.db. 
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Fearing to lose the support of the irresolute hut influential 
Elector, Gustavus followed as fast as he could. The two 
great leaders again met each other at Lützen. The battle 
was desperately waged. The Swedes at first gained ground, 
then \vere driven back by a furious cavalry charge. Gustavus, 
having rallied his men in person, was leading them victoriously 
forward, when he \vas somehovV' cut off with a fe\v companions, 
and fell shot through the head. His white horse, dashing 
in riderless terror through the ranks of the Swedes, struck 
dismay to their hearts. But Bernard of Weimar took the 
command, heartened his men with the cry of vengeance, and 
after further desperate and doubtful fighting drove the 
Imperialists from the field. Wallenstein fell back into 
Bohemia, and Saxony was saved. 
The intervention of Gustavus had achieved one of its 
objects: the extermination of German Protestantism \vas 
no\v impossible. There is little profit in speculating \vhat he 
would have done had he lived longer. He had, it seems, 
no thought of making himself Emperor, still less of altering 
the German constitution. But he evidently hoped to gain 
for Sweden the duchy of Pomerania, and to form an Evan- 
gelical Union of German Protestant princes, with himself as 
president. If he had succeeded in these aims, North Ger- 
many would have fallen entirely under Swedish influence, 
and the development of the German nation would have been 
seriously hindered. For Germany it was as well that the 
career of Gustavus ended when it did. 
After the death of Gustavus, the interest of the war again 
centred in Wallenstein. In 1633 he attacked Silesia, defeated 
the mixed army that opposed him, and pushed forward into 
Saxony and Brandenburg. All the \vhile, ho\vever, he was 
negotiating with the Protestant leaders. He knew that if 
he could come to a private understanding \vith then1 he could 
impose 011 Ferdinand \vhat terms he liked. For himself he 
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would òrmand a great principality; for GCfJnany ('omplt:t 
reJigious toleration. 1 he.'n, \vith his O\\.n (lrmy Illnd tlu- 
GcrIl1d.n IJrotcstants, he \v uld ù, ivc out foreign intrud ars 
and restore peace and order. In the m(\antime, ho\v 'v or, 
events in the south \vere undcrmininb his seh 'mes. Thcre th ' 
Spaniards had sent fore's to uphold the Catholic cau
c. But 
Oxenstjcrn,-l, the great S\\'edish diplomatist drc\v cl05'r the 
alliance \vith France, and \vith thl' South G orman l)rot ac;tants 
concluded the Convention of H'ilbronn, \vh 'r -by they agrc ad 
to folIo\\' the direction of S\vcden in the conduct f th \\"ar. 
13ernard of \Veimar and th' S\vedish general IIorn fouoht 
successfully against the Spaniardc;, and by a sudd n attd.ch. 
captured Regensburg, \vhich \vcn Gustavus had n 'v -r reach -d. 
\Vallenstein's forced march to th rescue \vas too latc. 
This disaster sealed \Vallenstein's fat
. Thl
 Cath( lic 
party at the imperial court had rl'nc\vcd thcir intrigu s ag,-lÏnst 
hinl, and Fcrdinand \\ as grO\\ ins genuinely con crncd clt hi::; 
ind 
pendcnt attitude. Early in 1634 he r 
moY 'd from their 
commands \Vallenstein and his most trusty officers, and 
ordered their successors to take them aliv 
 or dead. fhe 
machinations of the clerical party had not been \\ ithout 
ff 
 t 
on \Vallcnstein's troops; md.ny fell a\\'ay fr0l11 him at the- 
critical moment. \\'ith a scanty remnant, \\ allcnstein madl 
his \vay to Eger, in \vestcrn Bobcmi..L, hoping tl g.t int() 
touch \\"ith Bernard of \Veinlal. But a plot \\ as fornl
.d 
against him, the chief n10vcrs being cert
lÌn Scotti"h and Irish 
officers in his army; Llnd at Eger, thos \vho rCßlain 
d tt'l 
to him \\9cre frrst murdcred in th. ca
tIc, (nd then, in hi
 
private lodging, the great ICclder \\ æ; hims 1 stabbed by thl 
Irish captain Dcvereux. 
\Vith \\Tallcnstein's murder perished the only man capabl 
of averting long suft rinhs from Gcrm(ln}. 
\t first, hU\\"l'\"cr 
it looked as if Ferùinand \\'a
 tu h -. rl',,"ard 'd for hi5 b,-l
t n '-.s 
by hrilliant success. Sum' In()nth
 aftel'\\"'trd-; the CLlthùlir 
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army in the south gained an unexpected but over\vhelming 
victory over Bernard of Weimar at Nördlingen. It ,vas a 
lTIOlTIPntous battle. South Germany again fell intu the hands 
of the Catholics, and Bavaria was lost for ever to Protes- 
tantism. Saxony abandoned the Swedish aHiance, and in 
1635 concluded with Ferdinand the Peace of Prague, to ,vhich 
\yithin the next two years, nearly an the North Ger)nan 
states, Brandenburg included, gave their adhesion. The 
Palatinate was to be kept by Bavaria. The Emperor ,vas 
to do as he pleased \vith the Protestants in the Habsburg 
lands. On the other hand, Saxony \vas given Lusatia; and 
ecclesiastical property secularized before 1627 might be 
retained by the Protestants. All parties to the peace were 
to unite in driving the foreigner from Germany. 
But from Germany the foreigner was in no mind to be 
driven. The Peace of Prague gave nothing to the Swedes for 
the blood they had shed, nothing to the French for the money 
they had spent. So for another thirteen years the land ,vas 
desolated by war. It was the most unheroic phase of the 
struggle. The war was now almost entirely political in its 
purpose. Some of the South Germans, indeed, were con- 
cerned to secure toleration for Calvinism, ,vhich had not been 
granted in the Peace of Prague. But even Bernard of Weimar, 
the general of the German Protestants, thought less of religion 
than of gaining a large principality for himself. And the 
Swedes and French were fighting for purely secular objects. 
There is no need to narrate in detail the events of these 
years. In north Germany the Swedish army, under various 
able commanders trained by Gustavus, fought with general suc- 
cess against the parties to the Peace of Prague. In the south, 
French intervention became more active. At first Bernard 
of Weimar was taken into French pay, and French troops 
were not much used in Germany itself, being for the most 
part sent against the Spaniards in Italy and the Netherlands. 
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Bernard's efforts led tl tIlt conquest f the.' ]
rcis au, onf> f 
the o1<lrst Pos
csgions of the I Iabshurgs. But after hi
 d 'ath 
in I 39 tht' op 'r
lti(Jns ill th" south \\" 'f und 'f th ' direction 
of l
rel1ch gcnerals and carried out by lircnch soldiers. For 
some years nothing decisive occurred. LC'd by tilt lCry and 
impetuous Condé, the Frcnch '''on s 'v 'ral victorics, but th'lr 
campaigns lacked system and th cnormous loss s thp) 
sufff\red lcssened the valuc of their success :as. In 104u h )\\"- 
ever, Turenne, onc of the greatest strategists in history, \\ s 
placcd at the head of a strong French almy. His obj 'ct \\OdS 
to concentrJ.te the forces hostile to the Ilabsburgs and to 
strik
 a single hard blo,v at a vital part of the cnLmy's terri- 
tory. Uniting therefore with the S\\"cdcs in the 
Iain valley, 
Turcnne marchcd south,vards, skilfully eluded opposition 
and laid \\"aste Bavaria \\i.th fire and s\\"ord. So fearful \ver 
 
his ravagcs that 1Iaximilian abandoned the Emperor and 
sibned a trucc. \'/hcn after a fe\v months h again \"entur
d 
to dra\v the s\vord, the French and S\\' d s repeat'd thf'ir 
exploit, and made Ba,"aria a dcsert. fhi
 proved th last 
nutable achievement of the '\.ar. \YhiJe desperate effort
 
"" 're being made by 
laÀimilian to retrieve his fortun s n \\ 
 
came that a general peace had bcen signed. 
The l-fforts of the Elector of Brandcnburg \\.ere largely 
responsible for the end uf th \var. In It.J42 he had mad 
p .:aace \vith ih " S\\'cdes, a.nd \\;thdra'\ll from the conflict. t 
,vas in gr
at Ineasure due to his influence that in I 44 s riou' 
npgotiations for a general settlement h
ld begun. Th. ff'prc- 
<;entativcs of the Catholic std.tCS ß1l.t at 
Iiinstèr th05 of th 
l)rotcstants at Osnabrück. Questions of pr 'c dcnc' and pr( - 
ccdure, together \vith the num
r and intricacy of th in- 
terests involved, made progress very 510\\. But th bl \\'s 
dealt by Turennc convinced the Emperor and his alli s uf th 
 
necessity for large concessions, and in Octohcr 1l>-t
 tilt' 5u- 
called TreJ.ty of \\T t !5tphalia \Vc.l
 concluded. 
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It was a comprehensive and epoch-making settlement. 
Religious, territorial, and constitutional problenls were alike 
dealt with. The religious question was settled without much 
difficulty and, on the whole, in a reasonable way. Calvinism 
was put on the same footing as Lutheranism. Ecclesiastical 
property ,vas to remain as it had been at the beginning of 
I624-an arrangement which usually left Catholics and Pro- 
testants under rulers of their own faith. Thus, though" one 
prince, one faith" was still the authoritative principle, in 
practice it involved little religious oppression. The Treaty 
of course meant that Germany was to be permanently shared 
between Catholics and Protestants. That, however, had be- 
come inevitable. German Protestantism was on the V\ThoIe 
lucky to escape so lightly from the destruction with which 
the Counter-Reformation had threatened it. 
The territorial arrangements were less happy. That 
Switzerland and the Northern Netherlands were declared 
independent was a wise recognition of facts, but other clauses 
contained the seeds of future trouble. France and Sweden 
both received their reward. The bishoprics of Metz, TouI, 
and Verdun were released from all allegiance to the Emperor, 
and France \vas allowed to annex the Habsburg lands in Alsace. 
Sweden \vas given western Pomerania, with the bishoprics 
of Bremen and Verden, thus securing control of the mouths 
of the Oder, Elbe, and Weser. There was also much shuffling 
of territory among the German princes. Bavaria kept the 
Upper Palatinate and the electoral title: but the Rhenish 
Palatinate was restored to the son of the Elector Frederick, 
and for his benefit an eighth electorate was now constituted. 
Still more momentous were the changes in the north. Saxony 
kept Lusatia: but the most important acquisitions fell to 
Brandenburg. The Elector, who had claims on Pomerania, 
was given the eastern part of that duchy, and for 
the cession of the west to S,veden he \vas compensated 
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by the bishoprics of !\lindcn and l-Ialhcrstadt, and tht' 
reversion of :\Iagdc hurg, \vhich finally came in to lú -- hancb 
in 1680. Brand nburg thw> obtained a strong footing in 
central Gennany. 
'The peace \\-(L') disastrous to the Holy !{oman Empire. 
It \vas recogniæd that the German princes had full 
sovereign ty in their o\\'n borders; th -.y nlight 'ngage in 
\\'ar or form alliances \vith foreign po,,'crs or one another, 
though not against the Emperor. 'rhus the struggl" 
bet,veen the imperial authority and th 
 princes had ended 
in favóur of the latter. G 
rmany became a loose con- 
federation of states. The Empire, it ig true ,vas not 
formally abolished. There \vas still an imperial Council c.) n 
imperial Chamber of Justice, an imperial Di at. ut th" 
Council and Chambcr of Justice \\ere henceforth cumbersome 
futilities, and the Diet became a permancnt diplomatic con- 
gress, sitting at Regensburg, and attended by the repres nt- 
ativcs of the eight electors, of ahout a hundred 
piritual and 
temporal princes, and of fifty-one imperial citi "\5. It ""as 
supposed to pass la\\-s and control foreign policy, but it had 
no means of compelling the princes t) 0 hey i t..
 dccrr s or 
supply the troops \vhich l\Ll.ch \\-as suppo
d to cuntribut in 
time of \var. In :\ycry detail, in fd.ct, the machinery of the 
central government \vas so un"picldy a....., to be \\'orse than use- 
less, for it placed insurmountable obstaclès in tht
 ".ay ,f r{;form. 
I t is of course true that the Peace of \, c
tpha1iî, in re g- 
ni.ling the independence of the princes, only bay. furln,ù 
countenance to a state of affairs \\'hich had 10n& xistcd. At 
the 
ame time, this offIcial ackno\vledgm .nt of it
 impotence 
tor' a\\'dY th" fc\v shr 'Ù'i of prcstigt
 tht.lt 
till ('lung to th 
l
lnpin". I
trdillalld II. 's stroh.." for po". 'I hJd J tb'd ..l 
little t-nthusit.lSll1 for tIll" iInperit.tl cau
p hut aft 'f l' .JK nOIl' 
\V
tS ever sho\\ 11. Ind lcd, the h()l1
t." of I tt)'
hurg aht.uu.luIlLd 
the galUc. It \\pas 
till the chief l)o\\Cr in Germ\.ln) ; it 
till 
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posed as the defender of German interests against France; 
but in future its heart was in schemes for its aggrandizement 
in south-eastern Europe and Italy. 
But the political changes caused by the Thirty Years' War 
are of minor consequence compared with its effect on German 
economics, morality, and intellectual Hfe. No country has 
ever suffered from a war as Germany suffered between 1618 
and 1648. Most of the land was ravaged over and over again. 
We hear of a village plundered H twenty-eight times in two 
years, and twice in one day." Whole villages were wiped out, 
and the total population was reduced by about a half. 
Agriculture fell into utter decay. Cattle were destroyed by 
the thousand. A prosperous district of Thuringia had 1400 
oxen when the war began and only 244 when it ended: 
, not a single sheep remained, though nearly 5000 were kept 
in the district before 1618. Those of the inhabitants who 
survived were in wretched case. The landowners were 
burdened with debt. Labour being scarce and dear, they 
sought to increase their hold on the peasants, who, starving 
and helpless, were in many parts, especially in the east, reduced 
to the position of serfdom from which their ancestors had long 
raised ,themselves. Things were almost equally bad in the 
ci ties. There the prosperity of the sixteenth century dis- 
appeared. Industry was ruined; trade was impossible. 
Even when the war was over recovery seemed hopeless. For, 
while G
rmany was in the throes, other states-France, 
England, and especially Holland-had been making great 
commercial progress. The poverty-stricken Germans could 
not compete with their products. Frankfurt, Leipzig, and 
Breslau were the chief centres of trade, and remained fairly 
prosperous; but the great towns of the south were ruined. 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lübeck still pretended tu lllaintain 
the Hansa. But the mouths of the chief German rivers were 
in foreign hands, and the Baltic trade had fallen to the English 
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and Dutch. For over a ccntury J'rn1any \\as th poor 
st 
country in \vcstern Europe. 
1 t is plain frnnl hi
tnry thllt \\'M son1 -tinlt- . À 'I 1
 S a 
bl ltClng oft "ct on th 
 111( r aIs f ,l I .. pl. I{u t thf
 rhirt:} 
yc,trs' \Var, \\"aged \\"ith fC,lrful hrutality (HIli r
pnerally from 
the most sordid motives, did nothing but harm to G rman 
morality. All restraints had becn cast to th.. \vinds. fhou- 
sands of Germans had joined th" merccnary armies that 
cared only for the gratification of their greed and lust and 
\vhcn th 
 \var \vas over, they could not abandon their habits. 
The typical army had been accompanied Ly an equally 
numerous force of dissolute camp-follo\vers of both sexes; 
and it \vas inevitable that moral corruption 
h()uld spread fa 
and ,vide. And even among those ,vho r -frained froln gross 
licence demoralization ,vas evident: high ideals disappeared, 
and a selfish materialism ruled supreme. The peasant, it 
was noticed, became morc cringing and obsequious; tht... 
burgher more greedy and sluggish; the nobl 
 nlorc 
cffen1inate, luxurious, and fond of court life. Such 'on- 
ditions \vere inevitably accompanied by intellectual lcth
 rgy. 
In the second half of the century Germany's contribution t 
thought and letters \vas ahnost nothing. It \\d.5 th 
 agL )f 
Louis :\IV., \vhen France set th fashion in very thing, 
nd 
German ,vriters, artists, and architl,cts \\"cre content to folIo,," 
Frcnch guidJ.ncc. Gernlall religion, too, \\'(lC; in yil Cd-st.... 
l..u thcranisln ""as inert, and th 'ological 51 'culdtion \\ as 
trammelled by th bonds of a rigid doglnati" 5yst 'tn. al- 
vinism had passed its best days. flh nl0l1U ntunl of the 
!{f-forn1J.tion had in fact sp -nt itself and religious nthusÎasm 
\vas regarded \vith suspicion. 
It is nt:èdless tù say thJ.t national f elinb \\
, for all practical 
purpuses, cxtinct. CI Gprlnan II \\'a
 a geogr J.J:>hical, nut a 
pulitical terIn. \c; in the lcltcr :\liddlc \gl."S it
 history be- 
caIHC merely the history of the numcrou..... 
tatl"
 into \\.hich 
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it was divided. The one chance of German unity still lay in 
the rise of a state of commanding po\ver. The Habsburgs 
had now recognized that it was not given to them to 
restore the greatness of the Empire. Henceforward the 
interest of German history is centred in the fortunes of the 
Hohenzollerns. 


- 



Cll \PTER "X\'IJ 


TilE rUSE OF pnuSSI..\ 


THE 'Jark of Brandenburg and the faluity f IIohcnzullcrn 
have appeared from time to timc in ()ur history: hut it \\ ill 
b
 convenient to recapitulate briefly thcir fortunes up to the 
end of the Thirty Years' \\Tar. 
\\Then a separate kingdom of Germany \vas first established 
the land bet\veen the Elb and the Oder \vas almost entirely 
in the possession of the Slavonic trihe of the \\.cnds. II 'nry 
the Fov;ler and Otto I. partially colunized this t 'rritory : 
but thc great \\7endish rising of (83 destroyed ncarly all 
their \\'ork, and on the lo\vcr Elbc no counter-attack \va
 
made till in II3
 the Em
ror Lothair grant.d th 
North or Old :\lark on the lcft bank to \lbcrt the f3ear. 
I)artly by conquest, partly by diplomacy, Albert dnd his suc- 
cessors acquired the country round the IIavcl and the LO\\"l r 
Spree, \\,hich they called the \Iark of 13randcnburg. In tlh' 
thirteenth century 
he Ascanians planted thl'n1
l'1\.L"; in tht. 
Ncumdrk acros
 the der, and secur'd th -. o\"crloHIship f 
POIIlcranid., frolH \vhich th"y took the region kno\vn as th 
Uckernlark. "The Inargrave \\'aldcmar, \\"ho died in lJIt 
raised the fortunes vf his house tl their hight. 
t point: Ill: 
W dS one of the most PU\\ criul c.U1d ffiJ.gni1ic 'nt nIl" 
 in 
Germany; the \vhol) of Lusatia h4.lvÎng come into hi
 hands, 
his dOll1inions stretched fnHl1 thl
 1 \\"er r '
lch"'S of tl1. 
Odcr to thf' borùers of Boht.'lni
l; 
lnd ht- \\..l .lLI t 
acquit hÌ1nsclf \vell in c.l \Vc.lf c.tgc.lin
t tllC kinb"S of S\\cden. 
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Denmark, and Poland, and a host of Gerlnan and Slavonic 
prInces. 
By this time Brandenburg had been thoroughly colonized 
by Germans. But its social and political institutions gave it 
a unique place among the Gerlnan states. A naturally poor 
country, with no good geographical boundaries, surrounded 
by jealous or hostile neighbours, peopled by settlers drawn 
from many different quarters and with few common senti- 
ments and traditions, Brandenburg depended for its very 
existence on the maintenance of a strong and warlike central 
governn1ent. No prince in the rest of Germany was so free 
from control as the margrave of Brandenburg. He or his 
ancestors had planned and led the conquest of the land which 
his subjects occupied: the Mark was his to treat as he pleased, 
its inhabitants were there because he had asked them to come. 
For long feudalism scarcely affected Brandenburg. The 
nobles had small fiefs and few privileges; the towns often 
possessed valuable rights, but they had been granted by the 
margrave of his own free will, and there was no chance of 
usurping more behind his back. Even the Church had to 
bow to the margrave: in Brandenburg tithes went to him, 
not to the clergy. But the Ascanians were not tyrants, and 
their subjects were well-treated as long as they behaved them- 
selves. The soil was mostly tilled by free peasant proprietors, 
who paid a fixed rent to the government. Serfdom was almost 
unknown. The administration was, for the Middle Ages, very 
efficient. The margrave had complete control over the 
higher officials, called "advocates," appointing theIn, dis- 
missing them, or transferring them from place to place, accord- 
ing to his pleasure. The Ascanian margraves, warlike, rest- 
less, unscrupulous, the vicegerents of Providence to their 
subjects, impressed on Brandenburg a character which it 
never wholly lost. 'Iheir line died out in 1320, but their spirit 
still rules their lands. 
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The later 6 \sc:tnid.IlS, abl
 men a
 mú
t of thCITl \Vefl', could 
not Inaintain their duthority at the pitch to \\"hich the Mly 
margraves hd.d raised it. They rLn1d.in 'd Jlxccptionall y 
PO\\ criul for Gennan princes; but their indefatig,lhlt, tunbitiun 
-for evcn then thl:' rulers of Brandenburg bclicVet1 that the 
best defence \vas attack-often CXh..lustcd th.. 
tate treasury, 
and 
on1ctinlCS they gtlVC \VdY to the tClnptation of rdisin r 
Inoncy by the sale of privileges to the nobles or the tf>\vns. 
Thus feudalism had begun to cre 'P in for sOlne tiIn
 before the 
}
randenburg line of th Ascanians becam. cÀtinct, and it 
speedily triumphed "'hen in 1324 the Vd.cant margraviat · \\'..lS 
annexed by the house of \Vittclsbach, \vhose hCtld, LC\'lis th 
Bavarian, \\'as then Emperor. TJnder this famil) th 'lark 
fell on evil days: the govcrnn1ent \\'as 
lack, ci" il \\ dfS 
brokc out, and neighbouring 
tates md.de -"ncrod.clunent
 on 
its borders. In 1356, it is true, th Golden Bull conferred 
on th
 margrave the title of J
lector. But th(
 \Vitt -lsh..l("hs 
nc\ er established them
clvcs tirmly, and in 1373 th. I:lcctc)r 
Ot to the Slothful \\"a
 forced to sell his territory to th.. 
Elnperor Charles I' T. 
From 1373 to 1415 Brandcnburg \"...lC; under tilt' E I. 11::>t.' of 
LUXCI11burg. Chdrlc
 1\. goycrned the 'lark \\tJl, n.:
t()rinb 
order, encouraging trade, and r 'co\' 'ring nld.B) f th 1> di
i- 
patcd rights of the Elector. Undel hi
 successor Sigislllund 
hu\vc\"cr, confusion ag..1Ïn reigned; lh n()hl

 acted å'; in- 
dependcnt princes, nla.kinb ,\ d.r on one another at tht;Ír 
plca.')ure; the peasants had lnostly ùeen reduced to th .. statu
 
of serfs; and only in the citi 5, 
olne f \\'hich belonged to th . 
Ifansa, \vere order and prosperity to be found. A Ch
UlS" 
fur the b 
tt -'f took p!ac" \\ht:n in 1411 Sigismund dppoint .d 
as his vic AS 'rent in I
randt.:n burg hi
 fai thful ",uPlx>rtcr, 
liredcrick of llohenlollt.'rn. l
( ur YCMS 1..\t 'r Fr -del ick 'VLlS 
given thè title of r]C( tur ..uHf the :\tlrk hec..lJl1c hi
 ( \\ 11. 
'The fe.unify of lluht:fl ollclll deri\ cd it'Ì 01 ibill 
lnd n
lInc 
16 
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from a castle on the S,vabian Alp, round \vhich its original 
estates lay. Since the thirteenth century it had been split 
into t\VO lines, one of \vhich held the ancestral lands in Swabia, 
the other certain property in Franconia, with the title of 
Burgrave of Nürnberg. From tÌme to time the latter branch 
appeared conspicuously in German politics: but till 1415 the 
Hohenzollerns were only in the second rank of fhe German 
magnates. Henceforward, however, they figure among the 
great po\vers of Germany. 
Frederick I. did something towards restoring the authority 
of the Elector over the rebellious nobles and cities of Branden- 
burg. But he devoted more of his attention to his Franconian 
lands, and it was left to his successor, Frederick the Iron, to 
bring the towns into complete subjection-many being forced 
to leave the Hansa-and to recover some of the lost depend- 
encies of Brandenburg, notably the Neumark, which Sigis- 
mund had mortgaged to the Teutonic Order. Like other 
princely families, the Hohenzollerns were in danger of dissi- 
pating their strength by the subdivision of their estates 
among the members of the house. It was to guard against 
this that the Elector Albert Achilles (1470-1486) declared it 
to be a law for the house that the succession to Brandenburg 
and its dependencies should proceed according to primo- 
geniture, and that they were to be inseparable. Younger 
sons might receive provision in Franconia. The Franconian 
Hohenzollerns speedily sank into comparative insignificance, 
and \vhen the family is mentioned, it must be understood 
that the Brandenburg or electoral branch is meant. 
In the sixteenth century the power of the. Elector, both in 
Germany and in his own territories, increased but slowly. 
Joachim I. (1499-1535) put down the nobility with a firm hand, 
improved the finances of his state, and raised its culture by 
founding a university at Frankfurt on the Oder. It was a 
cousin of his who dissolved the order of Teutonic Knights, 
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and set up th duchy of Pru

i
. J Jachim him
 If ho,vcv -r I 
\\pas a firnl Catholic', <lnd in hi
 dominion
 n pcllLd tlu d\pan -s 
of the Reformation \\ i h Inuch rihour. 
J)cspif - Ills good go\crnll1 'nt, Joachin1 ilnperillt-cI th 
futun' )f Br..lllch:nburg hy (1 -parting froJn tht rult' tlid do\vn 
by .i\lbert .A\chil1c
, d.nù on his cll',lth the 1\ umark p
 
d to 
his second son, John of I\:üstrin. John at once intr duced 
Lutheranism into his esta.tes, and the ne\\" Elector J Joachim 11. 
rLpudiated papal authority, and adopted a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward
 the Protestant princes. 13ut he rcfns"'d tu join 
the League of Schnlalkaldcn, and in the \\af h t\ve n it and 
Charles \T. maintained a neutrcll attitude. 1-1 \'"as not a 
good ruler: his extravagance ran him into d bt and his need 
for money drove him to makc concessinns to the nobility. 
Joachin1 II. dicd in 1571: thc 
cumark \\'d
 soon aft r- 
\vards fe-united to r
ra.ndcnburg, and his suce 
ssors, by 
careful administration and refraining from activity beyond 
their borders, remedied the evils of his rule. 'IomLntou
 
changes, ho\\'cver, occurrcd under John Sigismund \\.ho 1 -- 
caIne Elcctor in 1608. The principalities of Cleves, 'lark. and 
Ravensberg \\'cre added to his dominions in circumstanc liS 
n1cntioncd above; hut ()f much greater importance. "'(lS 
his acquisition of East Pru

ia on th d "'ath of hie; 
father-in-Ia\v, Albert Frederick, \vho held that duchy. It 
\\'as an èvent of littll 1l less signifiean "e than th - outbr .clk of 
the Thirty Y cars' \\Tar in the same year. .6\nothcr not '\\'orthy 
cvent of John Sigismund's ru1 \ ,,'as his ,,-ldnption of Cal\;ni
m 
as the estlblished religion of BI andcnburg. \t the 
(.Ull" 
time', hp granted freedom of conscicnc to his 
ubJ 'ct -th-" 
first EUfOpl'dn pI inee t() do 
o-and strove though \\"ith in- 
different success, to induce Lutherans .lnù Calvinists to liv 31 
together in harmony. 
John Sigisn1und died just aft "r th" b }binning of th 
 Thirty 
Years' \'''ar. GCOIg 
 \\ illiam, the l1c.'xt electol provl'd hinl- 
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self altogether incompetent to cope \vith the trying situation 
which faced him. For long he remained obstinately neutral, 
while his fellow- I>rotestants were being overwhelnled. In 
1631, under pressure, he joined Gustavus Adolphus, but gave 
him little effective aid. His reconciliation with the Emperor 
by the Peace of Prague did him no good, for it exposed his 
lands to terrible ravages by the Swedes, against whom he 
was helpless. His own troops, moreover, scarcely acknow- 
ledged his control, and were hardly less destructive than the 
foreigner. On his death in 1640 he left Brandenburg in a 
pitiable state. 
His son, Frederick William, as we have seen, came to 
terms with Sweden, and it was largely due to his efforts that 
the general peace was at last concluded. He had done some- 
thing towards restoring order and prosperity in the Mark, 
and at the end of the war he gained some valuable territory. 
Nevertheless, in 1648, Brandenburg had given little indication 
of her coming greatness. During the last two centuries, her 
Hohenzollern Electors had pursued a cautious, selfish, and un- 
scrupulous policy which had indeed maintained her position 
as a first-class German state, but which had allowed her to be 
overshadowed by such principalities as Saxony and Bavaria. 
Even now these two probably ranked above Brandenburg in 
the estimation of most Germans, and Austria was, of course, 
immeasurably her superior. Within the next half century, 
however, Brandenburg had risen from the position of a con- 
siderable German state to that of an important power in 
Europe. This extraordinary advance was due almost entirely 
to Frederick William, whom history has consequently styled 
H the Great Elector." 
The administration and diplomacy of Frederick William 
started the Hohenzollerns on the road to the headship of a 
united Germany. The fortunes of his house must therefore 
be the central theme of our further narrative. I t is a subject 
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,\'hich natuI ally rous 's JnuLh 
llthusic.l.SIn in pLitriotic 'rman 
historiJ.ns. 1
0 oth 
rs, hI \\. vcr, G'rman histor} ..Liter It)4
 
if not less interesting, i
 likcly to S .t"m 1 55 attracti'l" than 
before. \\.c ha\ cleft hchind the splendid if unpracti "al 
idLalisn1 of tl1. early Empcror
, the pict'
rcsque if d moral.. 
izing L.l.\
'les5ness of the German princes of th. lah..r 
liddle 
Ages, the intellectual brilliance of tll l
('naissanc. scb( )lars 
and tht gcnial picty of a Luther, <.lnd cv -n th' Sf J.ncli 
alnbitions of a \Vallensteill. Instead, \\' ar call.d upon to 
adn1Ïre a stern, materialistic, unscrupulous policy, su ccssful 
both abroad and at home and not \\'ithout bcnefit
 for its 
very victims, but untouched by (.lny grac" r in
piration. 
The Great Elector hiInself ,vas \\hat ld.tl,r tinles hay. td.ught 
l
ur()p" to regard as the typical IJrussian statesman. fhl 
\vho arc acquainted \\"ith his dt.,scendants \\;11 not 1 (l
toni:-.h('d 
at his concern for the army, his admitted 5 'paration 0 mordls 
and diplomacy, his personal friend:.;hip ,vith th. Aln1Îghly, 
his disregard of th
 \vish ':) of his 5ubjc,ts, and hi
 intl'rl.
t 
in their material prosperity. If people likl]l th '1lohcn lIern
, 
the Great Elector is the sort of D1dl1 tht,y \viII Iik '. 
Frederick "Tillialn's foreign policy had c.l.S its n1ain bj 'cts 
the diminution of S\\'edi
h inllucncc in nl)rth JcrJn
lny 
lnd 
the maintenance of tht.]I intcrc
t.'" (f 13randt'n hur
 in tht ll fa "C 
of the aggressions of I.ranec. J
y intcf\."cntion in \\'ars \\"h .n 
it scemed safe, c.lnd by unscrupulous chan iIlg f sid . at 
various tim
s, the Great l
l · 'tor, if }u.Jo did n t achi 'v dn" 
grcat triunlphs, 
t1cccl;dcd in ke ping his territ ri 'S int
lcl 
dUÙ in ÍJnnlcns 
ly raising l
randenburg's presti '. \ l ry 
charactrristic \vas hi
 d.ttitud' \\'h 'n in I 55 \\ar hro
l" out 
het\\Fccn S\veden and IJotlnd. At tìr
t h · join .J the 
\\" 'd s, 
helped thcln it ,\ in c.l h,ltt1 c.lt \rc.lrSc.l\\ 
l1Hl r -' Ai\" -d 
frOIn them rCCObnition of th.. inclcpt"ndt'llc . f I
.L
 PI U"'Sid 
hithert<\ UIH.!-] th - ov .rlord....hip of th · Polish kill!,. LJut \\ lu-n 
DelllJl
lrh. Blade \\"ar on S\\ctlcn, thl' }'Iertor J.lIit d hitn
clf \\"ith 
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the Poles, and secured from them also the acknowledgment of 
his sovereignty over East Prussia. A great coalition being 
now formed against the Sweaish king, Charles X., Frederick 
William took a vigorous share in the operations. The Peace 
of Oliva in 1660 confirmed him in the independent possession 
of East Prussia; he had hoped to gain Swedish Pomerania, 
but in this he was th\varted by the influence of France. 
In 1672 Louis XIV. attacked Holland and seemed about 
to conquer it. The Elector thereupon took up arms to defend 
the freedom of the German princes, of trade, and of the Pro- 
testant faith. Despite these admirable motives, he made a 
separate peace with France in the following year. In 1674, 
however, he joined the strong coalition which had been formed 
against Louis. This move exposed him to an attack by 
France's ally, Sweden. Swedish troops invaded Brandenburg 
in the old way, but after receiving one or t\VO checks they 
were utterly defeated at Fehrbellin. It was not a big battle: 
the Elector's army numbered only some 6000 men, the Swedish 
force only 11,000. But the fight had a great moral effect. 

t was a serious blow to the reputation of the famous 
S\vedish troops, and it was the first victory won by the army of 
Brandenburg fighting alone. It was at once followed by the 
invasion of Swedish Pomerania, which after a year or two was 
entirely in the hands of the Elector. But the struggle bet\veen 
Brandenburg and Sweden was only part of a great European 
war, and when in 1679 peace was made, the strong position 
of France enabled her to force Frederick William to abandon 
all save a few square miles of his conquests. 
The Elector had for some years been in alliance ,vith the 
Emperor Leopold against France. But, impressed by the 
pO""ver of Louis, he now made an alliance \vith that great foe 
of Germany, and ,vhile the It'rench ,vere seizing German terri- 
tory in a most unscrupulous ,yay, he ,vas contentedly pocket- 
ing French subsidies. In 1685, however, he again changed his 
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tune resumed friendly rclations \\"ith the EU1peror, and had 
hc nnt hc<<'n "ut oft bv rleath, \vnuld ha,. l"'n a It d linE, 
I11Clnbcr of th. Gr..lnd J\l1i..lnc(
 \\'hich \\'iJIiam of r<<-ln r(
 \\ . 
buildinh up against J4'rancc. H\ di.d in 1688, 
hortl} 1 for 
 
\Vil1iam set out un his expedition to England. 
Capable though the Elector's for 'ign policy may ha\'e' heen 
it certainly \\.ould not earn hiIn his tith of "Great." Iris 
domestic administration, ho\v
vcr, is far morc notable, and 
has had much grcatcr influence on his successors. 1 hL army 
\vas, of coursc, his first concern. \rhen he bccam" Elector, 
IH found that his authority over the soldiers \\"as \ ery c:;mall : 
the colonels of the different rcgimLnts enlisted th men and 
chose th - officcl s. Such absurdities \vcre graduall\" abolished 
though not \vithout difficulty, and by the -nd of his rule, 
l
randcn burg had a \\.cll-organized sternly disciplined nd 
excellently equipped army of 30,000 men, und 'r the suprcJn 
and absolute command of the Elector. 'Th expense f such a 
military establishment fell hea\"ily on 14'rederick \\ïlliaIn's 
su bjects. l'herc \vas much discon tcn t, t specially among 
the Prussian nobles, \\ho \vould rath'r hay}o been ru1.d 
by Poland than by Brandenburg. But th EI. tor put d \\.n 
disaffection \\"ith a strong hand and raised the po\\'cr of the 
central govcrnment to unprecedented heights. It \V..lS hie; 
aim to securc a permanent r 
v 'nuc. At his acc Iossion th 
finances of his tcrritories \\'ere in confu
ion; but h}o 
re
uIned many alienated estates, increased the taxes on land 
and buildings in rural districts, and in th to\vns in
titutcd 
an excise, \\'llÏch proved both more lucrati, 10 and l'
s wlpopul r 
than the direct t"lxation previously in1pos d. :rcd 'ri "k 
\\'ïlliaIn thus made hims 
lf almost independent of extraordin- 
ary grants, for \\"hich the cons -nt of his suhjects had to be 
obtained. 
Th. Elector's lands \vere not naturally \\ "'a1thy, and h' 
recognized that if t h(' Hohen7ollerns \vcrt. to main tain d l11gh 
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position in Europe, industry and commerce must be fostered 
by the State. He invited into his lands Dutch farmers, \vho 
taught his subjects the most scientific methods of agriculture 
and cattle-breeding. Manufacturers were also taken under 
the wing of the government. There were state iron foundries . 
and glass ,vorks; private enterprise \vas stimulated by 
bounties and monopolies, and protected from foreign com- 
petition by an elaborate tariff. vVhen in 1685 Louis XIV. 
'\vithdrew toleration from the Huguenots, the Elector wel- 
comed them to Brandenburg, thus adding to his subjects 
many highly-skilled workers, and planting in his dominions 
several new industries. 
Frederick William was equally concerned with the develop- 
ment of commerce. He made many roads, constructed a canal, 
and established a regular postal system throughout his terri- 
tories. Abroad he strove to compete \vith Holland, and, it 
seems, had dreams of a colonial Empire. He founded a West 
Africa Company, which established several fortified stations 
on the Guinea coast, and he even built a navy which 
gained some successes against the Swedes. These efforts 
at maritime expansion were, however, pren1ature: Dutch 
opposition ,vas too strong: and early in the eighteenth century 
the possessions of the West Africa Company "vere sold to 
Holland. 
Though Frederick William founded a university at Duisburg 
on the Rhine, and, in his relations \vith the churches of his 
dominions, carefully maintained the tolerant attitude in- 
itiated by John Sigismund, it is not as a friend of learning and 
religion that he is famous, but as the founder of his state's 
material strength. German writers like to hail him as one of 
the builders of the present German Empire. It is true that 
he sometimes appealed to German national feeling; it is like- 
wise true that his chief enemies were also enemies of the 
real interests of Germany. But in his actions \ve can trace 
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conc{'rn for nothing S:l\C hie; O\\"n t 
rritorj a'. It 
o happ('nt'd 
th,tt (;erlnJ.11 wlity nuld )Illy hp .lttain 'ù thlough th. li")(" 
of a I1t.
\\' p \\" 'r f ' nlßlanding influLI1 . Indirectly, th,.r('- 
fore 17rcdprick \Villiam served the nation ae; a \\.hol. But 
hi5 moti\'c5 \v"re css 'ntially thp Sd.me as th se of his r'l1o\\.- 
princcc.,; it i
 only by acciùent tlhlt he ha
 1 'C m. a ernun 
hero. 
I
redcrick \\Tilliam's successor Frederick i
 best rem -ml red 
for having gaineò th" title of king for th. I10h n oUeens. 
As the EI 
ctor of Brandenburg \vas a prince f the Elnpir', 
the cro\Vll could be granted only by the Emperor, and it cost 
much diplomacy to induce L .opold to besto\v so high a dignity 
on one of his suhjects. But in 1....00 his reluctance \vas 
ovcrcome by Frederick's o1f"}r to pay for th. honour 1 y 
sending to the aid of the Emperor again
t France a contingent 
over anù above his legal quota. Frederic k ho\\.
\'cr, hlu.l 
to take his title from Prussi<t, \\ hich tlY beyond th. 1imit<; 
of the Empire, and he \vas not allO\\" 
d to styl . hinl .If I\:ing 
oj !)russia, but only l\:ing Út l"}russia a distinction \\"hich 
seemed to Leopold of much importance. '[he St
lt of the 
IIuhcnzollerns \vac; no\\ of cours' kno\\71 a.., }J ruS :"\i4.l, but 
Brandenburg remained th -)0 centre of tll'ir p \v'r. 
The acqui"ition of a cro\\pn rai' 'd Frederick's prcstig 
among the European sovereigns; c.lnd the reputation. f his 
army \\as incrca
cd by the part it played in the \VaTS of the 
Grand Alliance and th 10 Spanish Succcssi n. '\ et hi
 rule 
\vas on the \\'hol 
 injul ious to PrUSSic.l. Frederick tlck'd 
hi
 father's caution thoroughnc$s, ,u1(1 thritt. 11. \\"lL
 in- 
tere
tpd in art, letters, and philosophy found, d thp I ni\,-cr
ity 
of lIane, cstabli
hcd at Berlin thf. famou
 \ llh:m} of L arn- 
ing, and p
troniLl'ù. th' gr 
d.t s 'holar and think r L ibnit . 
His court \vas brilliant 
lnd xtra\-agant: and polished 
favourites 1,egan to tak tIlt placl. of the old l....lcc,tor" tried 
n1Înistcrs. fhe finances fell into confusion; the ddminis- 
\ 
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tration became corrupt. Prussia, in fact, was not yet strong 
enough to play an active part in Europe unless her rulers 
practised the strictest economy at home. It is true that her 
share in the war of the Spanish Succession won for her at the 
Peace of Utrecht the province of Upper Gelderland, but this 
was a small compensation for the damage wrought by 
Frederick's rule. 
Meanwhile events which greatly influenced the future of 
Germany were coming to pass elsewhere. In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century the attention of Europe was mainly 
directed to the encroachments of France on the German 
frontier and the advance of Austria against the Ottoman 
Empire. France, already raised to lofty heights by her great 
statesmen Richelieu and Mazarin, became under Louis XIV. 
a danger to the independence of all her neighbours. With 
the best generals and the finest army of the age, Louis thirsted 
for military glory, and for long hoped to annex the Nether- 
lands and to push forward his frontier to the Rhine. Germany 
was little affected by his ambitions till 1672, when a tri- 
umphant campaign against Holland seemed to presage the 
loss of Dutch independence. The Emperor and the Elector 
of Brandenburg both took up arms to oppose the arrogant 
policy of Louis. Other powers joined, and France, forced to 
abandon Holland, was hard put to it to hold her own. There 
was much fighting on the upper Rhine, where, however, the 
genius of Turenne long secured the ascendency of France. 
In 1674 he crossed the river, and laid waste the Rhenish 
Palatinate with a thoroughness unsurpassed even in the 
Thirty Years' War. The advance of an army of Austrians 
and Brandenburgers forced him to retire behind the Vosges, 
while the Germans occupied Alsace. But instead of going 
into winter quarters, according to the custom of the time, 
Turenne quietly concentrated a large force under cover of 
the mountains. Presently he marched rapidly over sno\vy 
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passes to lklfort dc.l
hed through th faInous Gdp bet\\ · n 
the \ o5ges and the Jura, rolled up the German fore sin \lsdc 
and chd
cd them across the Rhine at Str
burg. But it 
nced 'd a furcnn to perform exploits like this; and \\"hen, a 
fc\v Inonth
 latcr, a chance shot (-nded the great strat 'gi
t's 
career, the prosp acts of a complete French triumph \\ arc 
ruined. There \\ ere t\\ 0 or three more y 'ars f indcci
iv 
fighting, and then, in 1678, the ,,"ar \'"as closed by th ,. ]) dce of 
Nijrnegcn. 14'rance receiyed the County Jf l
urbTUndy, of 
late under the Spanish IIabsburgs, and forlncrly, as \\ ha\ 
seen, part of the En1pire. Sh"' \,,"as also giv'n th" important 
to\vn of 1 7 reiburg in the Breisgau, and extensi\" rights in 
the duchy of Lorraine. 
I'he peace did not suspend Lows' 'ncrodchments on 
Germany. The treatics of ""cstphalid. and 
ijlnegcn had 
ceòed to France ccrtc.lÏn regions cc \vith their depend 'nci s." 
\Vhat this phras(' meant had no\\ hprc becn clearly defin d and 
in the territoric
 concerned, Louis nO\V 
.t up courts called 
cc ChJ.nlb 'rs 01 Union," the tJ.sk f \vhich \'...is to dctLIInine 
\Vhc.lt these II depcndcnci 
s" really \\"rre. I'h' chJ.nlbcrs 
soon a

crtcd that all 
\h,ace, th duchy of J\\ribrücken 
and other di
tricts of less importance came und.r till' 
ternl; clnù thes' decisions \v rc inun 'diat 'ly nforc 'J by 
French troops. ] t \\.as onc of the 1nost in
()len fnO\.LS in 
hi
tory. 13ut there \V<lS n) one to resist: 13r'lndenburg 
"'as in alliance ,,,.ith Franc 
; ,,\ustri \\d.
 in gri vous JXrtl 
fronl the furks. So the aggr 
ssions of Louis \\" ant for tll tinl' 
unpunished. The Inost valuable of his acqui
ition. \\"J.S th' 
city of Strassburg, \vhich ht', induced th.. Inabi
trates t sur... 
rcnd -'r in 1 81, though it had h 'cn c:xprcs
ly rc
crvcd tu thl. 
J
mpire in t11 l'r 

lty of "7cstrh
llia. 
It \\\l
 nut long Defore th ' unhri(lI,'d ,ln1uition f tll ' Fit nch 
king gave rise t(J (.lnothpr \var. In Ih 5, on thp òeath \vithout 
direct heirs of the Elector l)al
tine uf the !{hinL", Loui
, on 
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flimsy pretexts, laid claim to considerable parts of his lands. 
He was answered by the formation of the League of Augsburg, 
whicn was joined by the Empire, Brandenburg, Holland, 
Spain, and Sweden. War did not break out till 1688, when 
Louis invaded the Palatinate and at the same time tried to 
force a nominee of his own into the archbishopric of Köln. 
Almost simultaneously the Revolution in England deprived 
him of his most faithful ally, James II., and added immensely 
to the resources of William of Orange, the heart and soul of 
the hostile confederacy. Louis had to withdraw from the 
Palatinate, though only after subjecting it to ravages of un- 
paralleled barbarity, in ,vhich Heidelberg, Mannheim, Speyer, 
and other towns were largely destroyed. The subsequent 
operations took place mostly in the Spanish Netherlands. 
Neither side won any overwhelming victories on land: but 
French resources were severely strained, and in 1697, at 
the Peace of Ryswick, she was compelled to surrender most 
of what she had gained in Germany through the Chambers 
of Union, though Alsace, including Strassburg, was left in 
her hands. 
Only four years passed before all western Europe was 
again in arms. The new conflict is familiar to Englishmen 
as the War of the Spanish Succession: The occasion of it 
was the death without issue of Charles II., king of Spain, 
who left a will granting all the Spanish dominions to his great- 
nephew, Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis XIV. No\v the 
Habsburgs likewise had claims to the Spanish crown; but 
Louis, setting at naught a treaty recently made for the par- 
tition of the Spanish territories, allowed his grandson to accept 
Charles II.'s bequest, and prepared to support him by force. 
The Emperor Leopold, however, refused to acquiesce, and 
was supported by England and Holland, whose independence 
and commerce would have been gravely threatened if Spain 
had faBen under French control. Brandenburg and Inost 
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of the other (;('rmlln stlltc
 joined the mpcr r, 1 ut \".lIld 
took tlll- sid · of l:ran.... 
'Ih. JIl st ilnp()( t
n fic1rl
 of a'lion \\"('ft. tilt- Spdnish 
!\etherlands and I t,lly. I t j
 true that th 'fl' \\".1'-. c.1 good ùt),ll 
of indecisive fighting on the upper l
hin -, and that in 170--1 an 
advanc. of the French to\vards "i nna l(;d t 'Ilrll r ugh's 
famou'5 march from the Netherlands t Bavaric.l and hi
 grcl t 
victory at Blenheim. But \\"hat d .termined th' i

u' (If th · 
\var \vas the expulsion f tIle French from th' N .tber1.1nds 
by \ arlborough, and from Italy by th.. \ustridn 'f'n rc.ll 
Prince 
ugcne of Savoy. 
 '\" 'rt11 'l--'ss, th -. J\r 'hduk h.lrleg 
tIle ILlhsburg claimant to Spain, fail d tc s cur' tl. 
pllni'\h 
throne. For one thing, the Spaniar(lt; ,\.er. ()n th' \\"ho1., 
in fa, our of l)hilip, and CbarI 's's trc.lnsitory succ -}ss's n \"'r 
gave hiln a firm hold on the un try. \nd his chdnccs 
\\"ere ad\'"crscly aftectcd hy the death of I pold in 1705. 
Charles's cIder brother, Joseph, \\"ho becam ' l:'mperor had nu 
sons. Charles" as therefor' hcir-prc
umptiv. to th. ILlbs- 
burg land"" and if he succ · .d 
d in ,,,inning Spain, it 5 111'Ò 
prohable tha.t he ,,"ould again unit · in nc hand th 
 dominions 
of Charles \'., a pr05pcct a..c;; objectionable t( his alliLs 
l5 tlh. 
ann -'xation of Spain by Louis. 'Iof('ovcr hang'c; in England 
hrought into PO\v 
r a luinistry in f.l\ our )f peace. Fran", 
defeated and xhau
t "\d, \\"as rlady t con1promis. Accord- 
ingly, in 1ï13 and 1714 th.. Trcati "S ot 9tl" 'cht, }{astadt and 
]J lldcn broub ht the \'''a.r to a close, and rC(lrrangcll th(' In.lp of 
l
uropc. 
I
or Germany the importancp of th pea lay in th .. di\ i.;;i)n 
of the Spani
h Elnpir
 }, t\\" n th" t \\ clairl1llnts. })hilip 
had Spain itself, and the olonil..s in ..\nu'rica; hdrles r - 
ceivcd Ndplcs, Sardinia, 'Iit.ln anù tht. South.. 01 ,\, tilt r- 
lands. The might of th. IIabsburgs \\"a
 thus ,"astl) in- 
crea.c;ed; but at the sam
 tin1 
 their 'Y 
. \\".r. tunlCÙ a\v..lY 
from Gcrlnany. fhe Pl s5('s
ion (,f I
clbillln indeed gavc thl'Ill 
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an interest in resisting French encroachments on the west. 
But Italy now claimed much of their attention, and events 
in the east had also opened nevV' paths for their advance. 
In 1683 the Turks for the last time invaded Austria, and laid 
siege to Vienna. The city ,vas relieved by an army of Germans 
and Poles, and at the battle of the I
ahlenberg the Turks were 
utterly beaten. After this, the Austrians took the offensive 
with brilliant success, supported by many German princes, 
and in alliance with Poland, Venice, and Russia. In a series 
of triumphant campaigns, the Turks were driven out of 
Hungary; the Hungarians acknowledged the hereditary 
right of the Habsburgs to rule over them; and by the Peace 
of Carlowitz in 1699, the Turks definitively surrendered 
nearly all the country, and, handing over most of Croatia 
as well, gave Austria new approaches to the Adriatic. 
The triumphs of Austria stand in sharp contrast to the 
snail's progress of Prussia, whose share in the wars with 
France gained her only one small province. But as Charles 
V. had long ago proved, vast domains outside Germany gave 
an Emperor little power in Germany; and a German prince 
who had interests in half a dozen foreign countries ,vas not 
likely to achieve much in his own. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT 


TilE extravagant F'rederick I. of Prussia died in th ) car 
of the !)cacl' uf Utrecht. I lis son and su "ccssor, l:rcdcl ick 
\Yillic.un I., brought the stat' back to the p(.lth In.1rk'd uu\. 
by his grandfather. I 1 
 \\"as, hu\\"cver, fclr inferior to thl' 
Great Elector in (.lbility. His foreign poli y '\a5 undistin- 
guished. His on - \\ ar \VaS abainst S\\"cden, \\ honl h ' attack 'd 
,\"hen she \,'as in straits under the assaults of D 'nITIclrk, Poland 
and l{ussia; dnd though he \\.on part of thè covctL I \vest "rn 
])omerania, the seizing uf so obvious 4c n opportunity d cS 
little ßlorc credit to his hCd.d than to his hCJ.rt. 1nd in his 
lcltcr efforts tu d.dd to his l,lnds OIl the lù\\'cr l{hin , he \\.(.LS 
out\vitted by .\ustrid. " 
:Nevcrtheless, Frederick \Villiam \\ c.l
 just the kin thd.t 
I.Jrussia n 'cdcd. Of narro\v outlook, \\"holly lacking in iUId rin- 
ation, \vith no t
te \\"hatevcr for art (\r lit ratur " and \\ ith 
a contempt for rO)'cll pomp, he \\"3S interested in nothing hut 
affairs of statc, ..lnd tuok plccl
ure in nuthing but th' inl- 
provem 'nt c.l.lld in
pcction of Ius arn1). II cOlnpletcd tl1" 
ccntralizJ.tinl1 of g')VCrnnl ant 1 'gull by the Grc..tt El "ctor 
placing the \\'hl\le of the intern..ll cldIninistr..ltion under ..l 
board callr'd th. Gcn -ral ] )ircctor) vf finan " \\.,If, ..lnù 
dUnl..lins, of \vhich h" hinlself \\"..1.-'" prc
idcnt. lt
 \vork \væ:, 
diviJed anuulg 11\ · d 'p..lI tIll 'Ilts, \lch \\ ith it
 0\\"11 Inini
t r 
of st..ltc; \\"hilc 
uhordinc.lt.. hoard
, c.lPpointcd hy th .. kil1b' 
go\'crned the ::,ever..tl provincl'
. 1."ll"dt'rick' \ïlli..ul1.
 rclorm
 
--t3 
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made the government of Prussia a thorough bureaucracy 
under the strict control of the king. Popular liberty had no 
place in such a system. Whatever independence had been 
left to the nobility and the cities by the Great Elector was 
taken away by Frederick William I. 
But though nothing must be done by the people, much 
was done for them. A prosperous population was for the 
good of the State. So Frederick William, like his grand- 
father, fostered agriculture by state regulations and sub- 
sidies, and by encouraging Germans from other parts to settle 
in his dominions. Thus 20,000 Lutherans, driven from the 
bishopric of Salzburg for their faith, found a new home in 
East Prussia. Very rigid legislation protected industry and 
internal trade from foreign competition. And the king has 
the credit of having maàe elementary education compulsory 
for all children from six to t\velve. I t was not love of 
learning that prompted this step, but simply recognition 
of the fact that an intelligent subject is a more useful 
subject; and the king was guilty of no inconsistency when 
he banished the famous philosopher Wolff of Halle from 
Prussia because his teachings were suspected of being sub- 
versive of the State. It was power, not culture, that Frederick 
William wanted. 
In his personal life, as in the administration of his realm, 
the king practised the strictest economy. Only on the army 
was he willing to spend money, and the arn1Y swallowed five- 
sevenths of his revenue. He raised it to the strength of 
80,000 men, an enormous number for a state with the 
population and resources of Prussia. The army was sub- 
jected to a severe, indeed savage, discipline, drilled and 
drilled again till a brigade moved with the same precision as 
a section, and furnished with the newest weapons and equip- 
ment. Great care ,vas besto"\1ved on the choice and training 
of the officers, whose leading characteristics \vere brutality, 
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bravery, <<.lnd <<.lh
oIut ' Ioydlty t tl1 a kin r. It \VdS j 4 redcri 'k 
\\'illi
m \\'ho intruduced int Prus
ia th 10 principll
 th(lt v'ry 
young JlhUI \\oas liable to he c,lll ad upon fOf 111ilitary s'rvic(., 
but it \\'as a lung tinlè before th' obligati n \\J.S g 'nt..rd11y 
enforccd. 
'This ,\,ond 'rfuI \v apon \vas 11('\"cr u -cd hy th. in\rpntor. 
H' sent a contingcnt to the help of th" Elnperor in the \\ tiT 
of the l)oIish 
ucccssion hut othef\\ is his I
t y 'ar
 \v 'r · 
peaceful. But on his d '<<.1th in 1740 h,. \VdS 
ucc' 'df'd 1 v a 
man ,,'ho \vas littl 
 di
p s d t hoard th' Inone)" \\.hi.h he 
found in the trccl$ury or to kc(:p in itg scahhard tIn.. s\\ord 
\vhich h,lù been so carefully poIi
hcd <<.Lnll 
lhlrpcn ,d. 
'rhe nl.,\V king, Frcdericl\., calleù th' Grc&.lt \\"..c5 t\\'l'nty- 
eight )- ears uf age \vhcn he as' ud d th, t hr n>>. II >> h<<.ld 
alrcady pr.bsed through strange vici
situdl's of fortunt:. 
l
"rederick '\ïlliam had t'ntru
tcJ his son's t dUc..1tion to t\\O 
!)russi(ln ufficers dnd <<.l l;'rcnch noblenlan of IIu ruCIH t f<<.lith, 
\\ith in
tructiun
 tu I11d.h.C th' pI in' a g d "'hri
titll1 
 
thrifty adlninistrator and a brJ.Vl
 
oIdil'r. 13ut th Yl ung 
l:;'rcdcrick soon rcbcllcd (lb..lÏnst his ttther's rigid noti()n
. 
lIe coneei\"cu a ta"te for liter <<.ltUfC, music, dlld 1)1 olligd.cy, dßd 
\vishcd to b -'conIC a fin -a gentlcnlt1I1 on th ' l>l:
t Fl LIl -h IIIf)de!. 
The \\rath uf th. kinh \\'(lS grcdt: th'" cÍ1 'nlinat( " y(\uth 
\vas :")ubjcctcu h) a stl rner disciplin th,ll1 l'\ lor; t.\ en tl. rod 
\V
lS not sparf'd. fhl" prince then pl,lnllcd to nln Il\\""')' ..tnd 
go abroad: but th' scheHl ' \\"c.l$ L 'tr dY 'ù, on' f hi
 d. 'COIn- 
plic's \\'as xccutcd (uHl l;'n:dcrick hiln
 'If, ..LÍt'f ll,Lrr \\01) 
cscttping d. like t1t' \V <<.Lc.; stripi 'd If hi
 Iuilitary r'ink ,uHI 
gi\"cn a post as clerk in (l bO\"l'rnIll .nt 01 ("". Ili$ puni",h- 
IllCnt afte!\\ ards stu,<.1 hÌIn in gooù 
te,ld. J ut hi:"t ..lcti\ ' 
nlÎnù, already full f \"a.
t politiCtll 
 ht'IlH:-;, r 'Iu.;.d t be 
fctterl'd to t1n "Hu'. stool; in J 32 he \vi", 'ly recOil -ill d hilll- 
self tu tht' kin
 \vl1o In(ul,. hinl colnlH'I of a rl'gil1lt'nt <<.lncl in 
the He xt Yé..1r he 0 l>t,dil'n t I Y nl..lrri. d 
1 (
\. rni..lll pril1(..c

 uf hi
 
17 
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father's choosing. In 1734, \vhen Prussian troops took part 
in the War of the Polish Succession, he saw some fighting 
on the Rhine under the famous Prince Eugene. From then 
to his accession he devoted himself to his military duties and 
the pursuit of his literary and artistic interests. 
Frederick \vas by far the most able man who has ever sat 
on the Prussian throne. As an administrator he was the 
equal of his father or the Great Elector; as a diplomatist and 
a general he was incomparably better than either. He had 
a wider outlook and more varied tastes than any of his an- 
cestors or descendants. His literary works are not without 
merit. If his " Anti- Macchiavelli," a treatise on politics, is 
neither profound nor sincere, his " Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburg" and" History of my own Time" are not only 
good reafling, but of much value as sources of historical know- 
ledge. He had a genuine admiration for men of intellectual 
and artistic distinction, patronized the genius of Bach, was 
for years an intimate friend of Voltaire, and surrounded him- 
self ,,,ith a circle of clever and witty companions. His con- 
versation \vas brilliant, his manner (when he chose) most 
'Vlnnlng. 
But he was a sorry villain. Selfish, cynical, and faithless 
in his private life, he was as a king the most unscrupulous of 
an unscrupulous line. No regard for truth or honour restrained 
his ambitions. fIe cared for nothing save Prussia, which in 
his mind was identified with himself. Patriotic Gernlan 
historians have found him a stumbling-block. He "vas a 
great soldier; and it is clear that without his victories Prussia 
would never have gained the strength which finally enabled 
her to achieve the unification of Germany. Plainly he must 
be a national hero. But a friend of French infidels, who wrote 
in French and commonly spoke it, and who did not conceal 
his contempt for German culture-how could such a man be 
the chosen instrument of Providence for the uplifting of 
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the German pcoplt? fh. truth of rours. is th1.t Fr "d 'rick 
only became arrow patri t 1 ng 'lft .r h · \V(L<; dt'ad. ria · 
()th 'f I 'nn(Ul pI in 'l'S of the t inl
 (':u p I ju'-.t a
 nl11 h f,)T t ht' 
G "rll1(ll1 n(ltion (l
 he' did. onlv tilt \\pn It,
 511' c...."'inl in 
pursuing tlH'ir 0\\ n inter('
ts. 
Frederick soon had d1l )pportunity of 
h \\"in' \\"h'lt nlanUl'r 
of man he \vas. II 
 had 1 '.n king nly a ft'\\' Jllonths \\'h 'n 
the I
mperor Charlc5 'I. di{\d. Since 1713 the plcstig of 
.i\u
tria h(.L<1 on th
 \\'hO]l' dLclin d. In Italy, sbe bad 1 ' n 
forced to surrcnd 'r most of th' lantb gain .d by th '" I' 'ac' f 
}{astadt. E ler a<1van" 
 again
t th 
 Turks h(ld f IJ.te be n 
checked, and a \var \vith l;'rancp over th" 
uccessi()n t } Poland 
,,,hich lasted from 1733 t() 1735, had \\'eakcn
.d h 'r intlucnr . 
on Germany. It is true that the \\ ar 'nù 'ù in th. 'stablish- 
ment on the l)olish throne of Augustus III., EI'ctor of Sa:'\.ony 
who had b(;cn supportpd by l\ustria; but this result had be n 
mainly due to hcr ally l{ussia; anù in thl' fighting against 
the French the Austrian armie
 had fared badly. 'orco, r 
at the cnd of the ,var, Austria \\'as fain to agr") that th GcrInw 
duchy uf Lorraine shoulù be given to the unsucccssful aspirant 
to Poland, anù thllt, on his death, it should pass to 
"ranc . 
It \vas an arrangement charact ristic of an age in \\.hich su1 - 
jects \\"cre handeù oyer from n rul 'r to anoth r ''''Fith ut any 
rcgard for thcir 0\\71 \\Fishes. French intlu 'nc lO\\"l.. Y -r 
had long b "\n paramount in Lorraine and 11( ,nC' can haYl
 
felt n1uch chang 
 ,,"hen in 17 6 th
 duchy \\"c.l
 form
ll1r 
annexed. l
ut this bart --ring a\\
ay of an ÏJnpcrial fief dill 
not tend to incrcas th. feehle rc
pcct felt fur th. Enl} r r 
in Gerlnany. 
Ch(.lrles \'1., h >\v-'ycr, cared litt

 about thp Fmpir.. II 
had no male hcir; and th ' ß1ain ohject of hi
 po1i y \vac; to 
proyid · for th(" security of hi"i <.1clught.r 'la-ria Th r '.;a. l. n 
hi..; d 
ath the hon
t' of Jlabsburg \\"CHlld 1x.
 ("xf 
 d to t\\ 
dangers. Its \ ariou
 p{)

e

i()n5 luight try Íl) l 
L.Lhlish t1h'ir 
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ind
pendence, and foreign po\vers might try to seIze some 
for themselves. In 1713, therefore, Charles published the 
Pragmatic Sanction-a declaration that the Habsburg lands 
\vere inseparable and that, in default of male heirs, they 111ight 
be ruled by a \voman. Henceforth his diplomacy was directed 
to\vards securing for the Pragmatic Sanction the guarantee 
of the European Powers; and before his death most of the 
states of the Empire and all others that mattered had pro- 
mised to respect and uphold it. 
But when Charles died, the spectacle of a young and in- 
experienced \voman at the head of the Austrian dominions 
proved too strong a temptation for the honour of n1any 
statesmen. Various claims were raised to parts of the Habs- 
burg lands, and the ministers of France made contemptible 
efforts to explain away their promise to Charles. But no one 
approached the brutal cynicism of Frederick. He had at 
first recognized Maria Theresa as ruler of all her father's terri- 
tories. But no sooner had he realized that several states were 
ready to break their word than he mobilized his army, led it 
into the Habsburg province of Silesia, and then, without having 
ever declared war, offered Maria Theresa his aid against all 
her enemies in return for the cession of the occupied territory. 
It was a fitting opening of Fn;derick's .royal career. To do 
him justice, he made little effort to excuse himself. His 
admirers have tried to justify him by urging that the En1peror 
had not fulfilled the conditions on which Frederick \Villiam I. 
had recognized the Pragmatic Sanction and by d \velling on 
some flimsy claims of the Hohenzollerns to certain Silesian 
estates. But no special pleading can conceal the fact that 
Frederick's action \vas a piece of brutal and cowardly 
aggressIon. 
Silesia ,vas undefended and speedily overrun by the 
Prussian army. But 
1aria Theresa refused to treat, and in 
174 1 an Austrian force tried to wrest Frederick's booty from 
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hin1" l;'rcd 'rick's first battlc, \loll\\.itL. did not CCJV r hill1 
\vith glory" 11\ ,,'as \\"ithin an ace f defeat and him
Llf t1 d 
from the field. I
ut th inunovabl vc.Ùour f hi' infantl) 
saved the day; and th" \u triLln arlny 5 n after\\"ard
 r '- 
tr latcd intu 'lor dvia. 
A tcrri ble storITI no\\' burst on \Llria fherLs(l. l.'ran c. 
Spaul and I
avc.lric.l d.ttack"d 114 r. l
()hcmi(l c.tnd l.PI ar 
l\ustric.l \\"crc inVc.lùcd; \ i 'nl1a \va') thr 'aten -d \\"ith cap- 
ture. l
ut 
Iaria Theresa thr '\V h'r$clf upon th' synlpathy 
of hCI l-Iungaric.lJ1 subjects, \vhe rallied round h"r \\.ith \'n- 
thusiasn1. 'The 
"'fench and It1-\ c1ri(ln
 \\ crt' dr1' 
n hc.lCk. 
]
" ('n J;'rcdcrick \vas forced to retir' \vh 'n, 'arly in 174-, h" 
clttcn1ptcd an invasion uf 'I.oraVic.l. But \laria 1 h 'f 'S,t'S 
position \vas still perilous. }
I it..lÏn her sol · friend in l
uroI
 
urged her to get rid of one cnelTIY hy yielding t ) l;'rcùl'rick's 
demc.lnds, (.lnd, after d l'rus....ian ,ictory at ...hotu....it in 
Bohemid, she cuns 'nted to d( s(. In th.. 
umIl1'r f 174': 
the 'rre,J,ty of ]
rcslau brought t an 'Bel th;a lrst SilcsiJ.n \VIll. 
Nearly all Silesia, a fertile country rich in Inincrals, ""as c.uldcd 
to the dOluinions of the lIohcn )llcrn
. 
I t ""as n t long, h()\v"v 'r, before · r '<1 'rick \\.as agclin h thting 
the .L\uo.;trians. In 17 t2 th · l)riti
h held drc.l\\ n the 
\\"()r<.l n 
bch(llf uf :\ic.lrj(L l'hcrl..sa. 
\ 

ril.:) of distlsters 1 -{ell th 
 cncll1i 
 
of .l\ustria, anù the ;'lector Cll rlcs of Itl\'(lria \\ h() hthl b'l.n 
ch( sen EITII 'ror, \\"J.S dri\" 
n {ruIn hi
 land
 &lnd ht.c"Ul1t d- 
III 'Ore hanger-on of li'r c.lnc{". 'rhough l"'rcd 'rick hc.u.I n Iu\" ' 
for tht French or the.' Bc.1Vtlrit1I1S the tt iUIl1phs f \ustric.l 
fillcd hilll ,\ith (lIarn1; c;l1Hl in 1.7.tt ,n the.' nler
 
\1spicion 
that 'laric.l Tht'r '5(1 \\oulcl tl) to rC( O\.pr Silt.'
i.l, lit- c.1h' in 
c.lttackl'd h4'r. J4:ighty th{)l1l:)c.uH.ll
lu
...i lIIS il1\t.ul. d J
tlht'llli.i, 
.lnd t ()ok PI .1 b ue. Bu t h.lras
 d bv 
l gu 'nll..t. \'.c.1I c.1I · Ll
.LÏn
l 
his COlllII1Unicc.ltiOIlS, outb('ncl c.llll d by tli. .\u...,u i.lll '0111 
nld.l1(.l..r
, and gray'l) th l'tlÌllu'd in tIll. Il..ar by tlh' ho
til. 
intcrvention of Sc.l
un}, r'rcd._rick hc.ld !in,-lIJ} t( J Ix(Lt .in in- 
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glorious retreat to Silesia. Next year, ho\vever, an Austrian 
invasion of that province was repulsed, and counter-attacks 
on Bohemia and Saxony forced l\1aria Theresa to give way 
once more. The Peace of Dresden confirmed Frederick in 
the possession of Silesia, though in return he recogniz.ed as 
Emperor Francis of Lorraine, Maria Theresa's husband, who 
had been elected after the recent death of Charles of Bavaria. 
The general European War, commonly called the War of 
the Austrian Succession, continued for another three years. 
Prussia, ho\vever, held aloof. Neither side winning any 
decisive success, peace was n1ade at Aachen in 1748, nearly 
all conquests being given back to their former possessors. 
Thus the attempt to partition the Habsburg lands had failed, 
and the imperial crown remained in the family. But Prussia 
had successfully challenged Austria's claim to be the para- 
mount power in Germany. 'fhe contest between the t\VO 
lasted for a century and a quarter. There were many changes 
of fortune. But first blood had bee
 drawn by the ultimate 
victor. 
During the years which followed the second Silesian war, 
Frederick busied himself with the administration of his 
dominions and the removal of certain defects in the army. 
It soon became plain that the Treaty of Aachen was only a 
truce. Maria Theresa was bent on revenge; and English 
and French went on fighting in America and India. 
In the tortuous diplomacy of the next years, it was the 
object of the Austrian minister !{aunitz to build up a league 
against Prussia, while Frederick with great skill strove to 
foil his schemes and to form a counter-alliance. In 174 6 
Austria had signed a defensive alliance with Russia J now ruled 
by the capable Empress Elizabeth. Frederick on the other 
hand maintained his friendly relations with France. But 
\vhen, in 1755, the colonial struggle between France and 
Britain developed into a formal war, the latter made with 
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The delay gave the Austrians time to organize their forces, 
which were quite unprepared \vhen Frederick opened his 
campaign. It is true that an advance to the relief of Pirna 
"vas foiled by the Prussians and that the Saxon army was 
finally compelled to surrender. But its resistance had spoiled 
Frederick's plan of surprising the Austrians and forcing them 
to sign a separate peace. In 1757 he had therefore to defend 
himself against attacks from three sides. 
Frederick ,vas already known in Prussia as "the Great," 
but if he has any real claim to that title, it is to be found 
in his exploits during the Seven Years' War. From 1757 to 
1762 he was waging a desperate struggle against three states, 
each superior in population and resources to his own, while 
Sweden and most of the lesser German principalities v/ere 
also arrayed against hitn. It is true that he did not fight 
alone, or he would certainly have been crushed. An army 
raised and paid by the British government fought success- 
fully against the French, and after 1757 saved Frederick from 
any trouble from the west. In 1758 the great Pitt drew closer 
the alliance between Britain and Prussia, and for the next 
few years his lavish subsidies stood bet\veen Frederick and 
financial ruin. I t is also true that the Austrians and the 
Russians never succeeded in carrying out a concerted plan of 
campaign, and thus threw away much of the advantage they 
derived from superior numbers. But, making every allow- 
ance for the help of Britain and the mistakes of Austria 
and Russia, we cannot deny to Frederick the utmost credit 
for his magnificent resistance. 
That he saved Prussia from destruction was due mainly 
to his own energy and skill. In equipment and discipline 
his arn1Y was probably the best in Europe. But in many 
\vays it was most unsuited for a desperate defensive struggle. 
Like all the European armies of the time, it was a paid, pro- 
fessional force; but more than half the soldiers \vere not 
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the commanders opposed to him-and many of them were 
able strategists-often found their clever schemes upspt by 
some sudden and unorthodox blow; while Frederick ,vas 
repeatedly saved from disaster by their refusal to press home 
a success. In the later years of the war, however, when men 
\vere few and resources low, he showed that he could avoid 
risky actions as skilfully as any of his opponents. 
If these considerations be kept in view, the vicissitudes of 
the war are readily understood. Frederick's methods and 
difficulties are excellently iUustrated by the campaign of 1757, 
\vhich perhaps showed him at his best. Leaving 30,000 men 
in East Prussia to hold back the troops of the Tsarina, he led 
his main arnlY into Bohemia, captured several Austrian 
depôts, won a bloody victory near Prague, and laid siege to 
the city. On the approach of a relieving army under 1\larshal 
Daun, a skilful but very cautious strategist, Frederick left 
part of his forces before Prague, and with the remainder took 
the offensive. At Kolin on the Elbe, he attempted by clever 
tactics to neutralize Ðaun's great superiority in numbers. 
But Frederick's subordinates spoiled his plans by their im- 
patience; he suffered a disastrous defeat; and the whole 
Prussian army had to withdraw to Saxony, suffering heavy loss 
on the way. Meanwhile a French force had joined the con- 
tingents of the smaller German states, and had advanced 
through Thuringia towards Halle. Frederick marched 
against theIne They numbered 40,000, and he had only half 
as many. But near Rossbach an unsound move by the French 
delivered them into Frederick's hand, and one vigorous onset 
by the Prussians drove them into headlong flight. Frederick's 
losses were only 500: his western flank was secured: and 
the morale of his troops was greatly improved by so decisive 
and easy a success against the famous French soldiers, who, 
though defeated often enough since the beginning of the 
century, had never been so disgraced. 
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joined the Russians, who were again advancing towards 
Berlin. With his customary contempt of superior numbers, 
):i"'rederick attacked the invaders at I(unersdorf, near 
rank- 
furt on the Oder, but this time he paid for his daring by a 
crushing defeat. He himself thought thg,t all was lost; but 
his enen1ies unaccountably failed to use their advantage; 
and he was able to collect an army and march off to Saxony, 
where during his absence Dresden had been taken by the 
Austrians. An attempt to recover the lost ground led to 
the capture of one of Frederick's generals with 12,000 men; 
and half Saxony remained in the enemy's hands. 
Early in the campaign of 1760 another disaster to a 
Prussian general opened the way to an Austrian invasion 
of Silesia. Frederick hastened thither from Saxony, dogged 
by his old foe Daun. But cleverly keeping the Austrian 
armies apart, he fell on the invaders and beat them at Liegnitz, 
thus saving all Silesia except a little territory near the frontier. 
Immediately afterwards, however, he had to hurry northwards. 
An army of Austrians and Russians had taken and pillaged 
Berlin; and again Frederick's position seemed desperate. 
But on his approach the enemy hurriedly retreated, leav- 
ing him free to return to Saxony. A victory over Daun 
at Torgau forced that unfortunate general to evacuate the 
northern half of the electorate, though he retained his hold 
on Dresden. 
Torgau was the last big battle of the war. Prussia was 
growing exhausted. Try as he would, Frederick could not 
fill the. gaps in his army. The eastern half of his lands was 
desolate. He was forced to abandon his bold strategy and 
to use Fabian methods. A strong entrenched camp in 
southern Silesia kept inactive a huge force of Russians and 
Austrians. But a purely defensive policy was not enough: 
in the north the Russians took the Pomeranian fortress of 
Kolberg, and threatened to cut off Brandenburg from the 
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l;oR the rest of his reign Frederick the Great was mainly 
concerned with the administration of his kingdom. The 
assistance of the crown was every\vhere needed, for agricul- 
ture, trade, and industry had been almost ruined. The 
principles of Frederick's domestic policy were in general the 
same as those of the Great Elector, but circumstances com- 
pelled him to give more active help to his subjects than any 
of his predecessors had done. He distributed his favours 
impartially between agriculture and manufacturing industry. 
Farmers ruined by the war were supplied with money to 
rebuild their houses and barns and to buy seed and cattle. 
lVlarshes were drained, forests cleared, and thousands of 
colonists from other German states welcomed to the reclaimed 
lands. Very characteristic were Frederick's efforts to promote 
the cultivation of the potato, which was enjoined and re- 
gulated by law. Yet he never forgot those of his subjects who 
made their living by manufacture. In tÍ1nes of plenty he 
would buy corn and collect it in huge magazines; and when 
there was a bad harvest, these stores were sold at a moderate 
price. By bounties and monopolies he encouraged the erec- 
tion of factories. He fostered the woollen and linen industries, 
which flourished already in Silesia; he even tried to introduce 
the silk-\vorm, though with small success. Like his ancestors, 
he maintained a high tariff for the protection of home 
industries. 
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it was due to him that a uniform code of law was drawn up 
for all Prussia, though it did not come into force till 1794. 
During the second half of Frederick's reign he kept clear 
of foreign wars. The chief object of his foreign policy was to 
remain on friendly terms with Russia, and so to deprive 
Austria of any chance of revenge for her losses. He managed, 
however, without striking a blow, to win territory even more 
valuable than Silesia. The kingdom of Poland had long been 
in a state of decline and confusion. The crown was elective; 
political influence was monopolized by the nobility, who, even 
had they wished, could not have established a stable govern- 
ment, for any member of the Polish Diet might veto any 
measure brought before it. Near the Prussian frontier were 
one or two cities of some consideration; but the bulk of the 
population were serfs, with no rights, miserably poor, ignor- 
ant, and superstitious. 
The neighbouring states, especially Russia, had long cast 
greedy eyes on Poland. When in 1763 Augustus of Saxony 
died, the Tsarina Catherine managed to secure the election 
of one of her favourites, Stanislas Poniatowski. The new 
king was a tool of Russia; before long Russian intrigues 
provoked a civil war, which gave a pretext for the invasion 
of Poland by a Russian army. Frederick the Great had sup- 
ported the election of Stanislas, and had tried to use him in 
the interests of Prussia. But he soon became alarmed at the 
successes of the Tsarina, and after cautious negotiations with 
Austria, who was bitterly hostile to the Russian policy in 
Poland, he suggested that Russia, Austria, and Prussia should 
improve the state of the wretched country by taking some of 
it for themselves, while a reformed constitution should be 
imposed on what was left. The project was accepted by the 
Tsarina, and, albeit reluctantly, by Maria Theresa: the 
Polish Diet was in no position to refuse its consent: and 
without a blow, one of the worst thefts in history was 
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tion of a league of German princes tt for the maintenance of 
the imperial constitution, JJ or, in plain vvords, for opposing 
the designs of Austria. Before this menace, Joseph again 
gave way. 
Austria, however, had made an astonishing recovery after 
her reverses at the hands of Frederick. From 1740 to 17 80 , 
the hereditary lands of the Habsburgs were ruled by Maria 
Theresa, a woman of great personal charm, rare political 
sagacity, and unflagging energy in the government of her 
dominions. She reformed the administrative system, in- 
creased the revenue of the state, enlarged and improved the 
army, and fostered trade and industry. She was succeeded 
by her son Joseph, who since 1765 had been Emperor. Like 
Frederick the Great, Joseph belonged to the class of bene- 
volent despots. Unscrupulous in his dealings with other 
states, he was genuinely anxious to promote the welfare of 
his own subjects. He abolished serfdom, and introduced 
religious toleration into the Habsburg lands, where even 
under his mother Protestants had still been persecuted.' In 
his anti-clerical zeal-for he was a philosopher and a free- 
thinker-he suppressed a number of monasteries, and sub- 
jected the Catholic clergy to strict control by the State, dis- 
regarding both the threats and the entreaties of the Pope. 
He was, too, a patron of art; in his time Vienna became the 
capital of the world of music, whither all young composers 
flocked to sit at the feet of Haydn and Mozart. Joseph, in 
fact, is a much more gracious and attractive figure than his 
rival of Prussia. But he lacked Frederick's practical insight. 
He was too restless and hasty, serious defects in a ruler whose 
authority over his own subjects was none too certain. His 
efforts to unite Austria and Hungary under a strong central 
government provoked bitter discontent among the Hungarian 
nobility, and his social and religious reforms were hated in 
many parts. At his death in 1790 the Austrian Netherlands 
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Frederick the Great and Josepb II., affected the policy of 
many princely houses. In Saxony, Frederick Augustus the 
Just reformed the judicial system, and did his best to promote 
industry and trade. The margrave of Baden followed the 
lead of the Emperor and abolished serfdom: he also showed 
great enthusiasm for popular education: and from his time dates 
Baden's reputation as one of the best-governed of German 
states. But most interesting of all was the little duchy of 
Saxe-\Veimar, only a few square miles in extent-with its 
capital of seven thousand inhabitants; its homely but self- 
important little court; its army of six hundred foot and fifty 
horse in their green and yellow uniforms; its ministers of 
state at a hundred or two a year; its court theatre, where 
no one applauded unless the ducal party did, and the ducal 
party only when Goethe gave the cue, where people were 
liable to be turned out by the soldiers on guard if they laughed 
at the wrong place, and where the leading actress got about 
two pounds a week. This quaint little state was for years 
the centre of German intellectual life. At Weimar dwelt not 
only Goethe, but also Schiller and Herder, each supported 
by the generosity of the duke, Charles Augustus; and a few 
miles away was Jena with its university, the cynosure of 
German scientists. The duke, too, was no selfish dilettante 
endowing genius out of the scanty savings of his subjects, 
but a man with an active desire for his people's welfare and 
a sympathy for liberal opinions in politics as well as progressive 
views in letters and art. 
But despite their sincere concern for the best interests of 
those under them, despite their sincere conviction that the 
inauguration of the rule of H reason" would end all injustice 
and oppression, these H enlightened despots" failed to give 
contentlnent to thplr subjects. Enlight.ened as they were, 
they were still desJ.->ots. Revolutionary ductrines, now su 
potent in France, were beginning to find favour in Germany; 
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towards her political salvation. But it was in the intellectual 
and artistic spheres that the nation achieved the greatest 
advance. No longer was German cult.ure bound hand and 
foot to France. Germ.jtns were beginning to claim, as Heine 
afterwards put it, that whereas power by land had fallen to 
France and the rule of the sea to England, Germany held the 
dominion of the air. 
And it was true that in many departments of the world 
of ideas, Germany led the way. Even at the beginning of 
the century she had in Leibnitz the most powerful intellect 
of the time; and when the century closed she possessed in 
Immanuel I{ant, the sage of I{önigsberg, the strongest influence 
in modern philosophy. No less splendid were her triumphs 
in art. Architecture, it is true, was in evil case, humbly 
following French and Italian fashions; and the many large 
palaces and public buildings erected in the first part of the 
eighteenth century were in the Baroque style, which shows 
an adn1iration of classical forms tempered by a certain origin- 
ality in bad taste. The churches in this style seldom call for 
special notice; but the student of eighteenth century " en- 
lightenment " may profitably examine the many Romanesque 
churches to which architects of the time have succeeded in 
giving the appearance of music-halls. In the latter half of 
the century, the Baroque style gave way to a purer, quite 
innocent, and altogether lifeless classicism. German paint- 
ing, too, produced little of value, though much enthusiasm 
was shown for the collection of old masters, and many famous 
picture-galleries, notably that of Dresden, were founded by 
eighteenth-century princes. But if the plastic arts languished, 
it was far otherwise with literature and music. Soon after 
1750 German literature entered on its most brilliant period. 
Lessing, Herder, Schiller, Goethe-great artists, and great 
critics of their own art-are only the most eminent of the 
many world-renowned and immortal men of letters who 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE CONQUEST OF GERMANY 


THREE years after the death of Frederick the Great came the 
outbreak of the French Revolution; and the calculations of 
every statesman in Europe were at once upset. It soon 
became clear that the Revolution could not be confined to 
France, for not only did the views of the revolutionaries 
arouse lively sympathy in other lands, but the French them- 
selves called upon all peoples to cast off the yoke of their 
oppressors and promised to help them in their struggle for 
liberty. It was inevitable that the German princes should 
look askance at the movement. It threatened their own 
authority; indeed, the rising against Joseph II. in the Nether- 
lands was partly caused by the example of France. Moreover, 
through the abolition of feudalism by the French National 
Assembly many German nobles with lands in Alsace were 
deprived of rights which, it was urged, had been guaranteed 
by France in the Treaty of Westphalia. Austria had special 
ground for concern, the Queen of France being the Emperor's 
sister; and it was not long before appeals for interven- 
tion began to reach the court of Vienna. And as time went 
on, other motives became powerful in Germany. France fell 
into utter confusion. Her new constitution worked badly. 
Financial ruin seemed imminent. The country was full of 
intrigues and plots. The army was disorganized and 
mutinous; most of its officers had fled to Germany. Was 
not France even as Poland, a helpless prey to the first who 
should attack her? 
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Convention sumlTIoned to draw up a republican constitu- 
tion. There seemed nothing to check the invaders. But 
they were badly led: their commander-in-chief was the 
Duke of Brunswick, an old man, whose natural want of 
resolution was made worse by his disapproval of the whole 
enterprise. Moreover, there was great jealousy between 
the allies, the Prussians being annoyed at the smallness of 
the force put into the field by the Austrians. Bad weather 
added to the difficulties of the army, and on 20th September 
it had advanced only as far as Valmy in the Argonne, where 
its flank was threatened by a French army under General 
Dumouriez. Despite his advantage in numbers, Brunswick 
refused to assault the French position; the invaders had 
rather the worse of a vigorous cannonade; the French were 
re-inforced; and the allies' general made the check a pretext 
for retreating to Lorraine. 
Though in itself but a small affair, the cannonade of VaInlY 
ranks as one of the decisive battles of European history. 
It repelled the invasion of France. It secured the Revolution 
from foreign interference. And it filled the young soldiers 
of France with an enthusiasm and confidence which swept 
all before them. Before the year was out the battle of 
J emappes had placed all Belgium in the hands of the French, 
and an army from Alsace had marched northwards, taken 
Mainz and Frankfurt, and conquered nearly all Germany 
west of the Rhine. It was significant that the victorious 
troops were generally welcomed by the people of the districts 
they invaded. 
The French successes were maintained in the following 
years. After the execution of Louis XVI., early in 1793, 
Britain, Holland, and Spain took up arms against the republic. 
The dreadful days of the Reign of Terror followed; but despite 
the efforts of half Europe and the convulsions of their own 
country J the French armies never met with a decisive defeat. 
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 froln a sh
lrc 
in thl- fin..ll division of Poland \\"hieh the r
volt had mcl(J(.. 
ccrtain. But Frederick "ïlliam m..ldl pt..tc. \vith ....rane, 
and besto\\'ing his undi \"HIed at t n tion on Pol nd \\ ,1" abl · 
once more to g..lÍn a consiòpr J.bl" acc "-ion of territor), in 
eluding \V'arSc.l\v. Austri..l \\"on 'r
t Galicia \\.ith r
lC \\"; 
tIll.. brcd-test extent of 1..1nd fèl1 as usual t l{ussia. l'hus, 
in 17 5, the indcpcnd 'nee of I oJ.lnd \\ ..t.... tot.. 11 t..:\tin
ui
ht:d. 
Though l-Iolland ...uu.l SpJ.in, d" \, ell s Jrussia, \\ ere no\ 
at pCd.ce \\"ith l
ranc , Au
trid ,uncI) continued the strugg1e. 
In 179h thl' Archdllk Ch..1rlt-
 \von 
()1I1l. cun"idl'r,lhlt
 victuries 
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in south Germany. Meanwhile, however, the young general, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, had been put over the French army 
in Italy-his first independent command. In a wonderful 
campaign he drove the Austrians out of LOlnbardy, pursued 
thelll across the Alps, and even threatened Vienna. In her 
extremity Austria was glad to escape with the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, whereby she abandoned her possessions in the 
Netherlands and Italy, though as some compensation Napoleon 
handed over to her most of the lands of the republic of Venice, 
which he had just seized. As for Germany, the French were 
confirmed in their possession of the left bank of the Rhine, and 
it was decided that a congress should be held at Rastadt 
to settle. how the dispossessed German princes should be 
indemnified. 
Austria did not long sit still under her humiliation. In 
1797 France turned her attention to the overthrow of Britain, 
her one remaining enemy. Various plans for invasion having 
miscarried, Napoleon in the following year made his disastrous 
expedition to Egypt. In his absence Austria ventured to 
renew the struggle, encouraged by the active assistance of 
Russia. A French advance in south Germany was success- 
fully countered by the Archduke Charles; while the brilliant 
strategy of the Russian general Suvóroff forced the French 
to evacuate nearly the whole of north Italy. But when, 
at the request of the Austrians, the Russians transferred 
their forces to Switzerland, they met with reverses and 
narrowly escaped disaster. Thinking that his aBies were not 
supporting him properly, the Tsar soon afterwards withdrew 
from the Coalition. 
Towards the end of 1799 Napoleon returned to France. 
Next year, after his famous march over the Great St Bernard, 
he beat the Austrians at Marengo and recovered his hold on 
Lombardy. Some months later, Moreau's victory at Hohen- 
linden, near Munich, shattered Austrian hopes in south 
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Gerllld.ny. Early in I8uI th" \\"ar \\ dS C'lh)t>d h tht" P '(lC of 
Lunévillc. \ustricl hd.Ù to forgu part of \ e:nt.ti(.i, but th 'r\\ 1
 
no inlportant trdnsfcr
 of territory \\' 'r " nld.d '. 
The Congres
 f Rastldt hdÙ been broken up b the 
recent hostilities, but its \\"ork \'"dS no\v continueJ h 
conlmittcc of the Dict, \\ hieh \,"as cntir ly undt r the in- 
fluence of N,-lpolcon. In 18u3 it plluli",h'<1 its d. "i",j ns. 
The territorial arrd.ngenlcnt'i of G -nUtU1Y \\' 'r " turn '() up
ide 
do\\'n. \11 the ecclesiastical principtditil'S LAcept three \\'cre 
secularized and given to 5tatcs \vhich h(ul 
uf cr d by th 
14'rencb (.tnncxations. ..\ sirrúlar fate b .fell n 'arly dll the 
free citie
, only six retd.ining their ind 'pendence. 'h 
greatest shd.re of the spoil fell to \ustria .Blot \ aria, and ,lbo\ " 
all J>russia, \vhù added to her dominions th. bishoprics of 
I Iildcshcinl, l'adcrborn, and 
Iün
tcr, \\ ith oth 'r tlnds of 
lesser note, thereby ßdining a Vd
t accession of po\\"r in 
north-\\cst Gerlnany. l:;'or the loss uf forty- ,j ht squ..lrc Iniles 
she \\tas, in fact, conlp 
 lsated by some t\\"u hundred and forty. 
I n another \va y, too, 11 -ar inllu once \, 
 iner '
ed, for th 
 
gre
t ecclesiastics had a!\\'tlys supported u
tria, and n \\ 
tht. V..lst majority of the G
rIn..ln princes \\"cre }>rotcst lilts, 
d.nd looked to thl' 1 I.uhcnzollcrns T tlther tlh111 the I ld.bsburs
 
as the ICd.ders of Gerlnan y. 
'fhe })iet achieved mor 
 than it cont '111p1..lt 'd. It d -dlt 
th(> dc..lth-blo\\ of thl
 1 Ioly ]{oIl1cin I
111pirl'. !4"r..u1ci. II. 
kept his title for t.lnuthcr year or t\Vl : but in Ibt'" \\'hen 

clpolc()11 bCCd.111C Elup -rOT of the l;'rcn h, he prcp..lrLtl or 
its loss by assull1Íng the styl' of EUlpclur uf Austria. f11 ' 
01<.1 Empire' \V.. S dt its t.lst gasp, dnd the IlCÀt \\ ..ir ruincd c.l 
chance of its recovery. 
\Vhile th ' Cuntin 'Iltal stat's bad ht 'cn 111l1h.int"-l \\Oar, 
uflcrin 
deIl"
ts, and 
jgning trc..ltil
, rit..lin 11..1(1 
h....u.lil , ,uld on 
the \\ hulè succl
ssfully. 1l1aint..lin'( 1 t h' stl ugglt
 3
..1Ïll
t 
France. 'fhe pCdce uf .. \11Jicn
, \\'hich 
hl' 
ibJlL'd ill lðo , 
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was nothing more than a truce; and next year war again 
broke out. Napoleon's plans for the invasion of England 
were foiled by skilful strategy at sea, and by- the formation 
of yet another coalition against him. The indefatigable 
diplomacy of Pitt induced Austria and Russia again to take 
up arms. Prussia, anxious to avoid all risks, temporized 
until it was too late. For in the autumn of 1805 Napoleon 
invaded south Germany, dexterously surrounded the Austrian 
general Mack, and forced him to surrender at VIm with 
30,000 men. Then, advancing into Austrian territory, he 
occupied Vienna, and after a rapid march forward met 
the main forces of the allies at Austerlitz in Moravia. 
The battle was one of Napoleon's most brilliant victories. 
The Emperor at once opened negotiations, and obtained 
peace by the Treaty of Pressburg. Austria of course 
lost territory in both Italy and Germany, and recognized 
the title of king bestowed by Napoleon on the rulers 
of Bavaria and Würtemberg, who with the Grand Duke of 
Baden, were declared to be independent sovereigns. A few 
months later Napoleon founded the Confederation of the 
Rhine, a league of sixteen states of south and central Germany, 
where the little principalities and the cities were U mediatized," 
that is, declared subject to one or other of the members of 
the Confederation. These were virtually vassals of Napoleon, 
whom they expressly recognized as their protector. At the 
same time they renounced allegiance to the Holy Roman 
Empire. Francis II. showed more respect for facts than 
most of his predecessors had done, and on 6th August, 1806, 
he formally laid down the imperial crown and proclaimed 
that the Empire had ceased to exist. Thus, unhonoured and 
unwept, the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation came 
to its end. Germany no longer possessed even a nominal 
uni ty. 
A day or two later war broke out between Napoleon and 
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till' one (
l'llndll st
lt\' tl1,lt Scen1 'ù Celp lbl' f I ,i
l1n hi
 
pr()grc
s. ror tell yc
s !)rusSld. h ill pur
ul'd &l c&lutiuu
 &lnd 
sclfi..,h pulicy, kct1>illb cl '&lr of ho
tiliti S \'with l.'r&lll L, &lnd 
trying t illcrcc.lse h 'f tcrritoriLs. "h.. h,lll been vcr 
UCCL'SS- 
ful, and th
lnk
 t the partitiun
 of 1 ollnù and th 'chc.lng .. 
of I80J hl'r dUlninion
 ,\ 're half ..is tlfgc clg&lil1 as thf'Y hLlÙ 
becn at the dCc.lth of Frederick the rCdt. l
ut h 'r str 'ngth 
hlld rc,-llly declined. ller unheroic policy h,ld injurctl I cr 
prestige f:lbroad. 
tlny of her n '\V 
ubjc ts \\ erc rc
dy to 
rcLel. l."rcdcrick \\TilliJ.ffi II. liad IH:glc,tcd the IndllCl. 
and fail 'd to IlIJ.Ïntain J.deq Uc.lte over ight of th ' LlùlJ1ini
tr c.l- 
tioll. I-lis son, l
lcdcrich. \\,illi&lffi I 11., \vho bLcanlc king in 
1797, hc.ld a higher scn')e of public tIu t y; but II . \\O..IS \\ oct nil y 
\VLlnting in deci
ion and constitutiondlly uIld.ble to tru
t his 
Ininisters. The result \V
 thc.lt the l)ru
sidl1 stdt '-nlachinc 
\vorked badly. It hdd no nlotive p \vcr ap
lrt froln the king, 
Lind the kinh lacked force of \vill dnd fi:-..ity of purpo::'L. 
l)rus
id's gains in 1 03 hLU.l b' '11 the rc\\ ard of h 'r 
ingloriuus attitude to\vLirds Frd.l1cc. 
C\ crthcl '

 })1 u
idn 
stateSll1en soon beC&.l111C ncrvou
 clbuut };
lpUlCOIl'S d.- 
sign
, cSI ccidlly \vhcn, 011 the rcnt:\\Oal of his \\\lr \\ ith 
13ritain, he Idiù lhlnd
 un l-tIno\"cr. J n 1005 . ho\\ cver, 
despite the prc

ure of l{u
si
l, l
rcd 'rich. \\ illic.UIl rcfu:5l.d 
to join the COLilitioll. It \\ dS a Tri '\"oU' blunder, <<.C) h' 
hinlSl'lf 
oùn fuund. I Ie \V
lS ..lroused t S 'ns · of the con- 
tClnpt intu \\.hil.:h l)russic.l hJ.d tJ.lll'11 \\.hLn thl' rrl'nch truop
 
coolly violat'd the ncutrc.dity of ,,\f1
ù&lch, d priucip&llit} 
bclonging to the IIohcIl ollerns. But \- CIl 1l0\'w h' \uuh.l 
not take the bull by the horns; c.lud th' outCOIlH:' 0 .in 
illtcrvÍe\v \vith the 1 sar \\ ,-IS Inerely ..L thrcdt t N
tp()lL-on 
thLit unlc
5 he c.lcccpteJ Pru

i.ln lucdi(ltioll \\ ithin d. month, 
\\par \vould L' (1 ' ldICù. 
rhe l)russi
111 'IlV y, JlaUIf\\lt/, {>'lhjp I HI t(('a
hcry. 
\\tlsteJ tnuch titnc before òl'livering this ultiIlldtUlll to the 
19 
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French Elnperor, who was then in l\Ioravia. He was sent 
back to Vienna, where he was fooled by Napoleon's foreign 
minister, Talleyrand. A few days later came the news of 
Austerlitz. Haugwitz hastened to convey to Napoleon his 
sovereign's congratulations, and shortly afterwards, yielding 
to the peremptory demands of the French Emperor, he signed 
the Treaty of Schönbrunn. Napoleon promised to give 
Hanover to Prussia if the latter would surrender Clcves to 
France and Ansbach to Bavaria and n1ake an alliance with 
hin1self. It was a cunning proposal, for its acceptance would 
cause enmity between Prussia and England, who had been 
on the point of coming to an understanding. Frederick 
William did not approve of what his minister had done, and 
tried to 0 btain modifications of the terms of the treaty. 
But Napoleon let it be seen that Prussia must either accept it 
or fight him, and she accepted it. 
There is evidence that Napoleon had already resolved to 
overthrow Prussia. At all events, he at once began to inflict 
insult after insult on his new ally. French troops encroached 
on Prussia's lands in Westphalia. When Frederick William 
tried to form a North German Confederation-a plan sug- 
gested by Napoleon-he found hÌ1nself opposed at every 
turn by the French. And finally he learned that Napoleon 
had promised to give back Hanover to England. With 
the boldness of desperation, Frederick William mobilized 
his arlny, and demanded the withdrawal from Germany of 
all French troops. 
The decision roused much enthusiasm in Prussia. Yet to 
an unprejudiced observer, her prospects were not bright. 
She entered the field a year too late. Austria was bleeding 
from the wounà of ...-'\usterlitz and refused to move. Russia 
was indeed still at war with France, but it would be SOlne 
tin1e before her troops could reach central Germany in any 
strength. Of the German states" only Saxony and Weimar 
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red to J}russia, and th('ir 20, m(\11 \\" 'rr hop '1

ly 
over\\.clghted by the )(),OO \\ ith \\"holn tht ]
h ni
h n- 
fed
rati()n \va
 V1c.d ('<I to ,",upport 1\apolt'on. herr" \\:15. 
of conr
e, th " f uu 11:-; I)lll

lan 1.flny, and 111 it tht" PllI""....i.tn 
lpad 'rs htld till' ulInu
l confiden . J 
ut tl1 tlnn\" h,ltl pttid 
the pcnalty fur its victori s under l
'rcdcrick 1 \V
 s tttkcn 
for granted that r"rcdcrick's methode; "9crc infa.lIible. Th. 
organi ation and equipment of th"' troops r "main -ad as th \)" 
\vere in Frederick's dtlYS. IIis tactics and 
tratcgy \\.cr 
blindly \vorshipped by thp Prussian gcneral5. 1'he si nifi- 
cancc of the recent victories of F'rt nce ".,1'" ( ltogether isn )red : 
the reforms and innovations of Napoleon \\ 
r d "
pis "d. 
And evcn if the Inilittlry 4..luthoriti' of Prussid. htH} b" 'n 
alivp to thp needs of t hl- till1 \ it i
 doubtful \vheth 'r their 
hcterogcncoue; army, held togéthcr b) a. hrutal di"ciplinf', 
more accustomed to the pJIade-ground than to the b ttl '-fi ld, 
and led by gcnertlls of Incdiocrc ttll---nts, could ha\' 
 achi 'v 'ò 
much against the enthusitlstic veteran" of France, comn1tlnded 
a 
 they \vcrc by a grca t gcni u
. 
fhe l}russian commandpr-in-chicf \\",le; the S
lmc I l1kc 01 
]
runl.\\vick \\"ho htlÙ faileù so Ini') 'rably in I"'"C _. Thuu Th h · 
had onl about 130,000 men in thp fielJ agJ.ins }.:apol' )n's 
200,000 it \vas resolved to ttlke thp offensi\'
. I
ut I
runs\\ ich. 
\\"i th chd.ractcristic caution helù btlCk part of hi
 forc 

 : 
o 
that after much confused marching and counter-marchin th' 
l"}russian troops \\"cr 
 scattercd ov 'r a \\iùc front in Thuringit\. 

Ican\vhile, Napol('on, \\"I1l) kn \V c
actlr \\"httt h 11 \\\1I1t "' 1 t 
do anù ho\\' to do it, had push('d for\\'ard thr"c 
tr ng colulnn 
to\vtlrds th 11 south-\\ --.st corner of StlXony, hi
 UbjL" t L in to 
s('paratc thC' StlXUns fron1 th"' l'russians "lod thr ten th-' 
l}ru
siLln line of retreat. I
 ,Cor lung Brun \\"ick found hill1
 ,If 
in ditTìculties. I [is f;ldvanccd corp
 \\"crc he
tt 'n ..it 
 "hll'i7 Ilind 

aalfclù, and he ordered a general r'tirenlcnt Jll Ntllllnhur . 
Thp French h,n1 pu
hed on 
o f.lst that l
f1l11",\\il.k'" t1,lnh.s 
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were already in danger, and Prince Hohenlohe, with 5 0 ,000 
men, was directed to hold the plateau to the north-west of 
Jena to cover the \vithdrawal of the main army. The prince, 
however, thinking only of retreat, neglected to guard the 
approaches to his position, and on the morning of October 
14th was amazed to find that the French had occupied the 
heights commanding the plateau and that he was being 
attacked on three sides. Though outnumbered by two to 
one, the Prussians fought bravely for a time; but the furious 
attacks of the French were irresistible, and presently Rohen- 
lohe's force broke into headlong rout, just as substantial 
reinforcements arrived on the field. Simultaneously, the 
duke of Brunswick was meeting with an even worse calamity. 
On retreating from Auerstädt he unexpectedly found his 
way blocked by a French force under Marshal Davoust. 
Brunswick had 50,000 men to the enemy's 27,000; but all 
his efforts to break through were foiled; he himself was 
killed; the daring French even threatened to surround the 
Prussians; and the king, who had taken cornmand, resolved 
to fall back on Rohenlohe's army. But when he retired, 
he soon met that corps in utter disorder, which at once 
spread to his own men. Pursued by the dashing cavalry 
leader, Murat, the Prussian army lost all its discipline and 
morale. Sixteen thousand surrendered at Erfurt. An action 
at Halle gave the French the passage of the Elbe; and at 
Prenzlau the remainder of I-Iohenlohe's men laid down their 
arms. Strong fortresses like Spandau, Magdeburg, and 
Rameln fell with scarcely a show of resistance. Davoust 
took Berlin, and only thirteen days after Jena, Napoleon 
made a triumphal entry into the capital. 
Here and there, it is true, Prussia's disgrace ,vas relieved 
by deeds of valour. General Blücher, whu had leù the cavalry 
at Auerstädt, maùe an honourable retreat to l_übeck, where 
he surrendered only when his ammunition was exhausted. 
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Some of the' Silesi.ln fortn.. 
t
 held out bra\ ely; I
olb orb' 
to"), madt" d IH'roic r '
isLlnc. und 'r '.ljor In 'i
 '11'111; 
nd 
[),.ur ig did III t f.tli till thc fo1Jo\vin h 
pring. l
llt, (n f h 
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Brunswick, and a great part of Hanover. In 1810 Napoleon 
annexed to France the \vhole of the German coast as far as 
l"üheck. The princes of the Rhenish Confederation \vere 
bound to him hand and foot. The king of Prussia trembled 
at his nod. Opposition or criticism from lesser persons 
was sternly punished, as when in 1806 a bookseller of Nürn- 
berg, Palm by name, was executed for selling a pamphlet 
called" Germany in her deep Humiliation." There seemed 
nothing to prevent the conqueror frOlTI seizing the \vhole 
land ,vhenever he thought good. 
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AT first, a
 \VC ha\"
 srcn most Gennans had hcen inclined 
to \vplcomc Napoleon. T}ll're can he no douht that th 
rcorgani7ation of Germany "as on th \\ hol" bencfici,ll to 
th people. Th. p "tty counts and kni yIlt.. \vho lost th .ir 
indepcndence had often h 'cn tyrannical rulers; th{\ 'ccl si- 
astical principalitil..s had hcen notoriously b
lCk\vard in their 
mcthods of govcrnment. Th stat in th' nf 
d 'ration 
of the Rhin -, fclt the influence of the bLSt fruits of the l;'rench 
Revolution; in many, the relics of f 'udal ism began to dic:- 
appear, and the:' judicia] and lcgal system \\
 5 reformed 1n 
the lines of the recently pub]i
hed où N,lpoll'on. \ f't 
there gradually arose a feeling f patriotic r 'ntm ant at thp 
humiliation<; inflicted on G "rmany by a forei n ]
mperor. 
The Grrmans had never quit
 forgotten that thc,- \\'cr l 
nation; hitherto th;o idea h
ld po

r
 - I no political si nifi- 
cance; but no\\ th're a\\oke a d 

ir for a united crman 
state. . It is possibl to su ge
t variou" ran for this 
changp of mood. l'h
 disapprar,lnc(' of the lloly ({oman 
Enlpirr mad( p
ltriot
 of Inan \\ h h
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national rIsIng had broken out against French dOinination, 
likewise made a great impression in Germany. But such 
cut-and-dried explanations never go to the heart of d. great 
popular lllovelnent. It is perhaps wise not to attC111pt an 
analysis of cause and motives, and to be content with the 
undoubted fact that a spirit of national enthusiasm suddenly 
passed like a mighty wind through Germany, and filled her 
with long dormant aspirations. 
The centre of the movement was Prussia. In the hour 
of her deepest need, she was able to command the services 
of several men of remarkable gifts of both character and mind, 
men who saw why she had fallen and how she might rise 
up again. Of these the greatest unquestionably was the 
Freiherr l{arl vom und zum Stein. Like Inost of the heroes 
of the Prussian struggle for liberation, he was not of Prussian 
birth. But though he was a native of Nassau, his admiration 
of Frederick the Great led him to enter the Prussian govern- 
ment service, and vvhen war broke out with Napoleon he was 
Minister of Trade and Customs. In the dark days after 
J ena, his never-ceasing advocacy of drastic reforms provoked 
Frederick Willianl to dismiss him; but when peace was 
made, he was recognized as indispensable and recalled to be 
the chief lVlinister of State. Stein saw that Prussia had 
been too dependent on the king. The people had no share 
in the government, few of them even served in the army. 
In the nature of the case, they could take little interest in 
the State; and if the king, the officials, and the army met 
with disaster, they were unable to come to the rescue. It 
was therefore Stein's aim to enlist the Prussian people in 
the work of Prussian regeneration. They were to co-operate 
in the government of the country. The old traditions of 
Prussia should be broken: she Inust be more than the best- 
arined and most carefully administered state of Germany: 
she must become the hOine of a free and patriotic people, and 
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social and political inequality. He supplemented Stein's 
liberation of the peasants by allowing them to become inde- 
pendent owners of their holdings, though only, it is true, 
at the price of surrendering to their erst\vhile lords a large 
part of the land they had previously been allo\ved to use. 
But his greatest services to Prussia were the reform of her 
financial system, and the removal of many irksome restrictions 
on trade and industry. 
If Stein gave the Prussian people a mind for revolt, and 
I-Iardenberg the means to pay for it, the credit for putting 
\veapons into their hands belongs Inainly to Scharnhorst. 
Like Hardenberg, he was a Hanoverian by birth; it was 
not till 1801 that he entered the service of Prussia; but he 
"vas one of the few Prussian commanders who came with 
credit out of the calamities of 1806 and 1807. He was aided 
in his work by the great strategist Gneisenau, and had the 
enthusiastic sympathy of the dashing cavalry leader Blücher; 
whose soul was consumed with unquenchable hatred of 
Napoleon. The ideal of all these men was a national army, 
in which every Prussian subject was liable to serve. 'fhe 
professional force \vas abolished; foreigners were no longer 
allowed to enlist. The new army was to be held together by 
patriotisln, and the savage discipline of Frederick William I. 
was modified. Of course the treaty with France stood in the 
way of the reformers. But it was easily evaded: Prussia 
never had more than 42,000 Inen under arlns at one time; 
but as soon as a recruit was adequateJy trained, he was sent 
hOlne on leave, and his place taken by another. Thus, by 
1813, Prussia had 150,000 soldiers, perhaps not troops of the 
best quality, but much more dangerous than the victims of 
Jena. At the san1e time, the study of Napoleon's Inethods 
delivered the Prussian leaders of the misconceptions regarding 
equipment, tactics, and strategy which had caused the collapse 
of 1806. 
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growing enthusiasm for liberty had affected even Austria. 
There Count Stadion, a minister of enlightened views, was 
trying to bring people and government into closer relations 
and to reform the army on lines similar to t.hose followed 
by Scharnhorst in ]
russia. In 1809 a popular rising in the 
Tyrol gave the signal for war. After Austerlitz the Tyrolese 
had been handed over to Bavaria. Many of their cherished 
institutions had been abolished, and the authority of their 
beloved priests greatly restricted by their new masters; 
and, under their brave leaders Andreas Hofer, an innkeeper, 
and Josef Speckbacher, they made a skilful and spirited bid 
for freedom, driving the French and Bavarians from the land, 
and repelling several attelnpted invasions. But the main 
Austrian arlnies were less successful. Their advance into 
south Germany found the French unprepared; but the 
Austrian generals altogether failed to use their advantage; 
they were met by Napoleon in Bavaria, and, out-manæuvred 
and defeated in several actions, were driven back to their 
own territory. When, however, after occupying Vienna, 
Napoleon assayed to cross the Danube, he met with a severe 
reverse at the hands of the Archduke Charles. This-the 
battle of Aspern-was Napoleon's first defeat in the open 
field, and naturally aroused great joy in Austria and in the 
breasts of all patriotic Germans. But a few days later, 
having been strongly reinforced, he repeated his attempt 
with success, and the hard-fought battle of Wagram ended 
in the retreat of the Austrians. Soon afterwards the Peace 
of Vienna deprived the conquered Empire of yet more terri- 
tory. The Tyrolese were put down, and Hofer was taken 
and shot. 
The Prussian patriots gnashed their teeth at the sight of 
Austria's misfortunes. Frederick William had refused to 
raise a finger to help. Efforts had indeed been made to excite 
a rebellion in north Germany. A Colonel Dörnberg had 
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Baltic provinces. On 30th December, acting \vithout any 
orders, he concluded with the Russians the Convention of 
Tauroggen, \V-herein he declared hinlself neutral. 1Iacdonald 
and his French troops had consequently to retreat, and the 
Russians entered East Prussia. 
Frederick William disowned Y orck's action; but all his 
subjects applauded it, and for the next few weeks took the 
bit between their teeth. Stein, who had of late been in 
Russia, was sent by the Tsar to Königsberg, ostensibly to 
organize the government of East and West Prussia, really 
to excite feeling against Napoleon. His presence kindled 
immense enthusiasm. The assemblies of East and W e
t 
Prussia .called the manhood of these provinces to arms, and 
voted the necessary supplies. The Prussian kingdom was 
now so deeply compromised that chastisement from Napoleon 
was inevitable; and Frederick William, convinced at last 
that the Tsar would help him, came to the conclusion that he 
might as well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. He had 
left Berlin and gone to Breslau, where he was further away 
from French garrisons. Early in February the young men 
of Prussia who had not served in the army were invited to 
form regiments of volunteers. The appeal was joyfully 
welcomed, but there \vas no official statement concerning 
the enemy who was to be fought; and Napoleon, it seems, 
thought that the new troops would be used for France against 
the Tsar. But towards the end of February, wearisome 
negotiations ended in a treaty between Russia and Prussia. 
Both powers were to unite in driving Napoleon from Germany, 
and Prussia was to be restored to her boundaries of 1806 
or their equivalent. Then the king threw off the mask. 
The whole manhood of Prussia was called to arms. Those 
who belonged neither to the army nor to a volunteer corps 
must serve in the Landwehr, or D1ilitia, unless they were 
under seventeen or over forty, when they were enrolled in 
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to run any risks; at the beginning of 1813 he had declared 
for neutrality; and now he put forward proposals for peace 
and offered his f!1ediation, hinting that Austria would support 
his suggestions by force. Sooner than alienate Austria, 
the allies agreed to Metternich's terms, favourable as they 
were to the French. Napoleon, however, refused them. 
He was encouraged not only by his own campaign, but also 
by the success c:f the French in north Germany, and he hoped 
to crush the allies quickly and then turn against Austria. 
But Metternich saw through his plan; and when in August 
the war was resumed, Austria joined the ranks of Napoleon's 
enemIes. 
The intervention of Austria sealed the fate of the French. 
The allies had three armies in the field. A force of Prussians, 
Russians and Swedes-for Sweden had joined the allies- 
\vas covering Berlin; in Silesia were 100,000 men under 
Blücher, whose strategy was dictated throughout by 
Gneisenau; on the Elbe, just inside Bohemia, was the largest 
army of the three, consisting mostly of Austrians. The 
French, as usual, took the offensive; but General von Bülow, 
at the battle of Grossbeeren, beat back an advance on Berlin; 
and when Napoleon himself marched agai
st Blücher, the 
army from Bohemia crossed the mountains and struck at 
Dresden. The Emperor hurried back, won a victory outside 
the Saxon capital, and drove the defeated force over the 
frontier. Meanwhile, however, Marshal Macdonald was 
beaten by Blücher at the Katzbach in Silesia; and a little 
later the famous Ney, making a further effort to reach Berlin, 
was worsted by Bülow at Dennewitz. 
These events had much influence on the lesser German 
states. The allies guaranteed to the members of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine their independence and their territories, 
with the result that early in October Bavaria declared in their 
favour. About the same time they began a vigorous offensive. 
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rapid advance of the victors, and th Jo prematur blo\\'ing-up 
of the bridge over thl' ]
I
ter 'causC'd the 10.5 to tIll' J"'rcnch 
of In
ny Ii\ cs and thous..lnd
 of pri",on -rs. 
Th 
 defcated arlny had no chance of Inalin a st,lnd 
till it \vas b..iCk in l-;'r..1Ilcc. n 
 b) on' thc JerIndn stdt 
 
turned a Tainst N..lpo]con. 'fh cavalry of th' aJlil'5 clung 
to th hpcls of hi
 army. \. \..t the l;rC'nch nt"\'cf lo
t thl-ir 
disciplin 
 and morale, ,lnd at I L111:1U, \\'hcr
 a fore of ,,\ustrians 
and 13avarians tri
d to ut thl'ln oft, the) - '-oily "\vcpt th air 
road clear. Though tht' Frt-nch ]O

 -s \\'ere l'nor I110U", it 
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was a good if small army that Napoleon led over the river 
at Mainz. 
In the closing days of 1813 the allies crossed the Rhine, 
and invaded France in two columns, Blücher marching 
through Nancy to the upper Marne, Schwarzenberg across 
the plateau of Langres. The progress of the Austrians was 
slow, largely by reason of the views of Metternich, who 
dreaded above all an increase in the power of Russia, and so 
did not wish to beat Napoleon too severely. But his offer 
to leave the French the left bank of the Rhine was rejected 
by Napoleon himself; and though the Emperor, after a 
defeat at the hands of Blücher, soon consented to the renewal 
of negotiations, these too proved abortive. For Napoleon, 
making skilful use of the 70,000 men at his disposal, won a 
series of brilliant successes, first against Blücher, then against 
Schwarzenberg. Nothing decisive was achieved; but the 
Emperor was encouraged to hope for complete victory and to 
break off the negotiations. Blücher, however, was reinforced, 
and beat off a further attack of Napoleon's, while Schwarzen- 
berg pushed forward with more resolution and inflicted one 
or two severe blows on the French. A last move by the 
despairing Emperor against the allies' communications 
failed to turn them from their purpose: after easily defeating 
the small French forces before Paris, they entered the city 
on 31st March. 
Napoleon immediately afterwards abdicated and was sent 
to Elba. France was treated mercifully, and allowed to 
keep her frontiers of 1791. A European congress met at 
Vienna to settle the territorial division of the rest of Europe. 
It was not long before the diplomatists at Vienna found 
themselves at variance. Particularly difficult was the ques- 
. tion of Poland. Russia claimed the lion's share of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, which Napoleon had set up; and Prussia, 
threatened by the Russian demands with the permanent loss 
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of some of her IJoli
h lancl
, c:xpccteù t be cUlnp 'n
dt 'd b 
large acccs
ions of territory in G -rIHan). Th ÎIns of b th 
l)o\vers \vere OppOS -ad by \ustrid. l'h
 
ituJ.tioll b 'C
lm sra'\e 
\vhen l\lctternich succeeded in making \\ ith ]
ritain and 
]-;'rancc a secret tre,lty for tl1 dcfcc1t of tl1 (lmbition
 of th · 
1"sar and 14redcrick \\ illian1. But all jcal USif'S ""CIC for ottcn 
\vhen nc\\"s arriv 'd th,lt :\llPolcon h..ld tlndcd in l;"rdl1c \ Itc.ld 
been received \vith l.l1thusi
lsn1, and \''',lS ag,lin r 'co 'nil JoJ ,lS 
1
lnpcror. l
ritd.in, l)ru

i
t I
ussi" ,lnd \u
tri..l ilnOlcdi,ltely 
dccldIcd \var on him, dnd wldcrtook to put 0, 0 men into 
th field" 
l
y June th for c .s of -'ritain, Prussic.l, ,lntl 
 'ver,ll sm,llicr 
statt:s \vcre in BelgiuIn. N dPolcon rt.1o
ol\ cd tl (t tach. t lit.. In 
before the .i \ ustri,lns dnd l<u
""idn
 could CUnl " \\ i thin C';trikin6 
di
tance. \\7ith \\ondcrful sp '--d clnd s" r' 'Y h ' conc -ntrd.t ' 
a large arn1Y around l
ed.ulnont (nu\v in 'lgiunl) and 'lau- 
beuge, his obj ect being to a

,lÎl the J )nl

idns fir
t, anrl dri \ e 
then1 away frOITI the 13ritish. 'fhe ptln \\.c.l
 ne
 rly successful, 
for the suddenness of his struk 's took his foes altog 10th 'r by sur- 
pri
e. After forcing bd.k th 
 j)russi,ll1 
ldvdnc'd I sts near 
Charleroi, he nl(;t J31iicher's l11ain ,lrnlV at 1 i ny, dcfcdtcd 
it, and, a
 11 " thought, ùro\ e it to\\.,lrds 1\, mnr. :\Iean\\ hi) ., 
ho\\ ever, 1\ 'y had b ' '11 held in check b) th . l
riti
h a 
uJ.trc 
Brd
, sOlne Inil 10S to the \\" 'st. \\ ell in ,t 11 \\"J.S tlnl
 gi\.cn tin1 · 
to conccntr,lte hi
 scattcred deLl 'llIl1t'nt
, ..lnd h' \\.dS ahle, 
\vhen the n
\\.s uf 1 igny rcachcJ hiln, to rctir . ,Llong tll -. In,lin 
road to Brussels. Ndpoll'on's pttn \\ c.l
 con
l'qu 'ntly foiled, 
for the I )russi,lns had retrcJ.t .d north\\ dId' t \, 
l vrL, \\ hcrc 
they \\l'rc still in a po
itiol1 to join h,lnd' \\.ith th Jo British. 
Thi<;, ,lS 
dl th. \\"urld h.nU\\.s, they did H1 t h. c.lft 'rnoon of 
18th June, durinb tIlt' b,lttl 'of \\ ,lh.rI 0 
tI}(1 ther Job l ul1\ t.1 tt'd 
a French r"\ 'rs" into ,ll1 Vl'r\\ lu'lrninb di"",l'-)tt..r. llt'fe hc.1S 
bcen l"ndl
ss contro\. 'rs)" c.l
 to tl1 - pd.rt pltl)'cd b the I)russiJ.ll
 
in JLtcrmining the result. It i
 ,l rdtlh..1or idle di-;pute. \\ t.lling- 
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ton, it seems certain, would never have fought. at Waterloo 
had he not counted on the arrival of the Prussians. If they 
had not come, the French would probably have been severely 
repulsed, but in all likelihood a strategic retreat by the British 
would have followed. The truth is that each army played 
its allotted part; and if the Prussians won little glory in the 
battle, they deserved high praise for their rapid and resolute 
march to Wellington's aid. 
A few days after Waterloo Paris was again in the hands of 
an enemy. Napoleon surrendered to the British, and was 
soon sent to St Helena. Once more France was handled very 
gently. By the second peace of Paris she paid an indemnity, 
and gave up a little territory. She owed it to Britain 
and Russia that the terms were so lenient. The Prussians, 
eager for revenge, were bitterly disappointed. 


NOTE TO THE MAPS ON PAGES 256 AND 280. 
It should be remembered that between 1789 and 1807 Prussia 
gained much territory which was lost in the latter year, and only 
partially recovered in 1815. Her acquisitions in 180 3, which 
\vere all taken from her four years later, are not indicated on the 
map on p. 256. 
East Friesland, inherited by Frederick the Great in 1744, was 
lost in 1807, and not recovered till 1866. Ansbach and Bayreuth, 
inherited in 1791 and lost in 1806 and 1807, were never restored. 
In the map of Germany in 1812, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
should be marked as including the country between the Vistula 
and the Bug. 
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I1IF PIUr-;CES AND TilE P \TRIOTS 


TilE return of '-; 
lpoleun to Franc - had grc ltly accelerated th 
\\'ork of the Congr 
;s of \'ïenl1d., and It canle to an end cv '11 
before the' b,lttle of \Vaterloo. For ermany its results \ver 
most disappointing. Tlte patriots had hopC'd for the \..stablish- 
lnent of a n ltion
ù state, \\ ith a strong central authority. 
13ut their aims clashed ".itb v -'ry po\\'crful interests. Th .. 
lessC'f princes had no thought f surrendcring their indep 'nd- 
enc(', \\ hich had in fart be 
n guaranteed by the alii in the 
\Vclr of Liberation. Nt'Îther J)ru

i
l nor oA\u
tri
 \\-oulù \ r 
ackno\vledgc th 
 otll ir's sup 'riority; y ,t one of th - t\VO 
Il1Ust stand al th JI h '
ld f a unit -d GerInany. 'I ,tt 'rni h, 
too, \\ ,l
 a foe of national aspir d.tions \\'hich could nul 1 JI 
gratified \\ithuut dismembering th' Austrian Empire or l-l
 
excludin6 it fronl a shelf' in Gcrmc.ln politics. fhl. othl.r 
European !)o\vers h,ld no Ò '
lre for a 
trol1 cnnan 
Llt '. 
And so it c
nle about that th' on Trcss ,
t,lblish 'c1 nothing 
morc than a Gt.'rnlan Confedcr,ltion \\"hich led a u
elt'
:::' Ii!' 
of just over hdlf a c(,ntur}. 
On p
lP'r th' n '\\' Crnl'ln }nc;titution looked vcr\ fine. 
1\11 the st,lt 
s of T 'rnlany, thirt} -nin' in nUl11b 'r, b ,Ion l'd 
to t] Ie Con federa tion. 'rherc \\ as a 1;" cd 'r II })i 't, \\. hich 
al 
at r"rankfurt-on-::\Jain v .
tt d \vith irnpr 
,
ivc po\\'l'r: it 
\vas to fi"\: th - fund Imcnt
d la\\'
 uf tl. Confcdc!rLltion to 
determine it
 foreign poli ), to ,",up 'r\;
 - th
 r\'dt'r
ll ann}, 
to I t"gntltl' thl' econoJnic r ,tltion
 hl t \\ t'l'n th' diftl'rl'nt 
2<.1) 
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states. Religious and constitutional liberty was promised 
10 the subj ects of all the lnembers of the league, and it \vas 
the duty of the Diet to see that these privileges \vere really 
conferred. 
From the first, however, the Confederation was a mockery. 
The Diet was no elective assembly, but rather a diplomatic 
congress, consisting merely of delegates appointed by the 
authorities of the different states. I ts constitution and 
powers were such that in practice it could decide scarcely 
anything of importance, and, in any event, had small 
means of enforcing its will. The presidency of the Confedera- 
tion was given to Austria, who was opposed to any increase 
of the strength of the central authority-an attitude which 
was imitated by most of the lesser states, and by Britain, 
the Netherlands, 
nd Denmark, whose kings, as rulers respect- 
ively of Hanover, Luxemburg, and Holstein, each had a 
vote in the Diet. It was thus easy for Austria to use the 
Diet for the repression of the progressive party in Germany. 
The territorial changes brought about by the war were 
likewise disappointing. The patriotic party had hoped for 
the recovery of the lands taken by France from the old German 
kingdom: but Alsace and Lorraine were left in French hands. 
Prussia, too, had to forgo a part of her former share of 
Poland; and though she received large compensations- 
notably in Saxony and the Rhineland-her gains involved 
loss to other Germans. It was generally felt that the sacrifices 
of the past three years had been out of all proportion to the 
advantages secured for Germany as a whole. 
The generation after the downfall of Napoleon is one of 
the dullest in German history. The disappointments of the 
Congress of Vienna had their effect on the spirit of the German 
people. There was naturally a desire for peace and quietness 
after the late convulsions, and few were able to keep alive 
the enthusiastic hopes which had risen so high in 1813. For 
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n1any years the. influ 'ne of '1 .tternieh remained all-po\v 'rCn1. 
l\ft "r th' battl 
 of \\ aterlo l , th(
 rg
 r IltHI prnl os "I h his 
brother-c;o\"ercigng th
 form
ltion of l Iloly \lli(rlle , ,,"ith 
vie\v to maintaining the principle's of hri",tillnity in the 
gO\ crnrn 
nt of their rcsp cti\ e stat's. Alone of th rlat 
PO\v "rs ]
rit..lÏn refused to join: and by 'lctt 
rnich, \\.ho 
soon gaincd much influence ov 
r th
 Tsar and Frt.'dpricl 
\Villiam of Prussi(l, th "principl!; of Christianity U \vcrc 
t..lkcn to mCJ.n the suppr ssion not merely of rcvolut i nary 
frc ")-thought, but of all national aspir&.l.tion' &.l.nd all 
agitation for constitutional liberty. The greatest sov r 'i ns 
of Contincnttll Europe \\'cr
 thU5 arrayerl against the pro- 
gressive party in G
rmany. Their aim \\as to protect thc 
existing order; and, as \Vc have s -} 'n, the nature of the n '''- 
Gcrman constitution, \vhich thcy had pledgcd tlu.:msel\-cs to 
uphold, fa vourcd thcir designg. 
Nevcrthele
s, German discontent soon maòe itc:;elf bearù. 
J\ desire for national unity gcn -'rally \vcnt together \\ ith 
Libcr,tl \pic\vs on gO\ ernmcnt. Such vi "\\"s \\'cre popular 
amung tl1('1 young men, especially at the universiti 5, ,,"hLrC 
they \vere preached by many profc

ors. It \vas in south 
Germany that th 
 a itation fir
t b 'came dan crous; and b }forc 
1820, Bavari,t, \\ ürtcInb "rg, and Bd-ùen had rccci\ Jd fron1 
thcir sovereigns the constitutions under \\phich they arc in -the 
main governcù to-d..lY. These triumphs of Libcralic;m eau
l"d 
no sn1all atlrln at \'icnna and Berlin, and \\ cr · soon follo\\.cd 
by a heavy countcrstrokc. In ISIS there had b · 'n forn1ed at 
the University of Jl na a patriotic society called the dcu/sch 
Bu sclzt-71sclzctj -th 
 Lea Ul' of .. crman Students-\\"hich soon 
h..lù nUI11CrOUS ß1cmbers at other unÎ\-cr"itics. The studcnts 
-noisy clud bOInbJ.Stic in the c).. pression of their \ i w -. - \\'erc 
a S Jurce of much concern t 
I 
tt "rnich In 181 they held at 
the \\ art burg a fL
ti\"c a
_ 'tnbly in comm('mortltion of Luther 
clnd uf the reCent \'-(IT of Libl"r..ltion: 
lntl. tTIL of the more 
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exuberant spirits solen1nly burned certain books of conserva- 
tive views, a copy of an unpopular police regulation, and, in 
contempt of reactionary militarism, a corporal's cane and a 
pair of the corsets worn by the Prussian Uhlans. This silly 
frolic caused a commotion throughout Europe, 2nd the Holy 
Alliance sent a formal protest to the broad-minded Grand 
Duke of Weimar, who had patronized and encouraged the 
Buysclzenschajt. Soon afterwards, unfortunately, the dramatist 
I(otzebue, a diplomatic agent of Russia, and notorious for his 
hostility towards Liberalism, was murdered by a half-crazy 
student. Thereupon, 1\1etternich called a congress of the 
ministers of the chief German states; and their nervousness 
found expression in the Karlsbad Decrees of 1819, which were 
afterwards confirmed by the Federal Diet. A strict censor- 
ship was established in all the states of the Confederation; 
the universities \vere placed under special supervision; an 
inquisitorial commission was established at Mainz to investi- 
gate and repress the revolutionary plots which were believed 
to exist; and it was declared that no state might adopt a 
constitution" incompatible with the monarchical principle." 
Some of the lesser princes resented the Karlsbad Decrees as 
an attempt to encroach on their independence; but Metter- 
nich's assurances soon pacified them. 
For the next twenty-five years, Germany remained in general 
very quiet. There was n1uch petty intrigue by the German 
states with foreign powers and one another, but there were 
no wars and no startling diplomatic victories. From time to 
time the Liberal and Nationalist party made its voice heard. 
Thus, in 1830, a successful revolution in France gave the 
signal for disturbances in many parts of Germany, and Saxony, 
Hanover, and the electorate of Hesse succeeded in winning 
a measure of constitutional liberty. In the south, very 
advanced, even republican, views found strong expression, 
bitter conflicts between the government and the representa- 
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t.:mbly breaking out in C\ CL..Ù 
tat.. ut d fuoli
h 
attelllpt by a f '\\, 
tudenls to J\.cite a ri..,ing ð.t I r
lnkfurt 
gave the IJiet a prctext for introducIng fllrth{\r rcprL...,..,ive 
nlcasurcs and instituting "l nUlnher of political pr 5Ccution
. 
I'lll' agit(ltion died do\\
, thou h in 1837 all rm.lny \\a
 
gr 
dtly 'xciteù by the fdlnous s 'v 'n prof ->

ors f Iüttil1 r 'n. 
Göttingen \\.,\
 in } Iano\" or, \\ hcrl
 th.. n \v king, Ernest 
..\ugustus h(Hl arbitr drily revoked the constitution gr
lnted l 
fc\v years before, and given hi
 suhjects a nc\V on of hi
 \\ n 
devising. The SC\ en prof 's
ors, aInon \\ horn \\' 'r'" 
m' f 
th Illosl reno\vncd scholJ.rs in 
rnld.ny, rais 
d as] 'Inn 
protest, decldring that they hc.ul 
\\.orn t observe and luaintc.lin 
the uld constitution. Th"y Jost their chairs, but \\ crc regarded 
as heroes by all libcrty-lo'\;ng .... arm n
. Th -ir a tion \\ dS 
dignificd dIU} I11J.nly, and dirrnity and Inanhn'
 \\.er' un- 
fortunately fc.lre qualities alnong th · ernlan Liberals, \vhos 
ill-success \vas tlrgely du 
 to their 0\\ n t,-\ctlL
snL5s, vcrbo:,it , 
and lack uf practical inc;i ht. 
Nevertheless, this p 'riod 

\\ r'al pro fC
S to\\ards rrnan 
unity. rhe Jl(ltioll h 'caIn lllor" s ,If-conscious (lnd 
 .1f- 
confident. It \\ a
 a tÎInc of brilliant c.ind fruitful acti\.ity I 
GerluclIl tllÎnJ...crs, scho1..1r
, tLnd tlrti
ts. \\ïth IIl"S.1 c.lnd 
Schelling, G jnnany still led th ' \\ ay in philosophy. fh 
tud 
of theology, histury, l
\v, ..intI philolobv \\...c; r 'v lutiunu 'd 
by an anny of 
 HU(' of th II finest scholc.lrs tht. \\ orld ha.s s ' Ion. 
Even in scientific in\9cntion c.uld rt.3earch thou 1'h l'"; rman 
enjoy cd no a
ccnd 'fiC), much vttlu(lbl' \\"orh. \\\.l
 dun. 
GLrInc.ln litcrc.ltur ' \\
d.S for the 111 
t pJ..lt und r th inf]ucnc' 
of tht" ){oI11,lnti" :\Iuv'llll'nt. IllC:r' \\" 'r' IU np\\ 111 '11 f 
h,ttt'p
 ('(ln
ll to I ('

il1g, 
(.'hilh'r, ..11l<1 ;()(.tht"t \\"1.. , though h., 
liVt'd till I


2, IH.I"nh
 PI()P
 rly to ..In tc.1I1it"r tilllC. I
tll 
IIl'ilh.', S -hlt'gel, lIutfIn
nn-nut to IUt ntiou ()thcr
--\\(,flll ill 
tht'ir <lith'n'nt \\rdYS gre t \\Tit'rs t c.lIul d Hovel ..Inti \vid in 
t1ucncc \V"lS L
l. rci

d h} thl' Pc.ltI i ti
 pUCIUS ..Ind 
ollg
 uf 
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Arndt, Uhland, and their like. In music, also dominated by 
rOlnantic ideas, V\'eber and Mendelssohn, though of lesser 
stature than the giants of the previous age, maintained 
the supremacy of Germany after Beethoven's death in 
1827; and there was a ft.ourishing romantic school of 
German painters, such as Overbeck and Cornelius. Sculpture 
and architecture also prospered, though in these arts classical 
inft.uence prevailed-a fact of much moment for Berlin and 
Munich, where many famous buildings and monuments were 
erected at this time. In short, for intensity of intellectual 
and artistic life, Germany stood first among the nations of 
Europe. And the German people were conscious and proud 
of the fact. 
1"'he greatest step towards unity was, however. due to 
Prussia. For SOlne years after 1815 Prussia had cut a 
sorry figure. After all, though she had played a valiant 
part since 1813, her conduct during the Napoleonic period 
had on the "Thole been anything but admirable. Austria 
had behaved much more honourably. It was clear also that 
but for the intervention of Austria, Prussia would probably 
have been crushed in 1813. After the Congress of Vienna, 
the prestige of Austria was consequently higher than that of 
her old rival. In Metternich, too, she had a statesman able 
to use his advantage. He had much inft.uence over Frederick 
William, who, never in real sympathy with the views of 
Stein and his school, readily fell in with a policy of 
. reaction. In 1815 he had promised to establish a repre- 
sentative assembly of his whole realm, and his subsequent 
omission to do so caused great discontent among his subjects, 
who refused to be pacified when, in 1823, he instituted 
for each province of his dominions a separate assembly with 
merely advisory powers. Meantime, it seemed as if the 
government had gone back to the days before Jena. If 
Ilardenberg retained office for some years, it was only by 
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altering his policy to pl
<l
 his sovereign. In h r tr atm nt 
(Jf N <ltion(llist ct.nd Lih "ral prop..! Y,lnd 1, l)ru ,i,l \\. . -. 'ond 
only to Austri 1 În v 'rit\. Aft'r the.- ('pi'-\o(lt 1l HI th .. \\ 11 t- 
burg c.1lu1 tl1. l11urdt"f f h.ot ..hup, thf' g rnl1ci..,ti.." 
u iptÍt
 
\\.(.'re suppr ss "d d'J Cl:ntrl5 of 
l"dition, and th -ir found 'r, 
tIlt.." cc 'ntric but IKltriotic J ahn, \\ a'-\ for a tÍIn · Í1npri )n "d. 
The l
ar1sbad Decr 'cs \\'re of course :\ccut'd \vith vi "our. 
I t is thus no \,"ondcr th<.1.t th 
 Prussidn ov 'rnmcnt had a 
bad reputation in German). Th patriots h"ltcd it as a 
champion of reaction, and the princes dcspis -.d it c.lS a faithful 
hanber-on of ,,\ustria. 
Frederick 'Vïllianl and hi.; advis rs had indc'lcI some cxcu 
for their attitude. In 1815 }}russia had acquircd much nc\\' 
t
rritory. Her new subjects \\ere oft n an} thin but gratl.ful 
for being given the bles
ings of I rusc;ian rule, and it might 
fairly be urged that until they had b 'come more contented, 
they could not safely be entrusted \vith control of thcir o\vn 
affairs. 'loreovcr, it took tim' to introduce into th
 nc\\. pro- 
vinces the Prussian system of administration. l\lany p\uis, too, 
,vere sufí
ring from mat rial di'-\trc
, and n 'd'd ÏInnlcdiatc 
assistance from the State. Anù it nlust b confessed thdt 
rrcdC'rick \\'illianl applicd hinlsclf to his t
k \vith grcat 
diligence ..lnd devotion, if not al\vays \\"ith great \\ i
dom. 
In the I11ain, his policy \\ dS simply th a traditional policy of 
Prussid. rhe ..lrmy, no\\ r 'cruit od by conc:.cription, \\..lS still 
the fir
t care of the governrl1 ant. IJlcials \v 'rt.. as nUl11CrOUS 
ubiquitous, and cnerg tic as b .forc. J>russian finance re- 
Il1<lÏncd cautious and t conomical, ac; it had need to bt
 
after the strdin of r 'cent j õars. But in some r "sp 'cts \- n 
the J>russian burcJ.ucr ..lcy h(.ld to mov \\ ith the tlnl. f 
the state \\'a5 to b' strong, a hi h'r 
tandarù of education 
Inust b 11 c:\p('Lted from its subjects. Accordin I) the 
University of Bonn \, (.\
 fO\1ntll
d in the n .\\ 1 T-ac'oquircd J{ht..nish 
pro\.incl', (.lnd the." c:stahlishrl1ent of nt1lntOrou
 
chool-;.- 
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especially secondary schools, or gymnasia-all under State 
control, soon gave the Prussians the reputation of being the 
best-educated people in Europe. Nevertheless, the intellect 
of Germany would have taken care of itself without the aid 
of Berlin; and, as usual, Prussia's chief service to Germany 
at this time lay in the material sphere. True to the traditions 
of his house, Frederick William showed much concern for 
Prussian trade and industry. But here also Prussia was 
influenced by the spirit of the age. The doctrines of Free 
Trade were being loudly proclaimed by the most famous 
economists; and everywhere in Europe there was a tendency 
to relax the rigid protective systems of old days, based as 
they were on exploded economic theories. Germany had a 
special reason for welcoming the new views, for the existence 
of numerous states, each with its tariff and customs officers, 
was a fatal hindrance to her internal trade. In 1818 Prussia 
signalized her conversion by lowering many of her import- 
duties, and introducing free trade between all the provinces 
under her rule. The Prussian lands being scattered, the 
latter reform would be worth little unless an economic agree- 
ment could be made with a number of other principalities; 
and accordingly proposals were at once put forward for a 
customs union-a Zollverein-of all German states. At 
first the suggestion met with little favour. Austria opposed 
it as an insidious attempt to spread the political influence 
of Prussia. Many of the other states had conflicting interests: 
commercial centres wanted free trade with foreign states; 
industrial districts demanded protection. A t first, then, 
only a few little states of the north fell in with Prussia's 
scheme, and one of them surrendered only after a long tariff 
war. In 1828, however, the adhesion of Hesse-Darmstadt to 
the Union added greatly to its influence.. Henceforth progress 
was rapid. In vain did Bavaria and Würtemberg try to 
maintain a separate union of their own: they were soon 
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driven to dn understanding \\ ith J)ru

ic.1. I
\ en I S uccl.ssful 
\\ a
 ..l 5ÏInitlr lcagu. c
tablishcù hy 
,-lxony, IIanov r, nd 
other central and north 'I n std.t " By th. ntI of 1835, c.1p
rl 
froIn è\ustri..t and a f '\v principaliti 'S of the north .Ind \vcst, 
all .ern1c1ny hc.ld bl
 'oln 10 dn cconolnic unit) . 
TIle c
tablishnllnt of th. r }llvercin \Vc.l
 of the r 
at ,
t 
ben'tit tu Gcrm<.iny. 1\ Jt only did industry and COII1I11 rce 
rejoice in their frc adorn, but th )I InClnb "rs of the nion found 
thclnselvcs dt once saving nlon y and aùding to their r vcnUl
. 
The produce of the customs duties \\ ..lC; divided amOI1 th' 
sL.lfes in proportion to their 
. .; a
 a rule each r'c iv 'J 
more than it hdÙ gained by its old tc.1riff, and it \\.as r 'lic\.cd 
of the expens;) of I11c.lintaining c.l host of customs officers of 
doubtful honesty. The ullvcrein carn just in timc to cnc.1hle 
Germ..lny to makc full USe of thc n \v nl.clllS of COIlllllunlca- 
tion \vhich \\< 're b .ing introduc 'd. Steanlbodts \\" 'rl. b ) Tinning 
to ply on the rivcrs, and in the 'thirties the first r c.1Îh\...lYS \\ re 
opencù. l'hroughout Germany, and (spcciall} in IJru

i,t, the 
standard of comfort rusc, anJ the condition
 of life beed-In' 
casicr and n10rc r .fined. 
No lese; inlportant \\"cre the pulitical erf 
cts of the formation 
of the' '/011 vercin. 'fhe for ign policy of any st.. t nlust be 
in grCc.lt J11e..lsurc concerned \\ ith l onomie qUl'..,tioI1$; S 
thc.lt hene 'for\\'ard, in Dlany int 'rnatiund.! ncgotidtions nlost 
of Gcrln..lllY spoke \\"ith n)l \- oice. Th. individual stc.ltL.'S 
bl'cc.unc 1110re d 'pendent on one anoth or, &UIÙ coulti no Inger 
J.ct \\ ithout 
unlC regard to the intcre
ts of thl ir I1ci b hb urs. 

Iorco\ 'r, thc prestibc of } Jru

ia \\ ßc.lt ur ..ùly incrcd-s.d by 
the succ 'S of a proj 'l.t tÌrst sug rested by h'r, and \u
tria, 
\\"11\) stood h,lUghtil dluof, ul1<.1cr\\ cnt a c rre
pondins luss of 
influl"nc 
. \Vithout the ollvcreill, in ..lct, the \\ ork of 
Bisl11c.lrck \\oulù h..1V 
 bt:cll t"l1 titn 
 Ihlrdl'r 
N 'v 'rthel '55, tc\V Gernl..1I1
 c.1t fir
t r .dliz .d th ' il11pOrL.lnee 
of the Ill'\\ Uniou. :\ ell :\lcttcrJuch f..tilcd fully to dpprcciJ.te 
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the influence Prussia \vould derive from it. The National 
party, too, could not see what an advance had been made 
towards the attainment of their aims. They still regarded 
Prussia as a dangerous enemy, and were still convinced that 
success must be won in the teeth of the princes. National 
enthusiasnl was steadily rising. In 1840, when France 
seemed disposed for war in order to recover the left bank of 
the Rhine, she drew back before the outburst of patriotism 
which the danger evoked in Germany, whose spirit was well- 
expressed in Die Wacht am Rhein, written at this crisis. A 
few years later a dispute with Denmark about the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein caused a further outburst of national 
fervour. The nation was therefore in an excited and in- 
flammable state when in 1848 it was given a great opportunity. 
It \vas a year of revolution throughout Europe. France 
as usual took the lead, but her example was followed in 
many states of Gerrnany. Here there were two movements, 
closely allied, yet each taking a separate course. On the one 
hand, the Liberals tried to secure constitutional liberties 
from those princes who had not yet granted them; on the 
other, the Nationalists attempted to establish a united German 
State. 
The most formidable risings took place in Austria and in 
Prussia. Metternich was driven into exile; the Emperor 
Ferdinand was forced to abdicate, and was succeeded by his 
young nephew, Francis Joseph, who still wears the crown. 
There were risings in Bohemia, Hungary, and Italy, where 
national feeling ran high. Eventually, however, the rebellions 
were all put down, though in Hungary only with the aid of 
Russian troops. On the \vhole the Habsburg monarchy 
maintained its position, for the political liberties extorted 
from it were soon \vithdrawn. 
In Prussia there was less violence. In 1840 Frederick 
Willianl Ill. had been succeeded by h
s son of the same name. 
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The accession of the nc\v king hrld roused gr 'dol hOPLS, for 
he \\.as s
 id tu favour Liberal opinions. I t soon bCC
lml. cl_ar, 
hu\\cver, that hi:; r 'putation \\t.lS undc
crved. II \\i
bed 
his people \veIl: but \vhd.t \\ 
s \vell for thcIn he c.Ùon 
 \\ J.
 to 
decide. llis intcr
st in literature anù art had lllcd his nlind 
\vith romdntic notions, \\'hich \\"crc reinforced by his con- 
viction of th" divine right of tho I Iohen ollcrns. } lis itl
al 
\vas to be the fd.thcr of an orderly, contented p .oplc, doing 
thcir duty in the stations to \\'hich it had pleased God to 
call thcm, and taking part in the go\crnmcnt of themselves 
when the king invited them to do so. ''''hen, ho\vcvcr, 
the agit
tion of th 
 disillusioned Liberals seemed to thrcd.tcn 
serious danger, l:;'rcdcrich. \ViUiarTI agrccd to c.111 L united 
mecting of the asseInb\ies of all the l}russic.lu provinces. It 
bcgan its sessions in I.\pril 1847, but accomplished nothing. 

Iost of the deputies dCIl1andcd for it po\v'r
 \\ hicl1 the kin 
\vould not grant: they \vishcd it to b 'come a real parli
nlcnl, 
meeting at rcgutlr interv
lls; \\'hercds he regarded it as a 
mcrcly advisory budy, \vhich might ncvcr be called together 
again if th -. king so \villed. ..t\mong th a fc\V \vlla support "d 
}-;'rcderick \Villianl \\as the young !)onleranidol1 squirc, tt 
von Uislnarck. But his specchc' tlÌled to n10ve the Ijberal 
majority, and the t 

elnbly \V
lS soon di
solved. The result 
\vas that Inuch irritation prevailed among the p "opl" \\ hen 
in 1848 the \,Fa v ) of rcvolution r 'ached crlin. 
At first there \\pas no ,.iolencc; but tunlultuous public 
meetings c.lnd innumcrable &.lddrcsscs to the Cro\'.n so disturbed 
th ' king thd.t un 18th \t.1rch he solemnly promi
c to grant 
constitutiollJ.l go\" 'rnnlent and frcedon1 of the press and to 
put himself 
t the head of th 
 1l10VCnlcnt {or uniting Gcrnlc.lny. 
Unfortundtcly, ,...hen the Bcrlin 1110b assclnbled in front of 
th" royal paL c . tt) c
prcss their joy, the soldicr
 on guard 
Inistooh. thcir intentions dnd fircd on them. In their indigna- 
tion, \,..hich \...a
 fanned by J.bit.J.tur
, the populace rO
e in 
21 
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rebelliol1.. and for a day or two there was fietce fighting in 
the streets. The troops carried most of the barricades; 
but the king's nerve was so shattered by the consequent 
bloodshed that he withdrew the soldiers, issued a general 
amnesty, summoned to office a minïstry of Liberal leanings, 
and sent his unpopular brother William to England. A day 
or two later he made a progress through the city wearing the 
colours of the National party, and repeated his promise to 
work for German unity. 
For a time Berlin was quiet. But excitement rose again 
when in Maya representative assembly met to draw up the 
new constitution. A party of advanced Liberals at once 
gained the ascendency, and advocated a scheme which would 
have deprived the Crown of nearly all its prerogatives and 
ruined the political influence of the nobility. With these 
views the Berlin mob was in sympathy, and men of con- 
servative opinions went in danger of broken bones. The 
king, who was resolved to remain the motive force of 
the government, was finally driven to a bold stroke. In 
November he dismissed his Liberal ministers, substituted 
for them Conservatives, and ordered General Wrangel 
to occupy Berlin with a large force of troops. The 
assembly was adjourned and told to resume its sittings in 
Brandenburg; and when the Radicals refused to obey, the 
military prevented them from continuing their business. 
Next month the assembly was dissolved, and immediately 
after\vards the king promulgated a constitution devised by 
himself. The Crown was to retain control of the administra- 
tion, the army, foreign policy, and the appointment of the 
Ministers of State. There was to be a parliament of two 
chambers, the Upper House consisting of members of the 
nobility and nominees of the king, the Lower, of representa- 
tives elected by an intricate process which gave a preponder- 
ating influence to the wealthy classes. Taxation and legisla- 
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tion must h1. vc thl' conc:;cnt of both 110u
cs. It \\ îS not, 
{rom the Libcral 
tandpoint, a g od con
titution; and a 
nc\v asselnbly qU
lrrcllcd \\"ith the king, and "'as dissol\'ed 
\vithout accepting it. But in 1850 a furth -r one approved of 
it, \\"ith some unimportant cmendation5, and under it l>russic. 
has been governcd unto tlús day. 
Frcderick \Villiam had pron1Ïsed to lead the \\ay to the 
attainment of national unity. But his vacillating conduct 
in the recent crisis had lost him the confIdence of the Nd.tional 
party; 
lnd 
lll patriotic Germans had centred th air hopes 
on Frankfurt-on- :\tlin, \vhere striking evcnts had meantime 
been happening. Early in 1848 the gro\\"ing unrcst hJ.d 
alarmcd the G orman Diet into declaring in favour of a reform 
of the Fcderal Conc;titution, clnd lending its countenance to a 
na.tional assclnbly \\"hich the Liberals had already sUInmoned 
to n1ccl at Frdnkfurt. Thi' body iInmcdiatcly made arrangc- 
ments for thc election of an assembly representative of all 
Germany. There \\"as to bC' one member for every 50,000 
inhabitants, and all adult ß1ales ßli ht votc. Th' elections 
\\"cre completed \vith astonishing rapidity, most of th re- 
actionary stat
<; being in no position to put obstaclc5 in tlH.
 
\vay; anù in i\lay the so-called G rman l>arliament met. 
The Fcd'ral Diet S 'parat ad, and aftcr somc delay th ' Parlia- 
ment established a I ro\- isional central government, \\ ith the 
Archduke John of \u
lri
\ as Irnperial Adlninistrator. 
The' cour
e of th" I)
lrli3.ment no\\" sccrncd clear. 
othing 
appeared too hc.lrd for it, for rrmong its membLrs ,vcr mc.lny 
of th ' 1l10St gift .d nlind' in G 'rm
lny-profcssors of Europea.n 
fame, brilliant tl\VY -rs, publici
ts, and journalists. I
ut it 
\vas not long bcfor 
 clements of \\"cakness became manifest. 
The leaders of th as
 
lnbly \\. 
r" men ".ho had pondered 
dc
ply on problcm5 of State, but had n vcr had any l':\.p 'n nee 
of practic'll politics. Thl" nlad' intcrmin1.bl speeches 
about abstract principll"
, and \Vc.l xed hot ov{\r jots and 
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tittles of theory. To make matters worse, the Parliament 
soon became divided into several badly-disciplined parties. 
There were many who advocated a constitutional monarchy; 
but among these some wanted Austria to be included in the 
new state, while others asserted that no unity would be 
possible unless the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollerns were 
quite independent of each other. Then there was a strong 
party in favour of a republic after the best French pattern; 
and on the other wing, there were those who wished to preserve 
a large measure of autonomy for the individual states. 
Religious differences, too, cut across the political divisions, 
and intensified the confusion. But the most fatal weakness 
of the Parliament was its attitude towards the German princes. 
By the majority they were regarded as the enemies of the 
nation. No attempt was made to open negotiations with 
them or to ascertain whether they would consider any com- 
promise. It was a decisive blunder; for, whatever resolutions 
the assembly might adopt, it had no means of enforcing them 
against the will of the princes. 
After much wearisome and unprofitable debate, it was 
resolved, by smalllIlajorities, that Austria should not belong 
to the new German state, that this state should be an heredit- 
ary Empire, and that the imperial title should be offered to 
the king of Prussia. The government, however, was to be 
very democratic in character, and the Emperor's authority 
very small j while the claims of the princes had little con- 
sideration shown them. On paper the proposed constitution 
was very pretty; but it had been framed without any regard 
to the actual situation in Germany. Frederick William IV. 
had no desire to be a puppet in the hands of Liberal ITlinisters 
and assemblies; he had a strong if mistaken sense of loyalty 
to his brother princes; and he rejected the proferred honour. 
This refusal alone would have been almost enough to ruin 
the hopes of the German Parliament. It so happened, 
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moreover, that its prcstiöe had 
11rcady bcen gricvously 
impaired by it
 conduc of forei n policy. German} \\ as 
no\v agitclted by the Schlc<;\\;ò ..}Iolstcin question, one of the 
most complicated probl oms ever sct b 
forc diploJnatists. 
For four centuries Schlcs\vi
 and I-Iolstcin had recognized 
the king of ])cnmark as their duk w. But they had nc\ cr 
bclongcd to the Danish kingdom, and Iioistcin \\ 
lS a mcmb r 
of th 
 German ConI 
dcration. Chartcrs four hundred yc
 
old, it \va
 clairned, laid do\vn th,lt the t\\ 0 duchies \\'cre ncvcr 
to be separated, and that they \vere to rcn1ain independcnt 
of DcnInclrk. fhe male line of tht. Dani
h roy, 1 hous \\ as 
threatened \vith cxtinction. In Denmark it
 ,if ù sccnt 
through f 'ma1c
 Inight give a clain1 to the throne; but in 
Sclùcs\\ig clnd IIol
tcin it \vas ass rtcd, no \\"oman could 
either possess or confer any right to the succession. Thcre 
\vas, ho\\ ever, in [Jenmdrk a strong party in f lvour of incor- 
pora tins Schlcs\vig in the kingdonl. Th\y 111ain taincd that 
it \\-as a fief of DClunark \vhcther the Danish king hclppcncd 
to be its duke or not. 
'l'he controversy bLcam 
 acut in Ih4b. Christian \ Ill. 
of Dcnmark officially dectlIcd that in any 'vcnt both duchi ':) 
nlust rCI11ain conn 'cted \vith th 11 Danish kingdoIn. 1\\"0 
YCcll"S tIter his SUCCC5Sor l
red
rick \ I I. pronounced in 
favour of the incorporation of Schlcs\vig in Uenmark. l"h
 
I Iolsteincrs cUld the crnldll p&lIty in Sclù "'
\vi
 took up 
arnlS in defcnce of \\ hat they allegcd to b'> their rights, c.lud 
app ]Idled for help to the GernlJ.n Confederation. 'rhcir caus 
arou')cd I11uch enthusia
Jn among the Gt'rn1an Nt. tionalists. 
A J")russi
ln force \\ 
lS S nt to support the ri
ing, and the 
l
rd.nkfurt 1 ,lrliam ant preparcd for action by a united 'f- 
111clny and hurriedly be ",111 to bUild a fleet. I)CJlIl1ark, ho\\.- 
ever, \\"clS too strong to be crushed \\ ithout 
L lung strugglc. 
(
crln
lnyts tr
u.le in the Jtlltic suffered hravily through the 
bluch.aJt.. \vhich tIll.. IJ
nc
 c
t
bl1shcd. The great IJo\vLrs, 
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n1oreover, were sympathetic with Denmark, and in August 
1848 their intervention led Prussia to suspend operations by 
the truce of Malmö. The Parliament furiously denounced 
Prussia for her pusillanimity; but as Frederick William took 
no notice, it ended by confirming the truce itself. The 
disgust of German patriots found vent in a riot at Frankfurt, 
during which t,ìVO members of the Parliament were lTIurdered. 
It is thus no wonder that Frederick William's refusal of 
the imperial crown proved fatal to the Parliament. Most 
of its members recognized that they had failed. Many went 
home of their own accord; others were recalled by the 
governments of their respective states. The extreme Radicals, 
however, movèd to Stuttgart and tried to continue their 
sessions, only to be driven away by the Würtemberg authori- 
ties. Republican risings broke out at Dresden, and in Baden 
and the Palatinate. In each case, Prussian troops soon 
restored order, though in the south-west, where the army 
of Baden had mutinied, there was some hard fighting. 
The undignified collapse of the Frankfurt Parliament is 
of much significance in German history. It ruined the plans 
hitherto cherished by the National party. The patriots 
had proved themselves unfitted for their task. They were 
n1en of thought rather than men of action. Their ideals 
and theories had enslaved their minds, and blinded them 
to facts. Their cardinal blunder had been their attitude 
towards the princes. The events of 1848 had shown that 
the union of Germany could only be successfully achieved 
by a German prince, and the next years proved that none 
was as yet strong enough. 
Though Frederick William IV. had snubbed the Frankfurt 
Parliament, he had not forgotten his promise to work for 
German unity, and in 1849 he opened negotiations with a 
vie,ìV to forming a "Union" of German states under the 
presidency of Prussia. I t was a step along the path which 
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eventually led to the establishment of the prescnt German 
Empire. At first the prospect5 of tit nion se am 
J bri ht. 
A number of state
 in the north Id c 'ntr \ including 
a.
ony 
d.nd IIanover, ,,,'cre appdrcntly \villing to join, and the con- 
stitution suggcstctl by l}russia provided for a federal parlia- 
n1ent of t\\ 0 chambcrs and \v< s in very \\ ay bettcr than th(lt 
of tit. old Confederation. 
 evcrthclcss, th 
 nion \\.J.S no 
mor successftÙ than the thcori
ts at Fran
furt. Both ticked 
cffective po\\'cr. Th' l
r
lnh.furt }>arlianlent failcd because 
it could not ilnpose its \vill on the princcs, the l>russian Union 
bccaus. it could not \\ithstand 
\ustria. 
In 1849 \ustria had completed the suppr ssion of all her 
rebellious subjects, and she no\\" s t to \\"ork to recover her 
influence in Germany. She protl-
ted against the formation 
of the nc\v nion, succe dcd in persu&.lding Saxony and 
IIanover to "ithdra\\ from it, and summon 
d the old l;'cdcral 
Diet to return to Fran
furtJ on the ground that th' Con- 
federation of 1815 had nc\ er b 
cn formally dissolved. At 
first }}russia and most mcnlbers of the 1 Jnion rcfu
cd to 
cnd 
rcprescntative
. l
reJcrick \\7illiam, ho\v \ 'r, soon 5ho" -d 
his \ve1.1kness. In Schh
s\vig-IIolstcin, l)russi
n troops had 
again becn fighting the Danes; but. once Inorc the threat of 
foreign intervention had foiled their plans and th king had 
h 
CI1 frightened into a peace \\ ith Dlnmark. The l>ani",h 
king no\V app...aJ -d to the G rInan ....onf -deration for aid 
against hi
 r -b 'l1iuus subjccts in 1Iob,tein, and under Austrian 
influence the j)iel \\ a4;) rCc.ldy to COIllply. IJrussi
l lodgl.ù a 
solc1l1n prote
t, hut did nothing. 
It \\ as, ho\\ over, in th Elcctorate of I Ics
-Cass -I that the 
i
sue of the cri is 'VJ.S settled. The uncon
titutional rul of 
t he I
l' tor had caused \\.idcspr 
ad insubordin
ltion among 
his gUhject5; IIC asked for tht. a
si
tancc of thc r.ederal J)iet, 
and \u,",tria atHI ]
1.1\.ari
L gent tr 'P5 to hi5 rescuc. Ì\O\\. the 
l
l('ctor
ltc \\.as a 1l1Cnlbcl of the I)ru
sian l nion ; c.lnd PruS
ic.l, 
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asserting that the Elector had broken the constitution he 
had granted to his people, mobilized her army, and invaded 
his territories to punish him. But at the last moment 
Frederick William's heart failed him. It became clear that 
war with Austria would mean war with Russia too; and by 
the Convention of Olmütz, signed in November 1850, Prussia 
humbled herself in the dust. She agreed that her Union 
should be dissolved and the old Confederation revived, and 
that the questions of Hesse and Holstein should be decided 
by the Federal Diet. The Elector of Hesse was with brutal 
harshness restored to his .usurped authority, and Austrian 
troops helped the Danes to stamp out the revolt in Holstein. 
In 1852 an international congress at London decided that 
the succession to Denmark and the two duchies should go to 
a nephew of Frederick VIl.-an arrangement which was 
accepted by Austria and Prussia. As if to emphasize the 
failure of the German nation's hopes, the fleet built by the 
Parliament of 1848 was about the same tÏtne sold by public 
auction. 
There followed several dull and uninspiring years. The 
forces of reaction seemed triumphant everywhere, and German 
patriots, though national feeling was stronger than ever, 
knew not what to do or whither to turn. Several rulers 
made arbitrary changes in the constitutions of their states: 
in Prussia the press was muzzled, and personal liberty en- 
dangered by the powers given to the police; while the inter- 
ference of the government in elections robbed the new con- 
stitution of its value. Any prince threatened with a revolution 
could always rely on the support of the Federal Diet. 
There were, it is true, one or two gleams of light. Here 
and there, as in Saxony and Baden, a sovereign showed an 
enlightened concern for the welfare of his subjects. The 
Zollverein had survived the recent crisis, and now added to 
its members three states of the north-west which had hitherto 
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maintained a cu
tom5 union }f their o\\"n. In th r d 'rat 
Di.t the russiLln d 'lcgat' "as Bi
mJIch.. \'those skill and 
determination st '1.dily rais d I>russian prestige fron1 th 
depths to \\"hich it had sunk. And in 1859 Auc;tria's po\\"cr 
suffered heavy blo\vs in a \\ ar against J4'rancc and Sardinia. 
\\"hich cost her a grcat part of ber possessions in Italy. 
K .vcrthelcss there scelncd little reas n to anticipate sp co dy 
changes in Gcrlnany \\"hen in 1857 th king of l>russia fell ill 
of a Inental disorder. and his brother "'illiam had to assum 
the direction ()f affairs. The prince, in fact, \'.as famous as 
an encI11Y of Liberalism. and had n vcr sho\\"n any sympLlthy 
for the national CtlUSC. ]
ut \\ hil' lacking his brother's 
intellectual gifts anù intcrests, he excelled him in practical 
insight anti fixity of purpose. I Ie \\"as determined to uphold 
the divinely-instituted authority of the IIohcn 011 rns and 
to Inake J>russid. the leading po\ver of Germany. By himself. 
thi
 kindly, sanctimonious, and rathcr dull soldier, already 
pa
t middle agc. could npvcr havc achicved his cnde;. l
ut it ' 
could s...c ability in others, and h · \V1.5 \\"illin to subordinate 
his judglnent t that of ministers \\.iser than himself. And 
partly Ly insight, partly by luck. he soon surrounded himsclf 
\\;th a body of counc;ellors such as fc\v kings havc t.. \. r 
possessed. 
It \\'a') plain fr0l11 the first that the change of ruler haù 
given to ]>russi(ll1 poli 'y a resolution \\.hich haù long b "en 
foreign to it. For a time, inùeed, it s 'cnlLd as though th · 
nc\V encrgy \\"as tu be directed along th · old ptlths; for \vh -)11 
Austrid. \vas being \\or
t 'd by I. rancc. Prussia Inobilil.cd 
her anny and gave the -;'mperor Nal
leon to understand 
that 
hc \,"ould resist any invasion of Auc;tric.l'S Gcrmc.ln 
pro\.inc('g. Th thrcat h(HI it
 l ffeet. and Austria. coc;cap'd 
111uch nlore lightly than anyune had c'\.p acted. And though 
Pru
si(l had lost a chance of cru,;hing her chil'f rival 
in l
erlnLÌny. her successful defiance of the victoriouc; 
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Emperor of the French made a great impression on German 
opInIon. 
The Regent of Prussia, however, saw that her position 
would never be really strong until her military system had 
been thoroughly reformed. The army must be made bigger 
and better. In 1859 he appointed as Minister of \Var 
General Albert von Roon, who soon drafted a cut-and-dried 
scheme. Military service was to last three years instead of 
two; every year sixty thousand men were to be recruited, 
instead of forty thousand as hitherto; and the Landwehr 
or n1ilitia was to be kept distinct from the regiments of the 
line, and to be relieved of some of its responsibilities. As 
the execution of the plan would require a large sum of money, 
it had to be laid before the Prussian parliament. 
William, though conservative in his views, was anxious to 
pacify the Prussian Liberals, so that he might carry out his 
reforms undisturbed by political agitation. He had there- 
fore dismissed the reactionary ministers of his brother, and 
put men of progressive views in their place. Nothing had been 
done to influence the last elections, and there was now a 
Liberal majority in the Prussian Lower House. But the 
introduction of Roon's proposals ended the harmony between 
government and parliament. The Liberals were opposed 
to further expenditure on armaments, and while they were 
willing to give way on the question of the number of recruits, 
they refused to accept the extension of the term of service 
or the re-organization of the Landwehr. All they would 
do was to vote for one year the money needed to maintain 
the army at the strength to which it had already been raised. 
And even this would not have been done had not the govern- 
ment solemnly recognized that the concession left the parlia- 
ment perfectly free in regard to the proposals they disliked. 
Roon, however, was an old-fashioned Prussian, with all 
a soldier's contempt for political assemblies. He calmly 
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W -'nt on \\.ith his plJ.ns, and bcfor 
 the nC1\.t pa.rliJ.n1cnt
u) 
session, tht. re-organization of the J.rmy \\'as in great part 
accomplished. The indignant I Iou
 \\ as met by the statc- 
ment that th' prcrogati\c of th. king cmpo\\cred him to 
rcforIn the army at his \vill, that the parliJ.111cnt had 11 ri ,ht 
to discuss the nlatter, and that its duty \\-as mercly to con
idcr 
ho\v the n
ccs"ary money should be raiscd. ...-\gain there 
\vcrc bot dcbdt s, endinb as in the prcvious scssion \\ ith the 
voting of supplies for onc Y 'ar only. I\:ing \\ïllianl (hi
 
brothcr \\'as no\v dead) tricd a dissolution, but the elections 
only incrcJ.scd the strength of the Liberal party, \\'hich in 
1862 carricd a \ ote of \vant of confidcnce in the ministry. 
The king thereupon c.lbandoncd all attempt to conciliate 
the opposition: he recognized that the real question at issue 
\vas \vhethcr thc Cro\\'n or the parliament should control the 
dc
tinies of Prussia. Th a Liberal ministers \\ erc di
misscd, 
and th
 cons'rvd.tivc l{oun joined by colleague of his O\\rx1 
vie\\s. Again the IIouse \\'as dissolved but as \\ as to be 
expect
d, the Libcrals came back more numerous and dctcr- 
Iuined than ever. "fh 
 inevit{lblc rejection of th army 
cstinld.tcs \\'a5 follo" cd by th ' rc
ignation of l>rince llohenlohc, 
the head of the Iuini
try. Thcn the kin r ndil .d his colours 
tu thl' nlJ.st by 
ppoillting ag 
linistcr-l)resident Otto \Jon 
13i
n1JIck. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF AUSTRIA 


BISMARCK was now forty-seven years of age. I-Ie came of an 
old noble family of the Altmark, \vas at school in Berlin, and 
afterwards read law both there and at Göttingen. For a 
short time he was employed in the Prussian Civil Service; 
but as soon as he had completed his year in the army, he 
undertook the management of the fan1ily estates in Pomerania, 
where he led the life of a Junker or country squire. Among 
his acquaintances, he acquired some reputation as a man of 
unconventional views, but he did not becon1e generally 
known till 1847, when he was elected to the assembly vvhich 
Frederick William IV. had summoned to Berlin, where he 
made himself conspicuous by his weighty speeches against 
the Liberals. During the troubles of 1848 he became notorious 
as a "red reactionary": in fact, his unpopularity was so 
great that when his name was suggested as a minister, the 
king dared not appoint him. He maintained his reputation 
in the assemblies of 1849, which discussed the new Prussian 
constitution, and in the parliament of the short-lived Prussian 
Union which met for its one session at Erfurt in 1850. When 
the reaction had triumphed, he was rewarded by being sent 
to Frankfurt as Prussian envoy to the Diet-an important 
position for so young a man. In 1859 he was made Prussian 
ambassador in Petrograd, where he remained about three 
years. Then he had a short spell as Prussia's representative at 
Paris before being placed at the head of the Prussian ministry. 
320 
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Bismïrrk's diplomîtic c:\p ricncc hï.<.1 broad 
n d his nund, 
and he no 1011 cr held th ' ri Till vic\,.' \\ hich he h
d maintc.lincd 
in 1848. 13ut he \\as still a firln believer in nlonarchic, I 
government, and his contempt for (loctrinair
 I ibcrals \\.as no 
\\.hit dinlinish -d. If S<.lW cl "arly the c use 0 Prussia's r'c >nt 
('clip
 --. IIer policy had lacked consistency f ain1. Fredcrich. 
\\'ïlliam l\r. had b havcd alternately as a tyrant, a hcnevol-nt 
despot, a Liberal, and a N ationalist. 11
 had becn the sla \ c 
of a 5 -rics of conflicting theories, (lnù htltl turncd his b&.lCk 
on facts. "'hat Prussia \\ant.d "as a resolut.. leadership, 
\vhich \\'ould guid' her on th 
 path of Realpolitik-the policy 
\vhich takes things as they really are and docs not striv
 
after nnattainabl ideals. Such an clttitud \\".lS impos
ible 
for the Liherals, the \\or
hipp 'rs of constitutiunal furInute. 
Th ' Cro\\ n nlust retain its asc 'ndency or l}russiLL \\'ould he 
lost. To dcfeat th" Lo\vcr 1 Iou<;" in th(' conflict o\ycr the 
army \\:15 th 'rpfore l
ismarck's first object. That att(LÌned, 
Prussia must force herself to the It-J.ùcrship of G >rmany. 
In a sp' 
ch \\.hich h' mad at this tim occurreò the 
mcn10rablp anù oJ11inou\) \\"ords, II 
ot by 5} CCh"5 and 
rc'Solutions arc the great issues of an age decided. but by 
blood and iron." 
r
isInar
h. is b 'st r "n1cmbcr 'd for his foreign polic), and 
for the thr 'C grc..!.t \VaTS \vhereby he r
lised J>russi..l to the 
headship of a 
crman 1
lnpire. 1 tIt ncvcr \vas hp Sl) strenu- 
ously resisted, n('v 'r \\'crc 
t1ch deJn,lnd
 n1ad . on his tCInpl'r 
..lnò '11 arb'}', as in the c >nflict \\ ith th' Jrussian pJ.rli
lncnl 
\vhich h 
 inherit 'd ir In hi
 prcd 'C' ... )rs. 1"11 
 Ijb 'ral
 
\\yerc r'solute if I ..lther l1npr
ctic..ll oppon ants. Pcrsu&.lsion 
and thre,lt alike tlil'd to tno\yc thCl11. In the lrst thrcp 
YC&lrs uf l
i
ln&.lrCh.'5 tnini<;try n } J
ud -t \\\lC) p&.l

cd; and in 
Isu3 h. \\'dS furiou'-,ly ttdckt'd for belping the Tsar to put 
dU\\"l1 a ri'-)ing in })utlod. I i
Inarcl for IllS p..lr gcncr
lly 
h.Lpt to the letter of th' cun
titution. l'hc tLlX 5 \\'erc 
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collected, the press was muzzled, public meetings were often 
forbidden, and an oppressive surveillance was exercised by 
the police: but all this was just on the windy side of the la\v. 
On the other hand, Roon's army reforms were completed, and 
to spend money on these or any other object not sanctioned 
by parliament was unconstitutional: but for that, said 
Bismarck, the constitution was to blame; the government 
must be carried on and the interests of the state preserved; 
if the king, as acknowledged head of the army, decreed that 
certain military reforms were essential, money must be found 
for them, and if this could not be done constitutionally, the 
constitution (which after all was the gift of the king) must 
be ignored. It was an argument which a later generation 
has applauded, but at the time it caused feverish excite- 
ment in Prussia. Revolution seemed imminent, and even 
moderate men wavered in their loyalty when it became known 
that the Crown Prince favoured Liberal views. But through- 
out Bismarck remained unshaken, and in 1863 even risked a 
breach with Austria by refusing to take part in a conference 
for considering a reform of the German Confederation. He 
was in fact convinced that the Liberal agitation would sub- 
side if only he could prove the value of the new army by 
some successful stroke of policy abroad. In 1864 he had his 
chance. 
The Schieswig-Holstein difficulty had again become acute. 
Shortly before his death in November 1863, Frederick VII. 
of Denmark had agreed to a new constitution which 
treated Denmark and Schleswig as one state. When his 
intention first became known, the German Diet protested 
against the contemplated separation of Schleswig from 
IIolstein, and prepared to send troops into the latter. N ever- 
theless, Christian IX., who, in accordance with the treaty of 
1852, succeeded to the throne on Frederick's death, announced 
that he would carry out the late king's policy. The Federal 
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Diet htHl nolle 'n p,-lrt y to the s -cLllcd .. IJondun protocol ' 
-tht
 treat} \\"hich 
c.ttled th 
 l)..lnish sue'"' 'sion - dnd 
thcrefore fl'lt fre' to support l}rincc 1- rcdcrick f 
Augustcnburg, \\"ho claitn'd the duchh.:s, \\ here hc \\ d5 sup- 
ported by n1o
t of the popuIc.ltion. \ccordinbl}, a force 
of Saxons ..u1<l IIanovcriJ.ns occupied IIol
tcin in the 
nam" of the German onfederation. I'hc \\'cak point of 
this policy \\as that Frcderick of 6\ugustcnburg's father 
h,-ld proll1i
cd that neither he nor his 
ucccssors \vould 
press thcir ctÜnls. 
The' l;e
lcral Diet \\ as concerned \\ ith IIolstcin alone: it 
had nothin to do \vith Schlcs\\'Îg, \\'hich did not belong t 
the Confederation. 1 rU
Sla and l\ustria, ho\vever, \\ cr. in 
a different position. They could not support the I>nnc' of 
i\ugustcnburg, for h the Treaty of London th 'y hc.ld to 
recognize Christian )
. as heir to the duchies. But the samc 
treaty hdd provided for the ID,-lÎnten ncc of th' independ
nt 
rights of Schlcs\vig and IIolstcin, and, as regdrds Sclù '
\vig, 
this stipulation \\'as infringcd by the n 
\V -Danish constitution. 
Acting as sovcrcign st..ltes, Austria and l)russia. thLrefore 
called upon th · D,-lnes t abandon their scheme for the incor- 
por ,-ltion of Schles\vig in D 'nn1drk. 
J3islnarck \\'antcd \\ ar, for he had set his heart on 
ecuring 
th ' duchies for }')russia. The ultimatlun to Denmark \\ as so 
flalllcd that th · lJani
h governn1cnt could not agr c to it in 
tinlC \\'ithout a br 

ch of th D
ni
h constitution. 'Iorcovcr, 
l
isInarck Jhld cunningly led the D,-lI1C:; to b ,Ii \"c thJ.t 
riLlÏn \vould support theln in a \\.ar, though as he aft
r- 
\\"
rds admitted, he knc\v "this \';as not tit ca
c." In 
l)russia, as in G -'nnJ.n} at large, no dy understood Bismarck's 
obj -'cts: it \\,,,tS thought that h ... n1 Jant to support Denruark 
against l.'"rcderick of \ugustenburg: and hi
 foreign policy 
\\ a
 dg<tÎn fiercely critici cd in the l)ru
sian })arliamcnt, 
which 5till refused to vote su pplic
. Bisffi..Lfck, ho\\ ever. 
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held on his course, and as the Danes resolved to fight, an 
army of Austrians and Prussians invaded Schleswig In 
February 1864. 
The Danes resisted bravely, but of course without any 
chance of success. Their carefully-prepared lines called the 
Dannewerk were turned, and they retreated to an entrenched 
position at Düppel on the peninsula opposite Alsen. While 
the Austrians overran Jutland the Prussians conducted opera- 
tions against the Danish entrenchments, which they stormed 
in April. After a truce, during which an international congress 
in London failed to devise a settlen1ent, the capture of Alsen 
brought the Danes to their knees; and by a treaty signed in 
Vienna they surrendered Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
to Prussia and Austria. 
Both of the victorious Powers recognized that the Danish 
war was only the prelude to a much more serious struggle. 
Bismarck had a difficult game to play. He wanted the whole 
of the conquered districts. But their inhabitants wished 
to have Frederick of Augustenburg as their duke; public 
opinion in Germany was on his side; and Austria, who in 
any case had as good a claim to the duchies as Prussia, was 
prepared to support him rather than allow Bismarck to have 
his way. In the very intricate negotiations which occupied 
the next two years, Bismarck's diplomacy was marked by 
characteristic skill and lack of scruple. The Danish war had 
revealed certain defects in the Prussian army, and at first 
'Bismarck's object was to gain time for these to be remedied. 
He demanded consideration of the rights of claimants whom 
he never meant to support, and suggested elû.borate com- 
promises which he knew neither Austria nor Frederick of 
Augustenburg could accept. All along, the inspired press 
was trying to alienate German opinion from Frederick
 and 
Bismarck did not shrink from putting into his mouth words 
which he denied having spoken, and which, if uttered at all, 
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Vlcrc used in a pri\ 
ltc and confidentic.ll intcrvic\\. :\ \ crth '- 
lcs
, 
o unjustitic.l.ble\\.crc i
lnarck's aÍIns that, even in Pnl

itl, 
his <.1cviccg produced little result; and in 18).) th 
 l;cdcrc.Ù 
Diet ptlssed a resolution calling on !Jrussia and .\ustri"l to 
lea ve the duchies to l:rcderick. 
I )nlssia' g rcfu
al nearly It'd to immediate \\ tlr. 1\ ustritl, 
ho\vever, \V
 not reJ.dy; th 
 king of Prussia diù not \\'J.ut 
to fìghl; and hy the 'rrCc.lty of a
t(:in, in August 1505, 
the conflict \\ as dcferrcd and a provisionc.ll scttlcnlcnt madc. 
l
or the time being, Schle
\vis \VclS to be atllninistcrcd by 
!JrussiJ., IIolstein by Austria; and Lc.lucnburg \ J.S gi\ en 
outright to })rus:;ia, \\ ho pJ.id \ustria a pccunic.lry COlllpcnsa- 
tiOIl. fhe trcaty 
corcd a point for llismarck. I t save 
l>russia a fuoting in Schles\vi o ' and tcnded to cau::,c baJ 
fcclinb bet\\' 'l
n \ustria and the Gcrnlan states \\ hich 
up- 
ported ltrcderick of \ugustcnburb. 
I'hc 'freJ.ty of Ga
tein made no difference to l
ismarck's 
prcparJ.tions. During thc ne
t fe\v months he secured the 
ncutrahty of FrJ.ncc, and opencd ,,;th the nc\v h.ingdoll1 of 
Italy negotiJ.tiol1s \vhich ended in a proruise of lÌcllian aiù in 
thc event of a \\"..lr ,,'ith .\ustria. In llolstein Inean\\"hilL, 
the ...\ustrians htul been openly Lncouraging the agitatiun in 
fc.l.vour of the prince uf ,,\ugustcnburg, and Prussia's rcnlon- 
stranccs \..cre nlct \vith the reply that the affJ.irs of IIolstcin 
\vcrc no business of her:;. 1'hc r\Ustri,ll1 a.l.ttitudc pro\'oked 
l{ing \\ïlliaIn into giving his full adhcrcnce to J
i
marck's 
policy; c.lnd ,,"hen in the 
pring of I b, \l1stric.l bCbc.ln t 
nlobilizc, l)russia at once follo\\cd her eÀanlplc. The out- 
breJ.k of \Vtlr \vas some tilne in cOIning, J.ch side hoping the 
other \\'ould begin: but in J unc, Austria laid the \.. hall: 
question bcfort. th
 }:e:deral Diet; l)russi,t, denouncing this 
as a br ach of the TrcJ.ty of 5, 5 'nt troops into Ilolstein ; 
\vhcrcupon, at Au
tria's request, the Diet authorifed joint 
military action J.gJ.inst her. Dc
pite Di
ln&1rck'
 alssc.l.ull:; on 
?') 
-- 
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public opinion, Prussia had no allies except Italy and a few 
small principalities of north Germany. Of the other German 
states four remained neutral, but all the important ones took 
up arms for Austria. 
The war lasted only a few weeks. The Prussian army 
was superior to its foes in numbers and equipment; and the 
Austrians had altogether underrated the Prussian needle- 
gun, a breech-loading rifle introduced by Roon. But the 
greatest asset of the Prussians was their commander-in-chief, 
Helmuth van Moltke, as a strategist and a tactician in the 
very first rank of military leaders. Moltke was now a man 
of sixty-six: since 1858 he had been chief of the Prussian 
General Staff, and closely associated with Roon in the re- 
organization of the army. He had long settled in his mind 
the plan of the Prussian campaign, which was carried out 
almost exactly as he had designed. The Prussians took the 
offensive, and the Saxons at once evacuated their country 
and joined the Austrian forces in Bohemia. Two Prussian 
armies soon followed them, one working up the Elbe, the 
other advancing from Lusatia. At the same time, a large 
force under the Crown Prince fought its way from Silesia 
through the Sudetic mountains. The main Austrian army 
was at first stationed in Moravia, but soon advanced in a 
north-westerly direction. It was presently joined by the 
troops from the north, who had met with a series of reverses 
at-the hands of the Prussians from Saxony; and concentrating 
his forces at Königgrätz, the Austrian general, Benedek, 
resolved on a decisive engagement. The battle was very 
stubbornly contested, and the issue was for long doubt- 
ful. But, as Moltke had calculated, the Crown Prince's 
army came up at the critical moment; and outnumbered 
and outflanked, the Austrians and Saxons began a retreat 
which soon degenerated into a rout. The Prussians pressed 
on rapidly, but when close to Vienna, they.were stopped by 
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the conclusion f a tt ute, and befor' this "xpirecl a provi
ional 
peae hd.d bLt:'I1 "ignL(l. 

lean\\"hil(" it had Lc 
n going hard "pith 
\ustric.l s alh-s 
in Germany. \lthough the I'russians could spar 
 onlv 
5 0 ,000 nlen a lainsl the arnli 
. of the e 
ntr d.l and southern 
states, the L.lck of a common leader and their inability to 
concentratc tlH'ir fore 
s robb 'd the
l' of any advant(lg
 \\"hich 
superiority of nun1bcrs might hdve gi'\ en th m. Th' llano- 
vcrian army tried to join its con1radcs in th south, 
but \vas surrounded at LangcnsalLa in Thuringia, and fore c1 
to surrcnder. The victorious troops then ntprcd northern 
B
varia, and after success 
s there, ecupicd It"rankfurt, \\"hich 
\vas treated \\'ith great harshness; next, marchinb up th 
l\lain, th"y dcfcc.ltcd Ini,ed fore
 of the encn1Y in scv'r,-ll 
engage111cnts, and finally drove the Bavarians over th(' rivcr 
by a viçtory near \rürzburg. Thpn as in Austria, the 
campaibn \V"lS ended bv a truce. 
Thcr'" had also b en fi hting in Italy, \vher 
 th Au
trian 1 
\von son1C notable 
uceesscs. J
ut on th JI nc\\"s of l\:üni J'gr:it7 
Dlany of th Austri..ln troops \\cre \\"ithdra\vn t protect 
\Ticnna, anù the ltalians \\ ere abl to occupy most of the 
province of Vcnctia. 
1 f Europcan statcsmen had b 
cn ac;tonished at tll("' 
p 'ed 
and success \vith \vhieh ))russia had condurtl..d the \\\lr 
they \\ cre uttcrly confounded by thc c;pc 
d t nd 
l"lf-n:
traint 
\vith \vhi h 
h 
 In,ld · p '('lcc. \\'bil tb l)russian arm} \\ a
 

till Il1arching soutll\vdfù<;, iSI11aIck hinlS'lf off -red t 
Austri,l such lenient tcrln
 that \vithin a fc\\ days th("y h,Hl 
becn forn1ally accepted. nly a vcr Sl11all indenlnity \\"'l
 
"xact 'ù from th. b 
(ten -n1pirc tllnd 
XCLpt that \ "nctit 
\'"as ccd -d to Italy, 
he lost not d. foot of territory. 
..L'\.ony 
\\ as 1 aft int
ct, anù \vhil 
 P us
i announc -d her intention 
of forn1ing a 11 '\\" 'onfedl'r dtion of}, rth J' nlan st
ltp , sh 
 
promised not to ( xtend its s op 
 further south than thp :\Iain. 
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Schleswig- Holstein, of course, went to the victor, and of her 
enemies Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and the city of 
Frankfurt \vere annexed. But considering the completeness 
of the Prussian triumph, the terms were remarkably lenient, 
and caused great disappointment to the leaders of the Prussian 
army. 
But Bismarck had good reasons, for his forbearance. In 
his conduct of the negotiations, he showed himself not merely 
an astute diplomatist but a far-seeing stateS111an. His 
eagerness to end the war is explained by the attitude of the 
French Emperor. Napoleon III. expected to draw some 
profit out of the confusion of Germany, and though his cal- 
culations were upset by the sudden collapse of Austria, he 
offered his mediation immediately after Königgrätz, hoping 
to receive a substantial reward for his good offices. Bismarck 
was determined that he should gain nothing) whether in 
prestige or territory, from the war; but as Austria, though 
badly hit, was not yet prostrate, it would be dangerous to 
provoke the hostility of France until peace was concluded. 
So Napoleon's overtures were courteously received; the 
utmost readiness to consider his wishes was shown; but 
before his suggestions had borne any fruit, Bismarck had 
completed his discussions with Austria, the war was over, and 
Prussia was prepared to face any trouble that might arise. 
Bismarck's magnanimity towards Austria is partly ac- 
counted for by his anxiety to end the war quickly; but he 
also recognized that in future Austrian friendship might be a 
valuable asset to Prussia, and that, if Austria once acquiesced 
in her exclusion from German politics, the natural interests 
of the two states would soon bring them together again. As 
for his treatment of the South German states, he knew that 
they thoroughly hated Prussia, and that harsh measures 
would merely strengthen their attachment to Austria. For 
the time.. he would find quite enough work in the establish- 
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mcnt of a confederation in the con1paratively honlogeneous 
north, \vithout increa
ing hi
 difficulties by attenlpting to 
coerce Catholic Bd.VdrL.l. or Liberal-minded \\TürtcInbcrg 
dnd Baden. 
.,;\fter the \
lar 13ismarck's first care \vas the nc\v N' orth 
Gernldn Confederation. .l\ll the statcs north of the .:\Iain 
\vere perforce included in it. Though less extcnsivc than 
tht; old Confederation it \vas far Inore po\verful. In the first 
place it h..tù a parliament of t\VO chambers. The Upper 
I Iou
e, or D ltJldcsrat, \vas of the Sdmc charactcr as the old 
I
ed('ral Diet-a council of representatives of thc governnlcnts 
of the individual states. But the Lo\ver I louse, or I{eichstag, 
\vas a popular assembly elected by ballot and universal 
suffrdge; d.nd its consent \vas necessary for all federal taxe
 
and la \vs. There \vas, too, a po\verful executive. The king 
of I.JrussÎ(.l was e,", officio president of the Confederation. lIe 
representcd it in its dealings \vith foreign states, coultl declare. 
defensive \var or Inake peace, and \vas conlmander-in-chief 
of It
 arm cd forccs. Eaeh state had to contribute to the 
federal army a fixcù nUlnber of troops, \vhich \vcre organized, 
eq ui pped, and drilled on I) russian lincs, and indeed, c'\.cept 
for those of Saxony, treated as part of the l)russian arIny. 
l'he GcrmJ.n language conveniently sumlnarizcs the essènti..ll 
difference between this Confederation and the old onc: this 
is a lJulldcsstaat-a federal state; the other a StaatcllbuJld-a 
IC4.1gUC of statcs. In fact, \vith the establishnlcnt of the 
Korth Gcrm..l11 Confederation BisInarek achieved the cstablish- 
Illent of the Gerlnan Enlpire; for \vhat \ve kno\v under that 
name is simply the Confederation of 1867, dignified \vith a 
high-sounding titl
 and enlarged b) the inclusion of five 
Inore members. In essentials, the Constitution of I
67 
renlain
 in force to-day. It ,vas almost entirely the \vork 
of Bismarck, and in e\"cry part bears the imprlss of his love 
of the practicd.l and hatred of ab
tract theor) I t is remark- 
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able that when sublnitted to a representative asselnbly of 
North Germany, his scheme, although criticized from many 
quarters, was accepted without vital modification. 
The Nationalist Party, though disappointed that the 
southern states had not been brought into line, recognized 
that under Bismarck they had advanced a long way towards 
the goal of their hopes; and he was henceforth extolled as 
a German patriot. In Prussia, the recent triumphs ended 
the opposition of the Liberals, which had persisted to the 
eve of the breach with Austria. The parliament readily 
passed a bill of indemnity for any infringement of the con- 
stitution of which the government had been guilty. l\iost 
of the members of the so-called Progressive Party, the old 
foes of Roon and Bismarck, henceforth styled themselves 
National Liberals; their Nationalism at once began to encroach 
on their Liberalism; and for ten years they were Bismarck's 
closest allies. From 1867, in fact, dates the decline of German 
Liberalism, and some will say the demoralization of German 
thought. Blood and iron had done great things for the 
IIohenzollerns, who had decisively defeated the Prussian 
parliament, achievèd a final victory over Austria, and 
brought all north Germany under their yoke. 
Once the ne\v' Confederation was launched it became 
Bismarck's object to win over the South German states. 
There were already many bonds between them and the north. 
Certain schemes of Napoleon for the acquisition of land in 
south-west Germany had been revealed to them by Bismarck, 
and immediately after the war of 1866 they had signed secret 
treaties of alliance with Prussia, prolnising to reform their 
armies, and in the event of war to place them under Prussia's 
command. All of them, too, belonged to the Zollverein, and 
for the discussion of the customs they sent representatives 
to the North German Reichstag. 'rhus North and South 
had a common economic policy, and for the time a common 
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foreign policy. It \\as Bismarck's aim to male the treaties 
of alliance permanent, and by \videning their scope to bring 
the southern states ,vithin the Confederation. The task \vas 
not easy, for thcir hatred of Prussia ,vas inherited from a 
remote pLlst. The south, Inoreover, \vas the stronghold of 
both Liberalism and Catholicism, which though in general 
at daggers dra\vn, wcrc one in their dislike of the great militarist 
and l")rotestant po\ver. Nothing but a \vave of national 
enthusiasm could dro\vn the old prejudices, and such a 
sentÏIncnt \vQuld be most readily aroused by a successful \var 
against a traditional cncnlY of the German nation. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE DOWNFALL OF FRANCE AND THE CREATION OF THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 


THE war, and still more the peace, between Prussia and Austria 
had been a grievous blow to Napoleon. I t had led to a great 
increase of Prussia's strength, and to the union of more 
than half Germany. Moreover, his mediation had gained 
him nothing-not even prestige as a peace-maker. He had 
been tricked. Bismarck had encouraged him to believe 
that Prussia would be willing to give him " compensations" 
for her accessio.n of power; but it was in vain that he tried 
to secure some fulfilment of Bismarck's vague promises: 
when he asked for certain German lands west of the Rhine, 
he was indignantly rebuffed, and when he suggested the 
annexation by France of Luxemburg and Belgium, he was 
adroitly put off. The truth was that the French army was 
in no condition to undertake a serious war. Napoleon knew 
it, and, unfortunately for him, Bismarck knew it too. 
It was, however, necessary for Napoleon to make some 
brilliant stroke in behalf of France. His power rested on no 
very stable foundations; he was becoming increasingly 
unpopular with his subjects; they expected military and 
diplomatic triumphs from a Bonaparte, and only some addition 
to French territory or a successful war could restore the 
Emperor to favour. In 1867 he made another attempt on 
Luxemburg, trying to buy it from its Grand Duke; but when 
he seen1ed on the point of success, Bismarck-whose consent 
332 
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the Fmpcror thought hp had obtained-sent \\'ord that popular 
opinion in l.Jrussia \\ auld never allo\v the con1pletion of the 
purchase, and at tl1(
 san1e time reveal cd his treatie,; ,,'ith 
the South Gcrmans. Napoleon had ignominiously to \vith- 
dra\v; and an international congress declarcd Luxen1burg a 
neutral state. Napoleon then set about reorganising his 
army, courting the favour of his o\vn subjects by domestic 
reforn1s, and trying to find allies. lIe madc some successful 
advances to Austria; but no definite treaty had been signed 
\vhen the crisis came in 1870. 
After 1867 Bismarck kne\v that \\phenever he thre\v do\vn 
thf' challenge, Napoleon \vould not dare to refuse it. But 
he \\pished to make absolutely sure of success. Prussia was 
ah\'ays ready; but the evcnts of 18ú6 had sho\vn that the 
am1ies of the other German states left much to be desired. 
At the same time it \\ould not do to give Napoleon time to 
complcte his o\vn arn1Y rcforms, or to strengthen his diplomatic 
position. l\loreovcr, the North Gcrman Reichstag had voted 
supplies for the army to the cnd of 1870 only, and it \vas \vell 
kno\vn that in 1871 thcrc \vould be an atten1pt to cut do\vn 
military expenditure. It scemcd then that 18ío \vas the 
best year for a \var; and accordingly in 1870 the \var broke 
out. 
fhc final brcach \vith France \vas cunningly prepared. 
In 1868 the thronc of Spain bccan1e vacant through a revolu- 
tion, and it \vas offered to l)rince Leopold of Hohcnzollern, a 
kinsnl
n of ]{ing \Villiam, though not a n1cmber of the reigning 
branch of the family. The princc \vas at first not disposed 
to accept, but Bismarck strongly and repeatcdly urged 
that it \\"as his duty, in the intercsts of Prussia, to do so ; 
and in J unc 1870, more than a year after the proposal had 
first becn made, he gave \vay. l'hroughout, Bismarck had 
shrouded the negotiations in the strictest secrecy, and, though 
mu
t of the leading statesmen and soldiers of l>russia knew 
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what was on foot, the question had never been brought to 
the official notice of the Prussian ministry. His object was 
to keep the transaction dark till the prince had been accepted 
as king by the Spanish parliament. Napoleon would of 
course protest, as well he might, seeing that, by all the rules 
of international etiquette, he had a right to be consulted on 
such a matter. Then Bismarck would say that the Prussian 
government had nothing to do with the affair, that it was 
purely an arrangement between the Hohenzollern family and 
the Spaniards, and that, if Napoleon objected to what had 
been settled, he must lodge a complaint at Madrid. Of 
course the French would know that Bismarck had been in 
the secret, but they would not be able to prove it; and if, 
as was likely, they went to, war, Bismarck could appeal to 
all Germany on behalf of an innocent German state unjustly 
attacked by a national enemy. 
The scheme nearly succeeded, but not quite; and its partial 
failure almost ruined Bismarck. The French got wind of the 
plot before Prince Leopold had been forlnal1y accepted by the 
Spaniards. Early in July they addressed a remonstrance to 
Berlin, but were of course told that the Prussian government 
knew nothing of the matter. This was not believed; warlike 
speeches were made in the French chamber; and Benedetti, 
the French ambassador to Prussia, following instructions 
from Paris, requested King William to use his influence in 
favour of Prince Leopold's resignation. The king's answer 
was that the matter must be left to the prince and his father; 
but they, anxious for reasons of their own not to offend 
Napoleon, gave way without much resistance, and on 12th July 
it was announced that the prince had withdrawn. Europe 
generally, including Bismarck himself, thought that France 
had gained a great diplomatic victory. But with incredible 
folly the French government refused to be satisfied with 
anything less than the utter humiliation of Prussia. Benedetti 
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\\'etS ordercd to ask the king for a pron1ise that he \vould 
never countenance a rcnc\val of the prince's candidature 
for the Spd.nish throne. The request \vas made on the 
public promenade of the "patcring-place of Ems, ,,"here the 
king \\as staying; it \vas, of coursc, firmly though courteously 
rcfuscd; and latcr in the day, whcn Benedetti sought another 
intcrvie\v, he \vas informed thd.t the king had nothing further 
to say on the subject. Neithcr party, ho\vever, had over- 
stepped the bounds of diplomatic politeness. 
The king scnt to Bismarck an account of the conversa- 
tion on the promcnade and his subsequent treatment of 
13cncdctti. \\Thcn thr dcspatch reacl1f
d Bismarck he \vas 
dining \vith :\Ioltke and Roon in Berlin. ,,\cting on thc king's 
suggcstion that the facts should be made kno\vn to the public, 
hc scnt to the press, undcr the heading (( Tclegram from 
Ems," dn abbreviatcd form of the despatch. Not a \vord 
appearcd \'which \vas not in the original, but Bismarck's 
vcrsion gave the impression that Benedetti had impudcntly 
intruded on the king's privacy, and that the king had rcfuscd 
to spcak to him. In both France and Gcrmany the dcsired 
effect \vas produccd. Frenchn1en seizcd on the fact that 
their represcntative had bccn snubbed; Gerlnans d\vclt 
on the rudeness of Bcnedctti in forcing himself on the old 
king. Exaggeratcd rumours and inspircd lcading articles 
fanncd the indignation in cach country. On 19t11 July the 
l;'rcnch ùcclaration of \'.ar \vas formally present cd at Bcrlin. 
Germany \vas yet morc eagcr. The southern states stood 
by thcir treaties, and once again North and South \vent forth 
to battlp together. 
Th . war of 1870 \vas \von almost as quickly as the \var of 
IS(). IJcrhaps the \vord " \von " is misleading; for the \\ ar 
\vas rathcr lost by the };'rcnch than \von by the GcrInans. 
Thc J 7 rcnch chassepot rifle \\ as a much bcttcr \\.capon than 
the Gcrman needle-gun, and thcre \vas nothing to choose 
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between the two sides in point of courage. In every other 
respect the Germans had the advantage from the outset-in 
numbers, in organization, in equipment, in transport; in 
artillery and cavalry; in scouting and marching; in tactics 
and strategy. The French were short of everything they 
needed. Their very mobilization was never completed: we 
hear of soldiers failing to find their regiments, and generals 
searching in vain for the army corps under their command. 
In the field the French leaders \vere mostly incapable; they 
seemed bent on putting their heads into traps; they had no 
clearly-defined plan of campaign, and they made every move 
with one eye on the political situation in Paris. On the other 
hand, the strategy of the Germans was good; their tactics 
were competent; their soldiers marched and fought with the 
utmost vigòur and resolution. But they were never, in athletic 
phrase, seriously extended. In fact, only the most ingenious 
blunders could have lost them the war. 
The German mobilization was accomplished with mechanical 
precision, and a fortnight after the declaration of war three 
great armies were ready to cross the frontier. The first two 
were to advance through Lorraine, the third, under the 
Crown Prince, was to attack Alsace. The general scheme 
was that the First Army, on the right, 
hould act as a pivot 
on which the Second Arlny should swing round to outflank 
the French position in Lorraine, while a yet wider turning 
movement was to be carried out by the Third Army, which, 
after clearing northern Alsace, was to march across the 
Vosges on Nancy. The strategy of the campaign appeared 
on a small scale in battle after battle during the war. 
The French troops-or such of them as were ready-were 
scattered about eastern Lorraine and Alsace; none of 
the generals had a clear notion of what he was to do or 
why he was stationed at the place where he found himself. 
On 2nd August, however, the French in some force made an 
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attack on the frontier to\vn of Saarbrücken; it was held by 
a mere handful of Germans, and taken without much difficulty 
-a trivial success which occasioned absurd jubilation in 
France. The rejoicings soon died away. On the 4th the 
Crown Prince, marching southwards, crossed the frontier 
of Alsace, and defeated the French advanced troops at 
Weissenburg. Two days later he fought a fierce battle 
against Marshal Macmahon's army at Wörth. With his 
40,000 men Macmahon made a fine resistance to a force 
three times as numerous; but the inevitable turning move- 
ment drove him from his position, his army beat a disorderly 
retreat, and did not again become an organised force till it 
reached the French main base at Châlons. The Germans 
were free to besiege Strassburg and to advance over the 
Vosges. 
On the very day of the battle of Wörth, another heavy 
blow was dealt to the French further west. General Frossard, 
one of the more competent of the French commanders, had 
fallen back over the Saar, and taken up a very strong position 
on the heights of Spicheren close to the river. There he 
was at once attacked. The battle was not very scientific; 
it had not been anticipated by the Germans, who fought at 
first on no reasoned plan, each division as it came up plunging 
into the conflict. For a long time the French held their 
ground; but outflanked by the enemy and unsupported by 
three French divisions which were near at hand, Frossard 
was at last compelled to withdraw from a position which 
should have been impregnable to any but overwhelming 
forces. 
In the next few days the Germans came pouring across 
Lorraine, preceded by swarms of indefatigable cavalry, who 
found out more about the French forces than the Frpnch 
generals knew themselves. The French headquarters at 
Metz were full of misgivings, indecision, and intrigue. The 
. 
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Elnpcror, \vho \\ras gricvously sick, laid dO\VIl the cornmdnd 
of the arlny, and appointcd l\Iarshal Bazaine in his place. 
On the 13th it \vas decided to abandon the line of the l\Ioselle, 
and, falling back on Verdun, to hold that of the 
Icuse. A 
fe\v cIa ys earlier this rcsolve \vould have becn a \vise one; as 
things \vcrc, it camc too late. Thcre \vas in those days no 
direct rail\va y communication bct,vcen 1\letz and Verdun; 
the retreat had to be made by road; of course the French 
lacked transport, and had no ordered plan of retirement; 
and the Germans \verc coming on fast. On the 14th an 
attack on the l
rench rcarguard cast of 
Ictz led to a sharp 
battle: the French, though driven back, averted a disaster 
by thcir stubborn dcfence; but the great retreat was furthcr 
dcla yed. 
l\Ican\vhilc the Germans had begun to cross the river in the 
ncighbourhood of I>ont-à-l\lousson, some miles above l\Ictz. 
During the 15th a considerable force rcachcd the \vestern 
bank, \vhile the French retiremcnt Inade littlc progress. 
Next day a force of Gcrman cavalry thre\v itself across the 
nlaill road to Verdun; it was rapidly reinforced; and the 
efforts of the 11'rench to clear their line of rctreat lcd to the 
bJ.ttlc of "ionville or ßlars-Ia-Tour, the ß10st stubbornly- 
contested fight of the \vhole \var. For once, the French had 
the superiority in numbers: but Bazaine failcd to utilize this 
advantage; and the Gcrmd.ns clung to thcir positions \\'ith 
grcat tenacity. Aftcr many changcs of fortune, and some 
v;ondcrful chargcs by the cavalry of each side, the Germans 
made good their hold on the Ii'rench c0I11munications. Next 
day Bazc.1Îne withdrew his army to a position ncarer 
Ietz. 
There on 18th August he \vas again callcd upon to defend 
himself. Once more the 11'rench had a strong po
ition. On 
its left and ccntre the Germans, dcspite desperate efforts, 
madc little itnprcssion. lior long, too, they \vere foiled in 
their attempt to discover the l
rcnch fight dank, and an 
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ill- judged attack in this direction caused frightful loss to the 
Prussian Guard. But at last the end of the line was found. 
It was not well protected, for Bazaine had characteristically 
massed most of his troops at the strongest points of his 
position. Reserves which ought to have supported the ex- 
posed wing never came into the fight till the mischief was 
done. The French, in fact, sat still, and allowed their flank 
to be turned. Then of course they had to give way, and 
during the night the army retired under the forts of Metz. 
This battle-cOffilTIOnly called the battle of Gravelotte- 
was a strategic victory of the highest possible importance, 
no less momentous in fact than the more famous battle of 
Sedan. The French retreated in good order, and only for a 
short distance. They left behind few guns, and their casualties 
were much lighter than those of the Germans. But the main 
French army was now surrounded at Metz, and though it 
still numbered 170,000 men, little could be expected from it as 
long as Marshal Bazaine was at its head. 
Seven corps were left to besiege Metz under the comlnand 
of Prince Frederick Charles, who had hitherto led the Second 
Army. The rest of the victorious force, with the Crown 
Prince's troops-now over the Meuse to the west of Toul- 
was destined for the march on Paris, which was resumed 
on the very day after the battle of Gravelotte. The advance 
was rapid, and \vithin a week the Germans were drawing 
near to Châlons. 
At Châlons there had been gathered a large but hetero- 
geneous army drawn from all quarters. It was presently 
joined by 1\1aclnahon and what was left of his force after the 
flight from Alsace. Thither came also the Emperor, who had 
just managed to escape from Metz. Macmahon who, if no 
genius, knew his business fairly well, was disposed to retreat 
to Paris; Napoleon at first was inclined to agree. But news 
from the ministry stated that unless something were done to 
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hclp Ba d.inc, a revolution \vould probJ.bly break out. 'Ihink- 
ing thJ.t :\lctL n1Ïght best be approached fron1 the north, 

Iacmtlhon retrcatcd to r
eims. Therc he had from Bazaine 
a message \vhich gave him to understand that thc army at 

Ictz \vould try to break out to\vards the north-\vcst, dnù 
marching by 
Iontnledy attcmpt thc crossing of the 
Ieusc 
at Stcnay. On 23rd .t\.ugust, thcn, :\laclnahon left I{eÏ1ns 
\vith th' object of gaining Stenay. To avoid thc Gcrn1J.I1 
advance it \vas neccssary to s\ving to the north; anù the 
arlny 
lccordingly made first for l{ethel. I t is generally 
agreed thc.lt 'lacmahon's movc \vas unsound: in fact, 1\loltkc 
for a day or t\VO refused to believe that the lircnch could be 
guilty of 
uch rashness. But the Germans had the \vhip 
hand; and only somc daring stroke could restorc fortune to 
the Frcnch. \Yïth a seasoncd and well-appointcd army, 

Iacmahon might have achieved something, especially if 
Bazaine had donc his obvious duty. !\Ioltkc and his staff 
\vcre completely surprised, and as subsequent events sho\vcd, 
they \vere not al\vays quick to adapt themselves to the 
unexpected. 
Jlo\vevcr, the Germans soon got \vind of what the 1 7 rench 
\vere doing, for in the absencc of any systcn1atic cen
orship 
the ne\vspJ.pcrs of l>aris and London freely announced 

1J.cn1J.hon's plans. At oncc l\Ioltkè \vheeled his arlny to the 
right. I{i
 cavalry soon Ctln1e into touch \vith the }irench, 
whose progrcss \\'as vcry slo\v. 1Llclnahol1, seeing that his 
plan \vas discovered, \vould havc abandoned it but for frantic 
messages from 1) aris ordering him to proceed. 
Ican\vhilc, 
the German infantry, by \\onderful marches in miscrable 
\vcathcr, \vcre fast coming up ,,"ith the French. There is 
lit tIc need to d\vell on thc involved operations of the ncxt 
day or two. It is enough to say that thc l;rench, aftcr some 
ill-conceived efforts to force their \vay fOr\vard, \\'ere skilfully 
shepherded to\vd.rds the Bclgian frontier. On Joth August a 
23 
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sharp fight at Beaumont hastened the impending catastrophe. 
That day and the next Macmahon concentrated his weary 
and disheartened troops at Sedan, his intention being to 
collect the military stores in the town, and then to make 
for Mézières. But the Germans saw to it that he got no 
further. Almost without opposition they seized a bridge 
below the town, and thus put themselves in a position to 
fling troops at the French line of retreat. 
Very early on the morning of 1st September the fateful 
battle began. A furious attack on the French tro
ps to the 
east of the town was met by a gallant defence. But gradually 
the Germans progressed: Macmahon was wounded, and 
carried from the field: General \Vimpffen, newly arrived 
from Algiers, took over the command, delivered a dashing 
counter-attack which nearly broke the German line, but 
\vhich in the end achieved nothing of value. The situation 
was now desperate. A force under the Crown Prince had 
crossed the Meuse below Sedan, and while the attention of 
the French was directed to the combat on the other side, had 
advanced to the heights north of the town, which were easily 
occupied and obstinately held. Before long the troops to the 
north joined hands with those on the east; and the French 
were hopelessly encircled with a ring of fire. Despite frantic 
efforts to break through, in which their cavab...y performed 
prodigies of valour, they were inexorably pressed back towards 
the town. A last charge by Wimpffen gained ground at 
first; but on its final failure, the white flag was hoisted 
on the citadel by the En1peror's orders. Napoleon forthwith 
communicated to l{ing William his willingness to surrender, 
and that night, in an historic interview with the German 
leaders, Wimpffen was forced to agree to the capitulation 
of his whole army The total number of prisoners taken in 
and after the battle was over a hundred thousand. Nearly 
six hundred guns fell into the hands of the victors. The 
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Frcnch Empcror \\a5 scnt to thc Castle of \Vilhelmshöhe, 
near Cassel. "Tclllnight 
Ioltke think that the \var \\'as over, 
and that in a fc\\" \veeks hc \vould be killing hares instead 
of Frcnchmen. 
But 'Ioltkc did not kno\v the French nation. The ne\\'s 
of Sedan provokcd the cxpectcd revolution in l}aris. A 
rcpublic \\.as proclaimed; and at the head of the government 
wcrc somc of thc men \vho had been thc bittcrest opponents 
of thc Emperor's policy. But there ,vas no thought of 
surrender. II Not an inch of tcrritory, not a stone of a 
fortrcss," \vas thc motto of the nc\v ministers. Bisn1arck's 
proposals for pcace \vere rejected. Efforts ,vere made- 
though in vain-to secure the friendly intervention of some 
great l>o\ver. Léon Gambetta, the 11inister of the Interior, 
madc fiery appeals for voluntcers, and from the thousands 
who eagerly camc for\vard, several new armies were hastily 
organized and equippcd. 
At first, of coursc, the ne\v government could do nothing 
to stèm the German advance. Paris \vas invested on 19th 
Scptember. One by one the French fortresses \vere taken. 
Toul fell on 24th Scptpmber; Strassburg, after a murderous 
and unncccssary bombardn1cnt, surrendcred four days later. 
At 
Ictz, Ba aine, aftcr onc or t\VO half- hcarted sorties, 
sat still \vithin his lincs till 29th October, \vhen he and 
170,000 mcn, short of food and ammunition, laid do\vn 
thcir arms. But Paris hcld out; and jrancs-tirc'Urs and 
national guards \vorricd the Germans till Gambetta's cnergy 
had put into the ficld 600,000 men and 1400 guns. Of 
coursc the nc\v troops wcrc not of high quality, and neither 
\verc the gcncrals \vho led thcm. But they \vcre brave and 
enthusiastic; and \vith a French army in Pi cardy, a second 
in Normandy, a larger onc on thc Loire, and yct a fourth 
around Hesançon, th(\ Germans besieging Paris had some 
anxious moments. The army of the Loire \vas specially 
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dangerous. General von der Tann was sent against it, drove 
it back and took Orleans; but a few weeks l'ater the French 
returned to the attack, and their very superior nurnbers 
enabled them not only to re-occupy the city, but in a battle 
at Coulmiers to score their one real victory in the war. But 
the German grip on France was too firnl to be shaken off. 
An ambitious scheme for the relief of Paris was easily foiled, 
and the baffled army of the Loire was again hunted out of 
Orleans by strong German forces, and after several reverses 
finaÌly crushed in January at the battle of Le Mans. About 
the same time the Army of the North, which had held its own 
fairly well for some \veeks, was decisively beaten at St Quentin 
by General yon Goeben. Yet more miserable was the fate 
of a force which advanced from Dijon and Besançon to the 
relief of the great fortress of Belfort, which still held out. 
After a stubborn fight on the Lisaine, the French were beaten 
off; German reinforcen1ents came up and cut their communi- 
cations; the French general, Bourbaki, atten1pted suicide; 
and, short of food, with their Inorale ruined by their failure 
and the bitter weather, 80,000 French soldiers crossed the 
frontier into Switzerland, where they were disarmed. 
Shortly before this calamity Paris had fallen. It was a 
wonder that it had held out so long. The fortifications were 
a quarter of a century old; the garrison, though nearly 
300,000 strong, contained only 80,000 regular troops; and 
there were estimated to be provisions for not more than six 
weeks. But the Germans made no attempt to carry the 
city by storm, and it was not till the latter half of December 
that they brought up siege guns. Meanwhile, they were 
content to maintain a careful blockade, and to repulse the 
three sorties made by the French. 
The besieged population soon began to feel the pinch of 
hunger; the very cold winter and an epidemic of small-pox 
added to its sufferings; and when. early in January, the 
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big guns bcgan to bombard the forts, and at titnes the city 
itself, it soon becaJne clear that the end \\"as approaching. 
A ldst sortie failed; anù on 23rd ] <.tnuary the l
rench govcrn- 
ment asked for and obtained an arn1Ïstice. Bcfore it expircd, 
a national assembly at 130rdeaux pronounced in favouf of 
peace. ...\ prclitninary treaty \vas soon signed. 
'\lsace anù 
half Lorraine \vcrc ccded to Gcrmany; an indenlnity of 
[200,000,000 \vas itnposcd; and the Gcrman troops \vere 
allo\ved to Inake a triumphal entry into Paris. In ::\lay the 
l)eace of F'r<.lnkfurt ratified these tern1s, clnd brought the waf 
to a formal end. 
But it is not in thc terrns of the peace that thc most iln- 
port ant rcsult of the \var is to bc sought. Thc victories uf 
18 7 0 , as Bismarck hoped and expected, dissolvcd nlany 
long-standing prcjudices: and in the autumn the four states 
of south Gernldny asked to be admitted into thc Northern 
Confederation. It \vas not difficult to make arrangements 
\vith the gr..tnd-duchies of 13aden and IIcsse-Darnlstadt; 
but the kingdoms of \\TÜrtemberg and Bavaria, having morc 
dignity to maintain, required careful handling. r.roll1 thc 
Gerlnan headquarters at \.. crsailles, Bismarck conducted the 
negotiations \vith the utlnost patience and tact. lIe \vas 
\villing to allo\v the t\VO monarchies to retain a number of 
special rights, and his concessions to Bavaria ,vcre so great 
as to provoke strong criticisln froln the N c.ltional Liberals. 
But Bisn1arck rightly clung to his conciliatory policy, and in 
Novcmber all four states signcd treaties \vhereby they becamc 
n1cmbcrs of the Confederation. Each treaty \vas accepted 
by thc Assembly of the state to \vhich it applied and by the 
North G 
rn1an I
eichstag. 
The great task \vas completed. But among Germans of 
all classes therc \vas a feeling that thc achievement ought to 
be signali7cd in SOllie Inore inspiring \V..1Y than the signature 
of a fc\v dOCUlncnts. 1'hc terIn (( Confedèrc.l.tion " \vas associ- 
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ated in the German mind with disunion and disappointment; 
the chief glories of German history centred round the idea of 
Empire. Could not Germany once more have a l{aiser? 
Strange to say, the chief obstacle was the very In an to whom 
the imperial crown ,vould be given. William I., proud to 
be king of Prussia, had no wish to obscure a title which 
indicated real power by one which had long been a symbol 
of weakness; and his feeling was shared by many old-fashioned 
Prussians. In any case, the king's sense of loyalty to his 
fello\v-sovereigns of Germany made it certain that, like his 
brother in 1849, he would never accept the honour unless it 
were offered him by them. The princes, however, were 
mostly of the same mind as their subjects; and SOB1e of them 
suggested that the king of Bavaria, as ruler of the biggest 
state after Prussia, should forn1ally announce their wishes. 
When the king was in doubt as to the correct procedure, 
Bisn1arck, who had been unobtrusively pulling the strings, 
came to his rescue with the draft of a letter which the grateful 
monarch cheerfully copied and forwarded to William I. in 
the name of the German princes. Hard upon it came a similar 
document from the North German Reichstag. William gave 
way. On 18th January, 1871, in the Hall of 
lirrors at the 
palace of Versailles, he was solelnnly proclaimed deutscher 
Kaiser, promising " to build up the German Empire, not by 
\varlike conquests, but by the blessings and gifts of peace, 
on the foundation of national prosperity, freedom, and 
culture. " 


\ 
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GEH:\IA
Y RULED BY PRUSSIA 


Till: German Empire, as \ve have seen, is in form merely an 
cnL.lrgelncnt of the Confederation of 1867. The individual 
stat
s have agreed to pool certain of their po\vers; but in 
all other respects their authority remains as it \vas before, 
and thc forn1 of the govcrnment \vhich exercises that authority 
is a Inatter for themselves alone. In every-day affairs the 
ordinary Gcrman feels the control of his state much more 
thJ.n that of the Elnpirc. And the federal character of the 
Enlpirc is made more conspicuous by the lack of uniformity 
in the relations between the states and the central govern- 
ment. Several princes had special rights reserved to thenl 
,,,hen they joined the Confcderation. Thus, the thrce king- 
doms of Bavaria, \Vürtemberg, and Saxony nlay keep 
ambassadors at foreign courts; their armies, too, are separ- 
atcly organizcd, and the state govcrnmcnts appoint all except 
the highest officers. Bavaria issues her o\\.n coinage and 
postagc-stalnps; and it is only a fe\v years si
cc \\'ürtembcrg 
voluntarily surrcndered a sinlilar privilege. Badcn is another 
state ,vith notc\\orthy specic.ll po\vers, \vhile Prussia's rights 
arc so extensive as in themselves to place hcr he:ad-dnd- 
shouldcrs above all her fello\vs. 
]
ut the inlportance of the fcderal clcmcnt in the Empire 
may ca
ily be eXdggerd.ted. A citiLcn of Drcsden may pay 
his taxes to a Saxon collcctor, go to business in a Saxon 
raihvLly-train, send his childrLn to a Sa:\.on schuol, anù serve 
347 
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in the Saxon army: but how much he pays, when his train 
starts, what his boy learns, how he is armed, equipped, and 
drilled, and where he is sent in time of ,var, depend very largely 
on the will of Prussia. For the creation of the Empire meant 
the conquest of Germany by the Hohenzollerns. Nobody 
had any illusions about the real status of the lesser members 
of the Confederation of 1867, and that the southern states 
had shared their fate was very imperfectly concealed by the 
treaties which in 1870 they made with Prussia as with an 
equal. Germany is now in essentials nothing but a big 
Prussia. 
The causes for this ascendency of Prussia are easy to see. 
(Two-thirds of the territory and over sixty per cent. of the 
population of Germany belong to her. Then she has a v{ery 
secure hold on the imperial government. J Her king is also 
l{aiser, and as such he is commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, he accredits the imperial ambassadors to foreign 
courts, he can make peace and declare defensive war, he 
appoints the imperial chancellor, who is technically the 
only minister of state, and who nominates the subordinate 
ministers of Finance, War, the Navy, and the other great 
departments.') It follows that the Chancellor, whose power 
is much greater than that of an English prime minister, is 
always a man whom the Hohenzollerns can thoroughly 
trust; in fact, he is generally Minister-president of Prussia 
as well. He is, too, ex officio President of the Federal Council 
or Bundesrat, where he can count on carrying his measures, 
for the members are merely delegates of their respective 
governments, Prussia has seventeen of the sixty-one votes, 
and the Uttle states of the north are mostly at her 
beck and call. As for the Reichstag, with its 397 members 
elected by universal manhood suffrage, its influence is very 
much greater on paper than in practice. Neither the Chan- 
cellor nor the subordinate ministers are members of the 
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Rpichstag; they nlay at any time attend its sittings to 
make speeches anù ans\ver questions; hut thcy are in no 
s{'nse responsibI1O to it, and even a vote of ccnsurc passed by 
thc ]
eichstag nced not involve the Chancellor's resignation. 
And the l
cichstag has 5ho\vn little political wisJom in the 
exercise of \vhat po\\ers it has. It is split up into numerous 
parties, \\'hich have seldom formed coalitions strong or 
lasting enough to accomplish anything important, and an 
adroit Chancellor, by thro\ving a bone no\v to one and no\v 
to anothcr, can ncarly al\vays gct a majority for vital measures. 
It is rarc for legi
lation on \vcighty matters to be initiated 
by the Rcichstag, and of course the Bundesrat may veto 
any bill passed in the Lower House. The inlperial constitu- 
tion, in short, \\'ørks together for the good of the king of 
l>russia and his bureaucracy, \vho thus determine the foreign, 
military, colonial, and economic policy of Germany, control 
ahnost the ,,'holc of her postal system, excrcise a general 
supcryision oyer her raihvays, regulate her n<,\vspaper prcss, 
and, in effect, cnact the civil and criminal la\\"s \vhich her 
people must obey. 
Thp individual states appoint most of the administrative 
and judicial functionaries \vithin thcir territories, though 
these often have merely tu do \vhat the imperial authority 
tells thenl. The most important subjects on \\'hich the 
statcs nlay ful]o\v their o\\"n \vishes are religion and education. 
In practicc, ho\vever, thcre is little differcnce bct\vccn the 
educational "ystcms of the vr.lrious principalitics. I-Iere, as 
in other nlatters \vhere the states arc free, J)russian prestige 
has gener..llly caused the hUlnblc imitation of Prussian 
nlpthods. And, morc rCInarkable than the Prussianizing of 
an aspects of German govcrnnlcnt is the })russianizing of 
the Gcrman nlind. Germany is no longer the land of un- 
con1prolnising idealists, of transcendental philosophers, of 
erudite and silnplc-min<1cd scholars. I f a modern Gcrman 
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claims for his country the dominion of the air, he is not 
thinking, like Heine, of art and metaphysics, but of Zeppelin 
airships and Taube monoplanes. It is in her (( command of 
matter," as it has been well put, that Germany is now pre- 
eminent. Zeal for material power and wealth has been the 
most striking feature of her life in the past forty years. It 
is the very same spirit that has animated the n10re capable 
of the Hohenzollerns since the days of the Great Elector. 
I t is no cause for wonder that the triumphs of Bismarck, 
culminating in the unification of Germany, should have filled 
the German mind with an almost superstitious veneration 
for Prussian methods. To this day there are Inany Saxons 
and Bavarians who hate the (( surly Prussian," but who yet 
feel that he is far more capable than they, and that they 
cannot afford to do without him. It is not astonishing either 
that the methods and tools of Bismarck's diplomacy-which 
were essentially the same as those of Prussian diplomacy for 
two centuries-should be regarded as infallible, and tliat 
when Treitschke and others dressed up in a philosophical 
garb the principles which Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns 
had long followed, they should be hailed as inspired prophets. 
The domination of Prussia, it is true, has not been altogether 
unopposed. Resistance has come from three n1ain sources. 
In the first place, there are elements who do not wish to be 
included in the Empire at all. Such are the Alsatians, the 
Danes of North Schleswig, and the Poles in the eastern 
provinces of Prussia. A party of Hanoverians, too, have 
never ceased to protest against the annexation of their 
kingdom in 1866. Each of these sections of malcontents 
has sent to the Reichstag representatives pledged to unvary- 
ing opposition to the government and continual agitation 
for independence. Only the Poles, however, have held their 
ground with any success. At present the combined forces of 
the others can muster only eleven votes. 
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Thc r)olc
, on the contrary, constItute one of the 1110St 
perplexing problems for Gcrnlan state
mcn. 'fhey are of 
cour
c StlVS, 
lnd at prcsent, like all Slavs, remarkably pro1ific. 
In "'cst IJrussia, Posen, and p
lrt of Silesia, there seems a 
possibility of their driving the Germans off the land. l'hey 
arc naturally affected by thc ideals of the Pan-Slav movement, 
\vhich aims at the creation of a great Slavonic state in cast 
Europc-a consuinination devoutly feared by German states- 
lllen. 1'hc old conflict bct\veen Tcuton and Slav, in fact, is stiU 
going on, dnd the forces of nature seem no\v on the side of the 
SId-v. 1'h(' l>russian government has been the more eager to 
stalnp out l)olish nationalism. La\vs have been passed for- 
bidding the usc of the I>olish language in thc schools or at 
public mcetings. r\ state commission \vas established to buy 
land from thc IJol cs , and as Polish peasants used the money 
paid for their holdings to purchasc larger and better estates, 
thc cOlnmission \vas in 1907 given powers of compulsory 
cxpropri<.ltion. Nevertheless, the Polish clement in the 
l}russian kingdon1 is still increasing, and its national con- 
sciousncss has become morc lively undcr persecution. 
l\nother cause of trouble to l>russia has been the Catholic 
Church. li or SOlnc ycars after its foundation, it \vas fcared 
that the nc\v Empire. like the old onc, \vould finù its nlost 
fOfIniùable cncmy in thc papacy. The conflict, bo\vcver, 
hdS no\v subsided, and its ramifications are not very intcrt:sting. 
Its real caUSes \vcre the uneasiness felt by the BavarianCatholics 
dt the triulnphs of Protestant l>russia, and, on th" other 
hand, thc fears rouseù among Gcrman Protestants by the 
\ 
tican Council of 1870, \vith its assertion of the infallibility 
uf the l>ope. A Catholic party, conunonly called the Centre, 
\\
as frolu the first very strong in the inlperial }{cichstag, and 
stood not only for the ctlims uf the I
oman Church, but also 
for tll. maintenance of the rights of the individual states. 
BisffiJ.Ick naturally regarded it \vith much dislikc. A pretext 
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for action was given by a dispute between the clergy and the 
government in Bavaria as to the position of the so-called Old 
Catholics, who had refused to accept the Vatican decree on 
Papal infallibility. The in1perial legislature passed a law 
forbidding the discussion of politics in sermons, and followed 
this up by a measure expelling the Jesuits from Germany. 
Then the Prussian governn1ent began to act with a high hand, 
and with the help of the anti-clerical Liberals, carried the 
H !vlay Laws JJ of 18 73, placing under state control all schools 
and colleges, all appointments to ecclesiastical offices, and the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. N early all the Catholic 
clergy of Prussia refused to accept these regulations, and 
those who gave way were generally boycotted by their flocks. 
Several bishops and many priests \vere imprisoned, and 
political agitation was rigorously repressed by the police. 
But the Church refused to yield, even though one or two 
other states adopted the Prussian policy. The Centre party 
increased in numbers, and the laity rernained obstinately 
faithful to their priests, who often were kept in hiding in their 
own parishes, while the police v:ainly hunted for them. 
Bismarck's rig our became unpopular even with many Protest- 
ants, and the Conservatives in the Reichstag, who represented 
orthodox Lutheranism, viewed his measures with alarm. It 
was in vain that he appealed to national sentiment against 
Rome, melodramatically declaring that he would never go 
to Canossa. He was in the end defeated: there was no 
striking surrender; but after 1878, when Bismarck's alliance 
with the Liberals came to an end, the anti-clerical measures 
were nearly all repealed one by one, the conciliatory attitude 
of the new Pope, Leo XIII., enabling the retreat to be grace- 
fully and unobtrusively accomplished. Thus the so-called 
Kulturkampj ended in a reverse for Prussia. But it soon 
appeared that Bismarck's apprehensions had been groundless, 
and by timely concessions the government has generally 
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been able t cOllunand the votes of the Ccntre on questions 
of national moment. 
The third obstacle to the I")russianization of Germany has 
been Social Democracy-for long the most dangerous foe of 
the Prussian government. Basing their propaganda on the 
teachings of l\Iarx and Lassalle, the German Social Democrats, 
under their leadcrs ]
ebel and Liebknccht, first became formid- 
able in the 'seventies. Bislnarck had for some time been 
meditating an attack on them, \\'hen in 1878 t\VO attempts 
on the Empcror's life gave him a pretext for a strong move. 
Though there is no evidence that the would-be assassins had 
anything to do \vith the Socialists, indignation against the 
party ran so high that Bismarck ,vas able to carry a vcry 
dra
tic measurc \vhich in effect forbade then1 to holù public 
meetings or to publish books and ne\vspapers advocating 
thcir vie\vs. A t the saIne time very \vide po\vers \vcre en- 
trusted to the po1ice, \vho used them \vlth such unsparing 
rigour that many Socialists ,,,ere forced to flee abroad. Never- 
theless, the strength of the movemC'nt steadily grc\v, and in 
the l{cichstag the numbcr of Socialist members has increased 
after aln1o
t every general election. Since 1890 the la \V's 
specidlly direct cd against theIn have been abrogatcd, as the 
authorities \viscly concludcd that open agitation \\'as less to 
be fcared than secret intrigue. The government, ho\\cver, 
has ncver ceased to regard the Social Democrats as its natural 
enemies. cc I tis," \vrites l>rince J3ülo\v, U the duty of every 
German ministry to combat this movement until it is dcfeatcd 
or nlaterially changed." 
IIar
h though he \vas, Bismarck sa\\' that mere oppression 
\vould never destroy the influence of the Socialists. He 
thcrcfore tried to outbid thlm. It must nevcr be forgottcn 
that they cill thclnselves Social Democr d.ts, not silnply 
Socialists; and from the official standpoint, thcir democratic 
ideals \vcrc even more objectionable than their social policy. 
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There has long been a strong flavour of socialism about 
Prussian methods of governlnent; but it is bureaucratic, 
not democratic, socialism. Bismarck was therefore acting 
in full harmony with Prussian traditions when, early in the 
, eighties, he inaugurated an elaborate policy of social reforln. 
This took the shape of a series of acts for the cOlnpulsory 
insurance of workers against sickness, accident, and old age, 
the premiums being as a rule paid partly by the person insured, 
partly by the employer.. while in some cases the State furnishes 
a supplementary contribution. The government also passed 
severe regulations on such matters as the hours of labour 
for won1en and young people, the fencing of n1achinery, and 
the ventilation, drainage, and lighting of workshops. This 
legislation, which since its introduction has been revised 
and extended, naturally came as a great boon to the German 
working classes. But it has altogether failed to check the 
growth of the Social Democratic party. After all, Bismarck's 
reforms did little but protect the Gerlnan workman against 
exceptional misfortune. He still works long hours, still gets 
low wages, and still has often to pay a stiff rent for a wretched 
room in one of the barrack-like buildings which, with their 
imposing exteriors, often leave on hasty travellers the false 
impression that German towns have no slums. Thus the 
Social Democrats have still much to offer to the lower classes 
of Germany: at the general election of 1912 they secured 
110 seats, and polled over four million votes: they are the 
strongest party in the Reichstag, and the best-organized 
party in the country. Yet their strength is often over- 
estimated. They are divided among themselves; the stern 
and unbending disciples of Marx advocate uncompromising 
resistance to the government, while the growing section of 
the II Revisionists" are ready to consider its proposals on 
their merits. Moreover, many of those who vote Socialist 
at elections are notoriously not Socialists at all, but wish 
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n1ercly to 
ee in the.; I{eich
tag a strong budy that rnay be 
trusted to criticiLc the ministry. .;.\nd it cannot Le denied 
thJ.t thc Social DClnocrats have hithcrto been n1Îghticr in 
\\ords than in deeds, and ha\re nevcr sho\vn lnuch instinct 
for practical politics. Still, thcy arc a formidable force; 
and if SOlne great disaster \vcrc to bcfJ.ll the nation thcy 
might perhaps be able to lead a successful revolution. 
As its opponents, if not pacified, have generally proved 
incffcctivc, thc itnperial govcrnment has nearly ahvays had 
its \vay. Gerlllan policy since 1871 has therefore been nlarkeJ. 
by a steadiness of purpose unattainable under the British 
constitution. Nevertheless, t\VO dates stand out as itnportant 
dividing-marks: thc first is 1878, the second 1890. They 
arc equally conspicuous in both foreign and horn 
 affairs. 
The diplomatists of the np\v Empire \vcre faccd \\'ith a 
diffìcult task at the end of the Franco-German \\Tar. 'fhe 
other Great ])o\vers of Europe \\ ere naturally not disposcJ. 
to \VelCOlllc the nc\v state, and the vengeful hostility of France 
\Vd.S of cour
e und.voidablc. It \\"as \veil for Germany that 
hcr foreign relations \\"cre undcr the control of a nlan \vith 
Bismarck's subtlcty, restrd.int, and coolness. Bismd.rck, 
thuugh rcJ.ùy enough to fight \vhcn it suitcd his purposc, 
had nu love of war for its o\\"n sake; and as long as he rcmained 
at the hCJ.d of aftJ.irs his object \\ as to keep on friendly tcrms 
\vith everybody, and give the Gernlan Empire tinlC to gain 
intcrnal cohesion and devclop its Inaterial resources. l i rance 
\Vd.S his only source of serious anxicty; and her aston- 
ishing recovcry after the \var soon l11adc her once more an 
encnlY to he fcared. i\lonc, she could not have hoped for 
revcnge, and Bismarck probably intendcd to strike her to 
thc grounò again as soon as 
he raiscd her head. But in 
1B75, \vhen \var seemed imnlinent, Britain and Russia IDd-de 
it clcar that they \vould not tolcr J.te any rcpetition of 1870. 
I-Iencefor\vard, therefore, I3isllld.rck had to content himself 
24 
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with keeping France isolated. At first this ,vas easily done. 
Conflicting interests in many quarters stood in the way of an 
alliance between France and Britain. With Russia, the 
Hohenzollerns had a long-standing friendship, which Bismarck 
took care to cultivate, and which even the Tsar's attitude 
in 1875 scarcely impaired. At the same time Bismarck 
began to reap the fruits of his leniency towards Austria, 
whose ruler in 1872 united with the new l{aiser and the Tsar 
in the so-called League of the Three Emperors. I t was rather 
an entente than an alliance, but for some years it secured 
Germany from complications in Eastern Europe. 
In 1877, however, war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey, and during the negotiations at Berlin which preceded 
the final conclusion of peace, Bismarck was considered by the 
Russian envoys to have shown marked antagonism to their 
claims. Relations between Russia and Germany at once 
became cooler. From 1878, in fact, Russia ceased to be 
Germany's chief supporter in European diplomacy, and 
Bismarck set his mind on an alliance of the Central Powers 
of Europe. In 1879 he concluded with Austria a treaty 
which pledged both parties to common military action if 
either were attacked by Russia, while if the aggressor were 
any other Power, the party not attacked must observe at 
least a benevolent neutrality. Four years later Italy joined 
the league, and thus was formed the famous Triple Alliance, 
which was not formally dissolved till 1915. 
Bismarck, however, had no mind for an open quarrel with 
Russia. The terms of the treaty with Austria were kept 
secret; his relations with the Tsar became friendly again; 
and for a time the understanding of the three Emperors 
was revived. Indeed, at some date during the 'eighties- 
whether 1884 or 1887 is not certain-he actually concluded 
with Russia a defensive alliance against his own ally Austria. 
As for France, she caused little apprehension to Germany at 
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this tiITIC. IIer onc possible ally, Britain, \vas alienated 
from her by differences over Egypt. In 1886 she nlade a 
IJ.rgc increase in her army; but Germany promptly did the 
like, and next year, \vhen thcrc \vas serious danger of \var, 
Bismarck's skill ruined the French hopes of aid from the Tsar, 
and in fact dre\v closer the connection Let\\'een Russia and 
Germany. It \vas Bismarck's last great stroke in European 
diplon1acy. 
l\lcan\vhile the German Empire had become a colonizing 
Po\ver. Bismarck ncver \vas an enthusiast for colonial 
expansion, believing that Germany needed all her strength 
to maintain her position in Europe. It was, ho\vever, urged 
on thc other side-notably by the German Colonial Associa- 
tion, founded in 187!)-that Germany could not hope to hold 
her o\\'n unless she became a great manufacturing country, 
that thp demand of her o\vn people alone \vould never create 
prospcrous industries, and that to secure foreign markets it 
\\as necessary, in vie\v of English competition, to have trading 
posts and unexploited territory in German hands. The 
acquisi tion of colonies, it \vas also hoped, \vould save to the 
Empire the thousands of German citizens \vho \vere every 
year emigrating to America. It \vas a time \vhen all eyes 
\vere turned to\vards Africa, and Bismarck ultimately con- 
sented to ta
c a hand in the game of parcelling out that 
continent. In 1884, by granting Î1npcrial protection to the 
settlement of a Gern1an trader, Bismarck established the first 
colony of the German Empire-that of South-\\1est Africa. 
\Vithin the next year the German colonies of Togoland, the 
Cameroons, and East Africa \vcre also founded, while in the 
South Seas part of Nc\v Guinea and several of the adjacent 
islands \verc officially annexed. Bismarck \vished to It'\d.ve 
the colonies to develop thcmselves; but in most of them 
troubl"'s \vith the nativcs soon forced the government to 
send out troops and a staff of administrative officials. N ever- 
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theless Bismarck's colonies have not been a' great success. 
For some time other Po\vers refused to regard them seriously, 
or to believe that Germany herself cared much about them; 
and such views, it was thought, were amply confirmed when 
in 1890 she exchanged Zanzibar for Heligoland, which since 
the Napoleonic period had belonged to Britain. At the 
time, it is true, few people even in Germany perceived the 
close connection between the possession of Heligoland and 
a vigorous colonial policy. 
In home affairs Bismarck's personality was as predominant 
as in international diplomacy. Up to 1878 he maintained 
that alliance with the National Liberals which had already 
been established before the foundation of the Empire. As he 
needed their help in the KulturkamPf, it was natural that in 
other directions his policy should be tinged by their principles. 
Thus in economic affairs free-trade doctrines were followed, 
and in one or two ways the authority of the individual states 
was reduced and that of the central government enlarged. 
But Bismarck soon began to find the Liberals uncongenial 
allies. He grew alarmed at the progress of the Socialists, 
and came to the conclusion that if German trade was to 
grow, her industries must be protected from foreign com- 
petition. In 1878 therefore he not only introduced legislation 
against the Social Democrats, but also laid before the Reichs- 
tag a comprehensive customs tariff. Both sets of proposals 
encountered strong opposition; but both were eventually 
carried with the help of the Conservatives and the Centre. 
The new taxes affected food stuffs as well as manufactures; 
they were not, however, so high as to exclude foreign goods 
altogether, and the imperial treasury benefited greatly by 
them. 
For the rest of his life Bismarck's attitude towards Liberal- 
ism, if not so antagonistic as in his early days, was one of 
dislike not unmixed with contempt. It is true that the 
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National Liberals \\"erc still generally found voting on his 
side: but they really represented only half the party that 
had previously been in alliance \\"ith hitn, and though they 
kept the old name, there \vas no\v little Liberalism about their 
vi
\vs. Besides them, Bismarck relied lllainly on the Con- 
servatives and the Centre, though the latter could not ahvays 
bc trusted. lIe ,vas opposed by various Radical groups, 
including many of the old National Libcral party, by the 
Socialists, and of course by nationalists like the Poles. In 
the tlst decade of his official career the chief features of his 
dOll1estic policy "ere his measures of social rcform; his 
attempts to suppress socialistic and other criticism, oftcn 
by ycry arbitrary police action; his gradual \vithdra \val of 
the anti-ecclesiastical lcgislation of the ]{ ulturkantþj; and 
his efforts to bring all rail\vays under state control and 
to inlprove Germany's \vater communications. N O\V and 
then he cncountcrcd 
harp opposition in the Reichstag or 
the Prussian parliament. But he nearly al\yays carried his 
point in the end, and in the administratiyc sphere the 
government n1ight of course go on its \vay \vithout troubling 
111uch about criticism. 
Though tlr frcer fronl parliamentary control than a British 
IJrclnier, an Ilnpcrial Chancellor is tlr nlore at the Inercy of 
his so\.crcign. As long as \\7illiam I. lived, Bislnarck had 
nothing to fear froln the side of the cro\vn. But the opposi- 
tion pc.lrtics \verc openly confident that the accession of thc 
Cro\vn l)rince lircderick \vould bc follo\ved by the great 
minister's do\vnfall; for the prince had for t\venty-fi vc years 
been famous for his Liberal vic\vs and his strained Tela tions 
\vith }3islnarck. \\ hen, ho\vcvcr, in 1888, the old I
aiser, 
at the age of ninety, died, his son \vas alrcady under scntence 
of death, strickcn by an incurable ùiscasc of the throdt. He 
\\ore th 
 unpcrial cro\vn for only ninety-ninc days; and 
though one or t\VO of his acts betrayed his Libcral lcanings, 
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he naturally made no attempt to change the complexion of 
the ministry. His son and successor, Willialn II., a man 
of twenty-nine, was reputed to share the political ideals of 
his grandfather; and Bismarck, it was thought, was quite 
out of danger. 
But the new I{aiser-a man of some parts and extraordinary 
self-confidence
was in no mind to play second fiddle to a 
minister. Before long, differences of opinion showed them- 
selves. Bismarck wished to renew the law against the 
Socialists: but William II., who had philanthropic ideals, 
was for conciliating the working-class and introducing further 
social reforms. The Kaiser had his way: the law was rejected 
in the Reichstag, and a General Election went against Bismarck. 
In March 1890 the dispute came to a head. William II. 
wished to deal directly with all imperial or Prussian ministers; 
whereas Bismarck maintained that none besides himself, as 
imperial Chancellor and Minister-President of Prussia, might 
have direct official relations with the sovereign. With respect 
to the imperial ministers he could appeal to a clause in the 
imperial constitution, which the En1peror dared not infringe; 
but with respect to those of Prussia, he was supported by no 
law, but only by an Order passed by the Prussian Cabinet 
in 1852. William therefore requested him to sign a decree 
reversing this Order. Bismarck refused: he was told 
that the Emperor's will must be carried out, if not by him, 
then by someone else. He took the hint, and sent in his 
resignation, the last hours of his official life being rendered 
very painful by the inconsiderate impatience of the Emperor 
to get him out of the way. He retired to his country estates, 
living mostly at Friedrichsruh near Hamburg, which became 
a place of pilgrimage for patriotic Germans. Though the 
Kaiser loaded him with honours when he left office, the 
two were never cOlnpletely reconciled. Bismarck, in fact, by 
ills outspoken and often carping criticism of his successors, 
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did much to increase the diffIculties of the government. To 
the end h:) \vas a hero to the peoph' at large, but his death 
in July 18g8 came as a relief to German officials. 
I t seems on th
 \vhole unlikely that history \vill confirm 
the verdict passed on Bismarck by his admiring contemporaries, 
dazzled as they \vere by his extraordinary success. lIe was 
not a man of originality, either in Ius aims or in his methods. 
lIe knc\v exactly \vhat he \vanted; he had no scruples; and 
he had in the Prussian army the very instrument he needed. 
On that triple foundation his triumphs \verc based. He was 
also, like all successful statesmen, reinarkably lucky. In 
18 6 3, the death of the king of Denmark, in 1870 the incredible 
folly of the French, saved hinl \vhen ruinous defeat Seelnetl 
imminent. l'he danger threatened by a change of sovereign, 
,.,vas averted for years longer than anyone had a right to 
expect. Generally, moreover, his opponents \vere men of 
mediocre ability. Nevertheless, Bismarck, if not a genius, 
\vas a statesman of great talent. Future ages \vill perhaps \ 
rcinelnber him best for his sense of facts. His schemes 
\Vere al\vays bascd on a consideration of things as they 
\,"erc, not as they ought to have bcen or \vcrc conven- 
tionally supposcd to be; and \vhile he \vas often short- / 
sighted in. his domestic policy, he had an almost uncanny 
faculty for distinguishing bct\vecn reality and ll1ake- 
believe in his international dealings. lIe \\'as seen at 
his be
t in the years 1866 and 1867, \vhen, \vith marvellous 

cun1en, he laid the founùations of his later alliance ,vith 
Austria, and \vhcn he gave the Korth Gcrman Confedcration 
a constitution \\"hich \vas a stunlbling-block to the Liberals 
and foolishness to all political philosophers, but \vhich, being 
founded on fJ.cts, has \vorked. 
\Vith Bismarck's resignation therc opened a nc\v era. of 
German pollcy From the historian's point of vic\v that 
era cannot be satisfdctorily treated, for, as these lines dfe 
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\vritten. no one kno\vs when it \vill end or whither it will lead. 
It is therefore best to note only the main tendencies of the 
last twenty-five years of German history, and to avoid detailed 
narrative until their consummation has been reached. 
I t is in foreign policy that the difference bet\veen Bislnarck's 
age and more recent times has been most evident and also 
most regrettable. For Bismarck's successors. while all 
claiming to imitate him, have lacked not merely his insight, 
but also his tact, coolness, and restraint. A blustering 
arrogance has taken the place of his quiet strength. Recent 
German statesn1en have been no more unscrupulous than he, 
but they have despised their scruples at the wrong time and 
place. Whereas Bismarck could secure his ends by adroit 
manipulation of opposing interests, those who came after 
hin1 have had but one device-increase of armalnents. Once 
during his long term as Chancellor, in 1886, did Bismarck 
raise the numbers of the army, and that \vas in reply to an 
increase made by France. But everyone of his four successors 
has greatly enlarged Germany's military forces-Count 
Caprivi in 1893. Prince Hohenlohe in 1899, Count (afterwards 
Prince) Bülow in 1905, and Dr Bethmann-Hollweg in 1911, 
1912, and 1913. At the same time there have been severa] 
Navy Acts, which in less than twenty years have transformed 
a small and weak squadron into a great fleet second only to 
that of Britain. 
Once a statesman puts his trust in the mailed fist, he soon 
loses his other supports. In 1890 Germany was in forn1al 
alliance with three Great Powers, and on friendly terms with 
the British. The Triple Alliance, it is true, remained intact 
till 1914; but for some years previously it was notorious that 
Italy would gladly be free of it. As for Russia, William II. 
deliberately destroyed that close relationship between her and 
Germany \vhich Bismarck had so sedulously maintained; and 
in 1896 the isolation of France formally came to an end, and 
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the Triple Alliance found itself faced by a 1eaguc of the Tsar 
and the lirench }-{epublic. And, as if this \vere not enough, 
Germany fell foul of Britain, \vith \\yhom \Villiam II. had 
at first kept on good terms. From 1896 on\vards rclations 
bet\vecn the states became \vorse and ,vorsc. The I
aiser's 
un\varrantable interference in South Africa after the Jameson 
Raid, Germany's naval policy-only to be accounted for by 
aggressive ambitions-the enmity sho\vn to\vards Britain 
during the Boer War, all contributed to break down old 
pr 'judices, and led first to the entente cordiale bet\veen Britain 
and France, and finally to the Triple Entente, \vhich was 
strong enough to stand up to any combination of Po\vers 
that \\yas in the least likely to be formed against it. 
In thesc circumstances, Germany might count herself lucky 
if she maintained in Europe that position which Bismarck 
had given her. I
ut hcr statesmcn aimed at even more than 
that: Germany must become a " \vorld po\ver )); she must 
obtain colonies suited for European settlers, othef\vise the 
overI1o\v of hcr rapidly-gro\\
ing population ,^'ould be entirely 
lost to her. The colonies acquired by Bismarck had scarcely 
addcd to Germany's strength. Ne\v ones must be taken, 
whether by bargaining \vith some half-civilized or decadent 
state or by a \"ictorious \var \vith some great colonial Po\ver. 
Such convictions as thes
 lie at the root of Germany's naval 
policy. She must be able to make her strength felt at the 
\"ital point, \vhether it be China, Asia 
Iinor, South America, 
or the English Channel and North Sea. And it is Germany's 
II' cll politi/
 that has been the chief danger to Europcan 
peace 
incc the heginning of the t\ventieth century. In 1905 
she nearly caused a grcat \var by interfering in 
Iorocco. 
\vhere only a fc\v months earlier her Chancellor had declared 
th3.t Gcrman interests \vere not threatened. Three years 
later her ally l\ustria, taking advantage of a reyolution in 
Turkey, annpxC'd ]
osnia and Jlerzegovina; and \vhen 
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Russia protested, Prince Bülow declared that Germany stood 
by Austria in U shining arm<;>ur" and would brook no inter- 
vention. Russia gave way, and thus the influence of 
Germany was pushed southward to\vards the coveted 
port of Salonica and the Asiatic dominions of the totter- 
. ing Ottoman Empire. Again, in 1911, the despatch of a 
German gunboat to the Moroccan port of Agadir would 
have plunged half Europe into war, but that the entente cordiale 
proved unexpectedly solid and too formidable for Germany to 
face at t.he D10ment. And finally there can be little doubt 
that the war of 1914 was in great measure due to Germany's 
desire to reverse the changes wrought by the Balkan Wars, 
for the gains of Serbia and Greece in 1912 and 1913 were a 
serious blow to her ambitions in the East. Germany's eyes, 
in fact, are now in the ends of the earth, whereas Bismarck's 
were primarily fixed on Europe. 
In domestic affairs the contrast between Bismarck and his 
successors has been less Inarked. It is most conspicuous in the 
attitude of the government towards the Social Democrats, for 
the attempt to suppress thelTI by force has never been repeated 
under William II. But Bismarck's policy of social reform has 
been continued; and in economic affairs Germany has held 
to the principle of protection. At the same time, the details 
of the tariff have caused much controversy. Manufactur- 
ing industry has of course made wonderful advances, and 
Germany's trade, both at home and abroad, has increased 
by leaps and bounds. But the future of agriculture has 
occasioned some anxiety. German statesmen became more 
and more obsessed with the idea that a great European 
war was not only inevitable but even desirable. It was 
therefore, they argued, necessary for Germany to be self- 
sufficing, or she would be starved into surrender. Moreover, 
she must have a big army, and the best soldiers came from 
the rural districts. Thus German agriculture must at all 
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costs be protected and fostered. Ko\v in the first years of 
\\'illiam II. there ,vas a certain leaning towards Liberal 
principles in government circles, and Count Caprivi, Bismarck's 
immediate successor, \vith a vic\v to benefiting manufacturers · 
and artisans, reduced the custOITIS on food-stuffs. The result 
was that agriculture appreciably declined, land \vent out of 
cultivation, and the depopulation of country districts became 
a serious probleln. For some years the Conservative. party. 
\vhich represents the agrarian interest, was in bitter opposition 
to the government. Alarmed by the damage done to agri- 
culture, and embarrassed by the Conservatives, Count 
Bülo\v in 1902 adopted what he called a middle policy, 
and, ,,,,hile not giving the landed interest all it \vanted, consider- 
ably raised the duties on imported food-supplies. Bülow's 
measures inaugurated a period of ne\v prosperity for German 
farmers; and though up to 1914 Germany still imported much 
food, it was claimed that improved nlcthods of tillage and 
thc cultivation of \\'aste land \vould soon cnablc hcr to live 
on her O\1:n produce. In vie,v of the rapid gro\vth of the 
population the soundness of this forecast is very questionable. 
At all evcnts, Bü1o,v's policy was far from popular. Radicals 
and Socialists complained bitterly at the increase in food 
prices which the ne\v tariff naturally caused,; even the Con- 
servatives \vere not altogether pJ.cified. and in 1909 it \vas 
their rejection of the budget that led to Prince Bülo\'
 's 
resignation. 
Germany's economic aims, it \vill he seen, are very closely 
connected \\ith her foreign and colunial aspirations. The 
line bet\vecn domestic and international aflairs is equally 
vahTUe \vhen \ve consider her Inilitary and naval schemes. 
Though dictated primarIly by Ge:rmany's relations with 
other states, they affect her home politics profoundly. For 
one thing, they compel the State to protect Inanufactures 
as \vell as agriculture; for, it is argued, only n1anufacturing 
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industry can raise the money to pay for big armaments. 
Thus the tariff must be manipulated so as to secure the 
greatest good of the greatest number of industries, and thus 
the governlnent, having to compromise between the capitalist 
and the farmer, has generally failed to please either. Until 
recently, Inoreover, proposals to increase the army or the navy 
generally encountered sharp opposition in the Reichstag. In 
1893 Count Capri vi had to dissolve the House before he could 
get his Army Bill passed. Not till 18g8 would it agree to the 
construction of a strong navy; and in the following year 
it was only after a hard struggle that the government carried 
its proposals for further enlarging the army. Thus it was for 
long the main concern of the Chancellor to conciliate various 
parties in order to secure their votes on what Prince Bülow 
calls (( national questions." Latterly, however, the mind 
of the nation has become more and more a prey to militarist 
theories. I t is significant that the Army Bill of 1913 en- 
countered little opposition even from the Socialists. Yet it 
was more drastic than any of its predecessors. Previously, 
only some fifty per cent. of the men eligible had been accepted 
for military service, and increases in the arnlY had been 
defended on the ground that they were strictly proportional 
to the growth of the population. But now the government 
admittedly aimed at introducing universal service, as well as 
universal liability to serve. The new Act involved extra- 
ordinary expenditure to the amount of fifty millions, and a 
permanent addition of ten million a year to the army estimates. 
The heavy taxation necessary to maintain a big army and 
navy will, if the policy is continued, undoubtedly have a 
vast effect on German domestic politics in future. The 
strain has already been grievously felt, and it is no ,yonder 
that the war of 1914 was welcomed by Inany Gerlnans who, 
weary of the burden, were ready to put their fate to the 
touch to win or lose it all. 
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II \\Torld-po\\"cr or do\vnfall" is the dilemma on \vhich 
G'rman statesmen have deliberatcly impaled themselves. 
liorgetting the fate of thcir 111cdieval EInperors, thcy have 
refused to be content \\"ith Inaintaining for Germany hcr just 
and natural position, high anti honourablc though it \'''ould be. 
And forgetting '" hat their ancestors helped to do in the 
days of Louis XI\". and of Napoleon, they have failed to 
understand that unbridled ambition and confidence in brute 
forcc. though they may achieve \""orld-po\vcr for a time, \""ill 
inevitably. \vhethcr soon or late, be punished by do\vnfaU. 
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[This Statistical ,Sll1JlJJUl y has becn prepa ed by 
OLGA EpSTEIX.] 
l\REA A
IJ POPULATIOX.-Thc follo\\'ing table sho\vs the area 
and poputltion of the States and I
rec To\vns \vhich together 
\vith the }{cichsland of AIsdce-Lorraine make up the German 
Empire :- 
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29 373.9 
3 2 337. 0 
8 423.3 
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84 47 R .9 
9 2 35 2 .5 
003 5f)5. l 
49 6973. 1 
57 1013.3 
4 0 3 01 7. 6 
"4 333.(1 
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fhe poputltion of th} t.tnùs no\v constituting the Gern1an 
Enlpire \vas in 1816. 2-1.883.000; in 1840. 32.787.000, so that 
the population has becolne nearly doubled in the last 70 
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years. In 1871 the figures were 41,058,792; in 1880, 
45,234,061; in 18 9 0 , 49,4 28 ,47 0 ; in 19 00 , 56,367,178. The 
average rate of yearly increase per 100 of the population was 
greatest for the decade 1900-1910, being 1.410
 as compared 
,vith 1.310/0 for 1890-1900; 0.89 0 /0 for 1880-1890 and 1.08% 
for 1871-1880. 
For the years 1905-1910 the greatest increase in population 
was noticeable in Hamburg, 15.90
; Bremen, 13.7%; Lübeck, 
10.Io
; Oldenburg, 10.1 0 / 0 ; Prussia, 7.70
; Baden and 
Saxony, 6.6%. The least increase was felt in Anhalt, 0.90
 ; 
Bru
swick, I.70
 and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2.4%. 
On June 30th, 1914 the total population was estimated to 
be 67,812,000. 
In 1900 there were 17,098,806 unmarried males and 
16,421,317 females-total 35,520,123. In 1910 the figures 
were 19,516,340 and 18,591,604-total 3 8 , 10 7,944. In 1900 
there were 9,797,924 married males and 9,794,955 females- 
total 19,592,879. In 1910 these figures had risen to 11 , 608,028 
males, 11,621,085 females-total 23,229,713. 
The number of households in 1900 was 12,260,012; in 
1905, 13,274,531; in 19 10 , 14,34 6 ,69 2 . The number of 
divorces in the years 1907-1911 averaged 14,177 or 22.2 per 
100,000 inhabitants. In 1912 the number was 16,911 or 
25.6 per 100,000 inhabitants. In the same year there were 
14,864 suicides (11,313 male and 3,55I female),. being 22.5 
per 100,000 inhabitants. 
The following figures show the decrease in infant mortality 
during recent years and relate to children under 12 months 
of age :- 
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I Per 100 births (exclusive of 
still-births) 
Total Legitimate I Illegitimate 
children children 
- 
20.7 19..J 33.9 
20.5 19.4 3 2 . 6 
16.2 15. 2 25.7 
19. 2 18.2 29.9 
I t.7 13.9 23. 2 
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IC)O 1 
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IC)II 1 
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3 61 ,745 
353,34 2 
26 7,17 1 
3 08 ,7 6 5 
234,5.J4 


5 8 ,47 8 
54,ó54 
4
J,291 
5 0 ,757 
... 1, 02 7 


1 lncrea
c ùue to cxcessively hot sumnlCr. 


The nunlber of foreigners resident in the German Enlpirc 
\VJ.S as follo\vs on the 1st DcccInber 1900, 1905, and 1910 :- 


Subjccts of Countrics 
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Austrid.-Ilung,lfY 
})ritish EnlpÏIc . 
l)clgiuI11 . 
Dcnnl,trk . 
Fr,lncc 
I t,tl Y 
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embllq., 
N' ethcrlands 
Norway 
H.ussia 
Sweùen . 
Sv. itzcrland 


3( 0,9 >-1 
I () 130 
12,1.1..2 
26,5 ó 5 
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88, 08 5 
2,7 1 5 
b,9 6 ] 
9,622 
55, -1< t 


Totd.1 Europe' (inclusive all 
countries) . 
.. \nlcrica . 
.Africa 
..\sia. . 
.\u
tralia . 


757,15 1 
.lO, Óh 5 
3q0 
.J08 


Total 


77 8 ,737 


25 


19 0 5 1< 10 
- 
525,82 I 06 7,062 
17,253 18,3 1 9 
12,4 21 1],455 
2 ,.lJI 2b,233 
20,5 8 4 19,14 0 
98, I 65 10 4, .lo.t 
1..1, I 69 14,35 ó 
100,9 7 144,175 
2,92 I 3,334 
IOb,63Q 137,697 
8,93- C),b75 
2,93 2 68,257 
I,007,I7Y 1,23 6 ,04 B 
20,h t I 2, tbZ 
99 1.1 8 
ó.J I I,... 15 
. . 43 
1,028,5 ÓO I,25y,873 
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In 1900 the German-speaking population numbered 
51,883,131, whilst those unable to speak German numbered 
4,231,129, and those speaking German and a foreign tongue 
were 252,918. . 
l\fOVEI\IENT OF POPULATloN.-The following table gives 
figures for the most important Federal States and for the 
Empire as a whole :- 


19 1 3 
States Marri- Births Deaths Still- Surplus 
ages births of Births 
.. 

- 
Prussia . 3 2 3,7 0 9 1, 20 9,5 18 65 6 ,49 0 35,975 553,028 
Ba varia . 4 8 ,43 8 20 7,457 126,13 6 5,433 81,3 21 
Saxony- 4 0 ,3 0 7 12 7,4 82 73,009 4,497 54,473 
Württemberg . 17,733 7 0 ,068 40,71 I 1,83 8 29,357 
Baden . 15, 28 4 59,75 2 34,93 0 1,4 8 5 24,822 
Hesse . 9,62 I 33,29 1 17,84 0 994 15,45 1 
Alsace-Lorraine 13, 17 0 45, 61 4 3 0 ,5 01 4,273 1.5,113 
Other States - 45,021 14 1 ,4 16 81,181 4,453 60,235 
German Empire 1913 5 1 3, 28 3 1,894,59 8 1,060,79 8 55,84 8 833,800 
19 12 5 2 3,49 1 1,9 2 5,883 1, 08 5,99 6 5 6 ,247 839,887 
19 11 5 12 , 81 9 1,9 2 7,039 1, 18 7,044 5 6 ,3 10 739,945 
19 10 49 6 ,39 6 1,9 8 3,83 6 1, 10 3,723 5 8 ,05 8 839,113 
19 0 9 494, 12 7 2,03 8 ,357 1,154,29 6 60,079 884,061 


"" -; 
('j +-> Q.) 

 0 g. 
> E-4 
J.I 

 

 
-- 
19 1 0 25,53 1 77 
1911 22,69 0 9 8 
19 1 2 18,545 . go 
19 1 3 25,843 68 
19 1 4 11, 80 3 : 51 
I 
I 


E1\IIGRATION 


Destination 



 dlf) .
 
"'If) :;::2 '-' 
.
 
<I) <I) "0 N <I) ._ _ c:a 
+-> +-> 
 C1:5 ..c::'-'d "" 
.- C1:5 d +-> 
d..... '-' +-><I)
 If) 
þ(/) C1:5 
 080 ==' 
u <u < 
22,773 4 60 3 6 7 17 2 4 128 
I 8,900 5 11 353 2554 24 6 
13,7 06 89 1 3 6 3 33 0 7 3 22 
19, 12 4 13 06 14 0 4 81 4 359 
9, 61 4 5 80 77 12 4 1 23 2 



 
.(.) 
.
 
..... 
< 


16 
18 
4 
3 2 
8 
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The follo,ving figures gi \"c the population of the largest 
to\\'ns on Decelnber I
t, Ie 10 (inclu
i\"e of the militdry) :- 


TO\\ï1 I Popu la- II To\\'n I Popula- 
tion bon 
I 
] 
crlin 1..07 1 . 2 57 Str
sburg 17 8 . 8 9 1 
Ilanl bu rg 1,006.74 8 Schoeneberg-13erlin 17 2 , 82 3 
Lei pzig 61 3,94 0 Altona . 17 2 ,62S 
\Iunich 007.59 2 Elbcrfcld . 170.195 
Cologne 59],55 lJ Gelsenkirchf'I1 I 69.5 1 3 
Dresdcn 55 1 . Ó97 1 Barnlcn 16 9, 21 4 
Breslau . . 5 1 4,979 Posen 15 6 . 6 9 1 
FrLl.nk fort-on -l\Iainc . 114.57 6 Aachen 15 Ó . 1 43 
E
sen . . I -1 10 ,3 0 7 Cassc 1 . 153. 1 9 6 
})üsscldorf 35 8 .7 28 Braunsch\vcig 143.55 2 
X iirnberg 333,14 2 _\ugsburg . 143. 128 
Charlottenburg . 3 0 5.97 8 Bochum 13 6 ,93 1 
Ilannover 3 02 .375 !{ar lsru he . . 134.4 11 
Chemnitz . 293. ï ÍJ1 Lichtenberg (Grc
ltcr 
Stuttgart. I 2116.218 1 T3crlin) 133,14 1 

Iagdèburg 279, 62 9 I,-refeld 12(j.4 0lJ 
] 
rcnlcn 247,437, E r f u rt 123.54ò 
})ortnlund 247,068 Plauen 121,27 2 
J
ot.'nigshcrg 2.15.( 94 I 
Iainz . 118, 10 7 
Stcttin 237.3<)f) 
Iühlheim-on-Ruhr 112.5 80 
Xeukölln . 237. 2S 9 j \Vihncrsdorf (Greater 
Duisburg . .l.l9.4 8 3 1 ] 
erlin) 10 9,7 16 
J
iel . I 211.Ó2] Lübeck 10 9.100 
l\lannheinl 206.049 \Vieshaden . loy.002 
Dan1ig . 182.7 62 I 
Iühlhauscn (in \ bace) 10 5,1 88 
Ilalle on Saal'" . I So.S 13 Saarhrüc kf'n 10 5, 08 9 


CüXSTITUTIOx.-l'he Constitution of thp German J
nlpirc 
\\"as dr..t\vn up in April I
71 by the ({cichstag :;ulnmoned in 
r
erlin. Thl" J
mpire is ..l confederacy uf 25 States (for list 
of \\ hich sc 
 population statistics abovc), the head of the 
Empire b 
ing the J{ing of l)russi..t, \\'ho bears the titl
 of 
Gerlnan Enlperor. I n this c..tpacity the Emperor i
 the 
repr
senLtti\"l" of thl' ]
mpirc for t.lll intern..ltional purpos s : 
he can declarc \Vdr, conclude p(\ac(\ and 111.tke tre..tties (\vith 
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the consent of the Bundesrat); in hin1 is vested the chief 
control of all the military and naval power of the Empire. 
The Bundesrat represents the 25 States of Germany and is 
composed of 61 members appointed for each session. The 
constituent States are represented as follows :-Prussia 17, 
Bavaria 6, Saxony and Württemberg 4 each, Baden and 
Hessen 3 each, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Brunswick 2 each, 
aU the others 1 each, and the Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine 3. 
The Chancellor of the Empire is the'. President of the 
Bundesrat. Prince Bismarck was the first to hold this office, 
18 7 1 - 18 9 0 . 
The people are represented by the 397 deputies elected 
by universal manhood suffrage, for a period of fIve years to 
the Reichstag. These deputies elect their own President and 
receive as remuneration for their services the sum of [150 
per annum. The States are represented in the Reichstag by : 
Prussia 236 members, Bavaria 48, Saxony 23, Württenlberg 17, 
Baden 14, Hesse 9, Mecklenburg-Schwerin 6,. Saxony, Olden- 
burg, Brunswick, and Hamburg 3 each, Saxe-l\1einingen, Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha and Anhalt 2 each, the rest I each, and Alsace- 
Lorraine by IS. In 1915 the strength of the political parties 
was :-Social Democrats III, Centre Party 9 0 , Radicals 45, 
National Liberals 43, Conservatives 41, Poles 18, Free Con- 
servatives 12, Economic Union 9, Anti-Semites 3, and 25 
belonging to various other parties. At the last general 
election in 1912, 14,442,387 electors had the right to vote. 
Of these 12,260,731 actually exercised their right and of this 
total more than one-third (4,250,000) were Socialists. 
RELIGION.-All religious denominations are considered to 
be on an equal footing in the German Empire according to 
its Constitution and theoretically the individual is under no 
disability owing to his creed. The following are figures of 
four religious censuses :- 
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Per: Pcr Per Per 
Religion 18 90 1000 19 00 1000 1905 1000 19 10 1000 
of Pop. of j)op. of Pop. of Pop. 
Protest
mts . 3 I ,026,810 618 35,231,IO
 625 37,64 6 ,85 2 621 39.()l) , ,4 21 616 
C.l tholics . 17.674.9 11 35 8 20.3 2 7,9 1 3 3 61 22,109,644 3 6 5 23. 821 .453 3 6 7 
Othcr 
Chri
tian
. 145,54 0 2.9 20 3,793 4 259,717 4 28 3,94 6 4 
Lcws. . 5 6 7,88, 11 5 86 ,94 8 10 607,862 10 61 5,0:%1 10 
nc1assificd 13,3 1 5 .3 17.535 .3 17. 20 31 .3 21 4,15 2 1 3 


EDUCATION.-Throughout Germany school attendance is 
compulsory bet,vecn the ages of six and fourteen. Element- 
ary schools (\'olksschulcn). provided by the local authorities, 

trc found cvcn in thc smallest villagc, and parcnts arc obliged 
to 
end their children to these or to the private schools \vherc 
the curriculum i
 on similar lines. In 1911 there \verc in 
Germany 61,557 public elementary schools (Volksschulen) 
\vith 148,217 male and 39,268 female teachers. The number 
of pupils \\'as 10,309,949 (5,157.446 boys and 5.152,503 girls). 
In 1906 the figures ,vere: 60.584 schools \\rith 166,597 teachers 
and 9.737,262 pupils. Of private schools there \vere in 1911 
4 80 \\ith 26,151 pupils as against 614 schools ,vith 4 2 094 
pupils in 1906. The next grade of education is attained in 
the " !\Iiddlc Schools" (.:\Iittelschulcn), of \vhich there \\'ere 
9 1 4 public and 1135 private institutions in 191 I. 1"'he 
nunlber of tea.chers \\'as 7521 in the former and 4534 in the 
tltter. 'fhe number of pupils \vas 273,394 (135,799 boys 
lnd 
137.595 girls) and 80,660 (21,873 boys and 58.787 girls) 
respectively. 
l>rcparation for the Universities and Technical IIigh Schools 
is given in t he next group of Schools, the If I Iigher II (I Iöhcrc 
Schulen or I.lchransÌclltcn). l'hcse include Gymnasien, }{eal- 
gYlnnc.lsicn, Oberrc
t.lschul"n, Progynlnasien. }->rorcalgynlnasicn 
and I
eaIschulen. In 191I the nurnber of these U I-ligher " 
Schools \\ as 1687 for boys (452 being maintained entirely by 
the Stttte) \vith 22,94 1 tcachers and 4-7.b44 pupils. For 
girls there \vcrc 828 such schools (15 entirely State provided) 
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with 12,398 teachers (3012 male and 9386 female), and 234,461 
pupils. The total expenditure on the three grades of schools 
,vas as follows: Elementary Schools, [33,491,828, of which 
[10,690,998 was State provided; Middle Schools, [1,528,329, 
of which sum [128,882 was a State grant and [584,943 was 
received in fees. Higher Schools, [8,857,933, including 
[2,546,153 State grant and f3,413,18o from pupils' fees. 
There are II Technical High Schools in existence, and 
these have the fight to grant degrees in Chemistry, Mining, 
Engineering, Architecture, Agriculture, Mathematics, and 
General Science. The following is a list of these schools 
and their pupils, etc., for the winter half-year 1913-1914 :- 


No. of Students 
Schools 
Staff Male Female Total 
Aachen . 84 9 1 7 139 1.056 
Berlin . 17 6 2.820 66 2.886 
Brunswick . 55 539 129 668 
Breslau . 4 2 34 8 9 357 
Danzig , . 57 1.3 1 9 . . 1.3 1 9 
Darmstadt . . 88 1.393 18 5 1.57 8 
Dresden . . 73 1.37 1 27 6 1.647 
Hannover . . 80 1.23 2 5 12 1 ,744 
Karlsruhe . . 9 1 1.194 13 6 1.33 0 
Munich . . 74 2,849 51 2.9 00 
Stuttgart . . 81 1.012 374 1,3 86 
Total . I 901 14.994 I 18 77 I 16,87 1 
". I 


In addition to the foregoing there are Veterinary Schools, 
Arts and Crafts Schools, Music Academies, and many others. 
In Berlin and Munich are the two chief military academies 
(there are 18 others), and at Riel is the College for naval 
cadets. 
In the autumn of 1914 a University was opened at Frankfort- 
Maine. thus bringing the number of Universities in Germany 
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to 22. The follo\ving table bi\ycs the st..ttistics for the 21 
Tnivcrsitics in the \vinter session 19 1 3- 1 9 1 4 :- 


Un 


Students 

 >. 
CJ CJ ,.. 
ivcrsitics Stafl t.C ,u c: - 

 - 
0 (/)t: .- ed 
"õ . ... CJ .
 0 .+J 
....- U'J 
CJ :J 
 '0 0 0 
..c: ...., .,J 
 == 
 

 .... - ,.. 
c... 
 - 

 
I 
In 5 02 675 1.9 82 2.43 0 4,5 06 9.59l 
. 19 1 5 0 7 7 uS 81] 2, I 22 4,27 0 
lau . 10 7 4 6 5 4 61 7 66 1,099 2.79 1 
ngcn . 81 23 8 2 0 3 437 4 6 3 1.34 I 
urg 15 1 354 5 0 9 1,074 4 1 9 2,57 2 
'cn . 106 9 0 118 5 2 5 60 7 1.34 0 
ingcn 16] 223 4 01 41 2 1.749 2.815 
swald . 9 8 13 6 16 7 3 0 9 63 8 1,25 0 
c . li o 43 4 82 4 0 3 1.5 82 2,9 10 
clbt'rg lú3 Ih6 4 1 3 884 628 2,4 0 9 
. . 1....1 10 3 3 20 4 2 5 1,014 1.8ú2 
. 14 8 77 4 06 5 60 80 4 1,847 
i&,sbcrg 15 8 IÓ2 2 1 9 5 2 9 65 8 1,5 68 
Zlg . . 25 1 55
 9 18 1.082 2,974 5.53 2 
urg 118 ..!O<) 3 2 4 543 1.0<)2 2. I 68 
ich . 26 5 18 4 1,0<)5 2,.J77 2,543 ().
O2 
ster 9 0 3 1ó 4 1 5 . . 1.3<)2 2. 12 3 
ock 73 41 9 1 3 6 3 4 16 9 1 4 
sburg 17 H 27 2 43 0 61 45 0 2,092 
ngcn . 128 5 2 9 28 5 399 26 4 1.887 
zburg . 101 13 1 28S 7]2 3 6 4 1,5 1 5 
345 0 1 5 /; 1 2 10.2<)5 I 16.3 0 J I 25,7 8 .. ù ,095 


Ber! 
Bonn 
Bres 
Er!a 
Frci b 
Cicss 
Gött 
(
reif 
I raIl 
I leid 
Jena 
l\:iel 
I\:ön 
Lcip 
:\Iarb 
::\Iun 
::\1 ün 
}{ost 
Strd
 
Tiibi 
\Vür 


I 
TERNAL CO:\I:\IU
ICATIO!\5-RAIL\V A Ys.-On l\Iarch 31st. 
19 1 5 there \, efe 40,120 Jlliles of raih\"ay in U
{\ for traffic, (Jf 
\\"hich nUlllb \r 2923 n1Íles \vcr \ 0\\'11 'ad bv private companies. 
1'h(\ subjoined tabl 
 5ho\\.s the length of line belonging to 
each uf the State systelll,) :- 
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Rail ,va ys 


N onnal Narrow 
Gauge Gauge 
Miles Miles 
24,735 149 
5,208 7 2 
1,773 3 1 9 
1,25 1 63 
1,14 1 18 
68 4 . . 
4 21 . . 
44 . . 
1,269 50 
36,5 26 67 1 
2,208 7 1 5 
3 8 ,734 I 13 86 


Prussian-Hessian State Railway 
Bavarian "" 
Saxony "" 
Wurttemberg II II 
Baden 
Mecklen burg 
Oldenburg 
Royal MiJitary 
Alsace- Lorraine 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


" 


, , 


Total State Railways 
Private Railways 


Total 


Miles 
24,884 
5,280 
2,092 
1,3 1 4 
1,159 
68 4 
4 21 
44 
1,3 1 9 


37,197 
2,9 2 3 


40, I 20 


In 1912, 3783 accidents of major and minor importance 
occurred on the State railways, and 1179 persons were killed, 
whilst 2575 were injured. The number of passengers carried 
in the same year was 1,744,000,000 as against 95 8 ,000,000 
in 1903. The number of employees of all kinds was 74 0 ,249 
in 1912 and 557,751 in 1903. The amount received in fares 
for 1912 was f48,052,050. 
The following figures show growth and expenditure of the 
railway system for various years :- 


Length Capital Recei pts I Expenditure 
I 
Miles l f.. f.. 
19 0 4 34,669 7 16 ,286,45 0 113,9 2 3,95 0 7 2 ,07 1 ,75 0 
1906 35,7 60 759,843,55 0 13 2 ,054,800 85,3 0 5,05 0 
1908 37,026 821,379,3 10 135,555,04 0 99,753,3 20 
1910 3 6 ,599 1 875,9 1 7, 21 5 15 2 ,5 2 4,44 2 10 3,7 2 5,09 8 
19 1 2 37, 82 3 1 9 22 ,85 0 ,000 173,85 0 ,09 0 117,3 00 ,000 


1 Exclusive of narro\v gauge lines. 


INLAND NAVIGATION.-By the combined use of navigable 
rivers, canals, and lakes, Germany is the possessor of some 85 00 
miles of inland waterways. A considerable amount of shipping 
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is done. On Dccember 31st. 19 1 - thcre \vcrc 29,533 vcssels. of 
a total tonnage of 7.394, )57 in use in thp Gcrlnan Empire as 
against 20.390 vcss('ls of 2,100,705 tons in 1887. ] n 1912, 
93.481.057 tons of merchandise (53.475.066 tons for home com- 
n1erce. 17,634,724 tons for export, and 22.371.:67 tons import) 
\vere carried, \\yhile for 191 I the number was 79,961,435 tons. 
!)OSTS A
D TELEGRAPHS.-\\Tith the exception of Bavaria 
and \"ürttembcrg, all the States are included in the Imperial 
l>ost and Telegraph Union. Bavaria is the only State no,,, 
i')suing her o\vn postage stamps. The follo\ving arc figures 
for several years dealing \vith post, telegraphs, and telephones: 


x o. of Employees :\0. of Post Offices 11'\0. of Telegraph om"", 

 - 
 "; 

 .;.; 
 r5 .
 c-: :: 
>- 1::: .... r; .C .... - 
 .C .... "t:: 
 

rJI .... 
 
c.. _0 r5 ... ... 
,..
 ... ë Co, 
 '" ... 
:> '::: 0 
 '::: :> '::: 
5- r5 :,. f-c e- '" ;: f-c P..C-.t r5 E: 
 
e 
- 
 - - 
 - 
 


11)06 243,7 8 8 23,010 II,I7 o 277,968 33,47. 5 06r 10 8 3 39. 62 3 28,74 1 3735 1993 34,469 
Iqu8 26<), 8612 3,794 11, 81 4 1 3 0 5,46<) 34,zh6 515I 112 9 4 0 ,5 66 1 32,92116246 1 2109 41,276 
1910,270,549 27,f)06 C),8M2' 3 0 5,4 2 7 34,.P7 5227 II 72140,816 1 35'332 r 7591 2 1 93 45,116 
J()12 1 28 3 ,17 2 27,032 10,2601120,464 34/)()O 53 08 IIQ4 41,102 1 37'3('9 8.538 2260 4 M ,16] 
1913 224,53 0 16,94 1 6,7 2 4 1 2 4 8 ,195 34,860 5355 1200 4 1 .4 1 5 ]8,509 9 1 3 6 2]ób 5 0 , 01 3 
1 I 
111 1913 the follu\ving postal packets \vere carried :- 


I mpenal Po
t ll
l\" ana \Viirttcnlb "rg Total 
, - - - 
L(' t ters 3,4 2 3,4 6 5.970 3 26 ,5 8 5,14 0 122.112,750 3,872,163.860 
Po
t Cards . 1,872,3 6 5,120 160,7..!o.55 0 64.473,57 0 2,097,55').24 I 
Prin tt'd :\1.\ 11('1 1.72'),5 1 5.74 0 166,15 2 ,741) 67,6<)H,19 O 1,C)6],3 66 ,67' ) 
Sample'S . 113,4 2 3,23 0 8,14 0 ,5<)0 3.23f),13 0 124,802.85" 

Iolley Ordl"r:I 161,3 6 4,]4 0 17,03Q,53 0 6,795.280 18 5. 1 <)9,15 0 

ewspapers 2,074,611,15 0 280, 111,000 107,887,l{).J 2.4 62 ,62Q,710 
Parcels 2 8 9,1<)1,83 0 25. 8 ]9,QIO 13.720.14 0 328.790,980 
Tot.!l, includin
 others 
not mt'ntion d . 1 f).8 0 7,020.430 Q<)8,213,2IO 1<)1,<)5 8 .78 I 1,1<)7,2 I 2,420 


fhe tut..ll \ aluc of thc money sent through the post \''':1S, 
in 1913, ()S.924,348,o
0 
1., or lJ,2 6,21-.403, divided up as 
fullo".s :-Ilnp 'ri..ll l)o
t, 58, G,06._ 1\1. ([2,933,303,365) ; 
]
av..lri,l, 5,03I,878,8( 0 :\1. ([-5I.593.944); and \\'ürttemberg. 
2.22G.4 0I . 8 9 o \1. (flll,320.094). 
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The receipts and expenditure for the post, telegraph, and 
telephone services for 1912 and 1913 \vere :- 


Imperial Ba varia \VÜrtteln- Total 
Post berg 
- 
19 1 2 i t i t 
Recei pts . . 39,64 0 ,000 3,895,000 1,520,000 45,055,000 
Expenditure . 34,9 60 ,000 3,100,000 1,090,000 39,250,000 
Surplus . 4,680,000 795,000 43 0 ,000 5, 80 5,000 
19 1 3 
Recei pts . . 4 1 ,660,000 4,035,000 1,59 8 ,000 47,300,000 
.Expenditure . 37,180,000 3, 21 4,000 1,14 6 ,000 4 1 ,54 0 ,000 
Surplus . . 4,4 80 ,000 821,000 45 2 ,000 5,7 60 ,000 
- 


Telegraph Statistics for 1913 :- 


Imperial Bavaria Württem- Total 
Post berg 
Length of Line in miles 121,14 8 19,626 7,09 0 147, 86 4 
Length of Wire in miles 4 02 ,889 59,4 6 9 12,143 474,153 
Inland Telegrams . 3 6 ,221,810 2,677,29 0 837.3 20 39.73 6 ,4 20 
Official ,. . 3.102,720 93,79 0 16 4,94 6 3,3 61 .45 0 
Foreign , , sent 7,995. 020 5 6 5,600 199,54 0 8,760.160 
Foreign , . recei ved 8,3 0 4.4 60 5 82 ,97 0 25 8 ,89 0 9,14 6 ,4 10 
Passing " . . 3.3 0 9.920 I 2,470 3,210 3,3 2 5,600 
Total Telegrams . 5 8 ,933,93 0 3,932, I 20 1,4 6 3,99 0 6.f,33 0 ,4 00 
- 


Telephone Statistics for 1913 :- 


I Imperial Post Bavaria 


württem- I 
berg 


Total 


No. of Trunk Call Offices 
No. of Installations 
Urban System- 
Length of Line Miles . 
Length of vVire Miles 
No. of Conversations 
Interurban System- 
Length of 'Vire Miles 
No. of Conversations . 


3 2 ,897 
1,221, 86 7 


5,935 
115,054 


2,255 
5 0 ,4 0 5 


4 1 ,0 8 7 
1,3 8 7,3 26 


72,292 6,655 1,597 80,744 
3,54 0 ,14 6 
34,941 7Q,773 3,854,860 
. 1,867,491,150 15 1 ,59 8 ,53 0 54,668,27 0 2,073,757,95 0 
75 8 ,643 5 6 ,OII I 33,121 847,775 
4II,582,310 20,9 16 ,24 0 I II,69 6 ,15 0 444,194,7 00 
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The statistics for I( I.... 111 the three serVIces l11cntioncd 
\vorked out pcr hCc.ld of the pupulation d
 follo\vs :--97.7 
lettcrs, etc., 35 nc\vspd.pcrs, 2.7 llloncy ordcrs VtÙucd at 13 8 

Iarks, .79 telegrams, and 35.2 convcrsd.tions. The expenscs 
\\'crc I 1.8 l\Iarks per head. 


FIXANCE.-The follo\ving IS the budget for the YCd.r 
19 1 5- 16 :- 


Posts and Telegraph:; 
Imperial Printin
 OUice . 
St.lle R.1Ï)"ays 
V.lriotl
 Sources 
Tre.lsury 
Customs Dutic
 .mù E:\.ciS<" . 
Customs . . 712,fJ30.000 
Tob.1CCO Duty lo.l:S16.ooo 
Cih.1rl.ltC Duty 19.202.000 
Sug.u Duty. . 163.252,000 
S.lh Duty 61.144,000 
Br.mdy nut\" . 193.')95,000 
Vinegar] >ut} 82
,OOO 
Sp.1rhling \\ïnes 
Du t y . 9.910.000 


}{EVEl'UE 


Jlluminants Duty 
Mc1tchcs . 
Brewing T.iX . 
] )1.1 }'in
 Carù Ta 
 
Bill Stamps 
St.imp Duties 
Supertax. . 
Suc('t
ion J )uties 
Statbtical Fces . 



lclfks 
b81,56c),5 oo 
11,l:Sb 5,000 
162,246.000 
79,822,73 2 
. 2, 18 5,55 b ,199 


J ,701,::1)2,900 
15,89 6 ,000 
21.035,000 
128,95 0 ,000 
2.033,000 
19.100.000 
250.08 5 ,000 
100.000 
.5 0 ,000,000 
1.9 1 9.9 00 


B.l1.mccs . 
Military Tax. 
Bank Dues . 

ti
dlall(..'Ous . 
l:edcr.ll Con tribu tion
 . 
Pn1ssia . 
B.lV .lri.1 
S.lxon y . 
\Viirlll'mlx'rs 
B..lllcn . 
Hesse. . . 
MCLhlclll>ur
-Schwenn 
S.lchscn-\\"cimar . 

I('cklcn burg-Sl relitl 
Oldl'nburg 
Br.lUnschw('I
 . 
S.l('h
.'n-Mcilling{'n . 
Sachscn-Allcnl>ur
 . 


33.898.100 
3.4 0 1,100 
4. 0 4 8 ,O(}() 
1,620.3 00 
1.808.100 
1.082.fX)() 
54 0 ,100 
352.800 
89,800 
4 0 7,7 00 
4 1 1,200 
234,5 00 
Il:S2.4 00 


Onlinary Rl'Ceipts . 
Exlr.lOrdirl.lry Rl'Ct'lpts 
'lmpcn.ll Debt . 
Milil.JIy Admini
lr.ltiou . 


. .5 1 ,195,644 
3 2 1,14 0 ,8òl 
. 18.19 1 ,000 
. 34,(>01.9 Ho 
. 5 I ,fJ4 0 ,1fJ4 
::17.000 
:z 71),5()() 
15,1)()() 
H5,oOO 
52.100 
61,4 00 
12h,9 00 
3 1 ),400 
127,4 00 
9 8 ,f)OO 
2
2,bo() 
8
6.3QO 
1,57 8 ,600 


Sa 
e-Coburs-Goth.i 
Anhalt . . . 
Sell" .lr lb. -S<mdl'r
h.lU
'n 
Sdlw.lr I burg-Rudobt.llil 
\\".lldl'Ck. . 
Reuss F Ider Line 
Reuss" oUIlJ...{'r Line 
Schaumbur... -Lipp'" 
Lippe 
Lübeck 
Hn'll1l'n . 
H.unburg . 
Als. cc-Lorrainc 


Total Receipts 


. 3,323.081.431 
. 20.042.342.000 
20,n4 0 . 2 9 o ,210 
. 2.051.190 


23,3 6 5,4 2 3,43 1 
([1,1 68.
71 .11 1 ) 
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EXPENDITURE Marks 
Ordinary Transitory Extraord inary 
The Reichstag 2, 26 9,4 8 3 
The Chancel]ory . 333,97 0 
Foreign Office 17, 82 4,03 8 102,000 
Ministry of Interior 108,83 6 ,05 1 13, 86 7,800 4,000,000 
"\tVar Office . 44 6 ,5 8 9,7 08 69,375,4 0 3 
Military Courts 266,25 0 
Imperial Navy 110,43 0 ,749 3 1 ,775,7 02 
Ministry of Justice 2,889,35 0 
Treasury . 47,897,73 0 14,000 
Colonial Office 2,9 6 4,39 2 21,95 1 ,113 
Imperial Railways 47 8 ,660 
Imperial Debt 1,267,627,723 6,161,7 00 
Audit Office . 1,3 62 ,5 0 4 
Pensions Fund . 145,3 16 ,7 08 
Posts and 1"'elegraphs 749,93 2 ,64 8 34, 08 4,9 06 18,000,000 
Imperial Printing 
Office . 10, 12 3,69 1 437, 08 4 
Administration of 
Railways 114, 20 3,3 80 17,887,07 1 20,342,000 
General Expenses . 69,082,673 28,994,974 
Special War Ex- 
penses . 20,000,000,000 
3,09 8 ,4 2 9,7 08 224,65 1 ,7 2 3 20,042,342,000 
----- 
Total 23,3 6 5,4 2 3,43 1 
(iI, 168,27 1 ,17 1 ) 


On 30th October 1914 the total amount of the funded debt 
was 5,260,394,300 Marks ([263,019,715), an increase of 
83,169,000 Marks ([4,158,450) over the amount in 1913. 
This sum is divided into interest and non-interest bearing 
debts as follows :-1,137,807,400 Marks ([56,890,370) bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. (65,799,900 Marks increase over 19 1 3) ; 
1,983,199,300 Marks. ([99,159,965) at 31 per cent. (increase 
over 1913, 12,396,700 Marks), and 1,639,387,600 Marks 
(f81,9 6 9,3 80 ) at 3 per cent. (increase over 19 1 3, 4,97 2 ,4 00 
Marks). In addition the Treasury Bonds at 4 per cent. 
amounted to 220,000,000 Marks. The non-interest bearing 
debts were :-Treasury Bonds for 160,000,000 Marks 
[80,000,000), and Treasury Bills or (( Reichskassenscheine " 
for 120,000,000 Marks (f6,ooo,000). 
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In the fortrcss of Spandau a II "oar-chest I' of 12 9,000,000 

larks in gold ,vas, in peace timLs, prcscrved. Sinc 
 the 
outbreak of war this SUln has been expended in its entirety. 
Thrc \"dr Loans have been issued during the first 14 months 
of hostilities. The first, in Septcmber 19 1 4, issued at 97 
 
at 5 per cent., yielded 4461 million 'larks ([223,000,000). 
9103 million i\larks ([455,000,000) ,vcre subscribed for the 
second loan in 
Iarch 1915, and finally six months latcr, 
September 1915, 12,066 million 
Iarks \vcre subscribed, m
lking 
a total of 25 G30 million l\larks ([1,281,000,000). 
BAXKRUPTCIEs.-The last available figures on this subject 
are given belo\v:- 


Quarter 1911 19 1 2 I 19 1 3 
-- - 
First 24 11 234 1 27 21 
Second 0 2188 23 12 255 8 
Third . 201 5 2I.t I 222--1 
Fourth . 2128 24 2 4 .l22.l 
'rotal for '\" ear. 874 2 9 218 97 2 5 


U
FMPLOY'IENT.-I)uring 1913, the year bcfore th" out- 
brcah. of "OJ.r, the curve of unemployment rose higher than 
in an) year :;iI1ce 1908. In the IJ.tter year, for every 100 
places vacant th\
 annual average number of applicants ''''as 
15 6 .34, ,vhilst in 1913 it rose to 158.39. In 1914 the iI1du
tridl 
fLderations, ,,'ith a luembership of 2,048,928, filed the follo\\'- 
ing statistics for thp year 1913 :-Cases of unemploYInent 
per 100 Inembcrs \\"er(' 9.5 the first qUdrter, b.7 the s 'cond, 
9..... the third, c.Lnd 11.1 the las quarter of the year. 1'he 
numLer of ùJ.Ys uncInploycd J.vcragcd 2.1 for evcry 100 
possible \\'orking ddY:-:. "fhe avcrage duration of unL'mploy- 
Illcnt ,vas IÖ days the first quarter, 17 th 
 second, 17 the 
third, and 17 the tl
t qUilrtcr of 1913. 
'll)
Ey.-1"hc 
Iark of 100 J)fcnnig, is in normal times 
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equivalent to 11id. English. Multiples of the Mark are the 
silver coins of the value of 5, 3, and 2 Marks, and the! Mark. 
The gold coins are the 20 and the 10 Mark pieces. Smaller 
values are represented by the 25, 10 and 5 Pfennig pieces 
in nickel, and by the 10 and 5 Pfennig pieces in iron, struck 
during 1915. The smallest denominations are the 2 and I 
Pfennig pieces in copper. 
Between 1871 (the foundation of the German Empire) 
and March 1914 the coinage struck was to the total value 
of 6,585,464,500 Marks, made up thus :-gold, 5,287,446,500 
1\;iarks ; silver, 1,160,635,900 l\Iarks; nickel, 113,166,200 
Marks; copper, 24,305,900 Marks. Of this, 174,656,100 
Marks had been withdrawn from circulation. 
The following figures show the position of the coinage in 
December 1915 and January 1916:- 


'value of gold coins struck. . 
Total value of gold coins in circulation 
Value of silver coins struck- 
3 Mark pieces . 
1 Mark pieces 
l Mark pieces . . . . 
Total value of silver coins in circulation 
Value of nickel coins struck- 
10 Pfennig pieces. . . . 
Total value of nickel coins in circulation 
Value of iron coins struck- 
10 Pfennig pieces 
5 Pfennig pieces. . . . 
Total value of iron coins in circulation . 
Value of copper coins struck- 
2 Pfennig pieces 
I Pfennig picces . . . . 
Total value of copper coins in circulation 


Dec. 1915 


Jan. 19 1 6 


Marks Marks 
Nil Nil 
5,155. 8 55,59 0 5, I 55,85 2 ,880 
Nil Nil 
93,5 00 350,000 
1, 81 5,493 1,94 2 ,9 2 4 
1,260,033,047 1,262,3 2 4,079 
4 0 ,03 1 I 12,841 
114, 26 3,355 114,374,3 66 
Nil 10 7,068 
1,53 1 , 01 3 1,35 2 ,444 
2,5 2 9,875 3,9 8 9,3 88 
6,004 600 
5 11 22,759 
24, 80 7,93 6 24,83 1 ,23 1 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY.-Agriculture. Of the total 
area of the German Empire 9I per cent. is fertile. In 18 95 
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80,319,094 acres \vcr 
 under cultivation, divided into 5,55 8 ,3 1 7 
holdin{,rs. In 1907 the arca had decreased to 7 8 ,63 2 ,13 8 
acres, and th · nun1bcr of holdings had incrcased to 5,73 6 ,082. 
In the same year 61,080,885 acres \ycrc arable land, 17, 01 3,59 0 
acres \vcre n1cado\vs and pasture, 1,492,710 acrcs \\ ere used 
as vineyards and Inarkct gardcns, 19,199,385 acres \\'ere 
".oods and forests, and 8,979,6--15 acrcs \vere dcvoted to farm 
buildings, Inoors, etc. 
The size and number of the individual holdings ,vas in 
1<<)07: Undcr 5 acres, 3,37 8 ,5 0 9; over 5 and under 12 acres, 
1,006,277; over 12 and under 50 acrcs, 1,065,53<<); over 50 
ànd under 250 acres, 262,17 1 ; over 250 acres, 23,566. 
The follo\ving are statistics of acreage and crops yicldcd 
for sevcral years :- 


I I 
I 
19 12 19 1 3 19 1 4 
-- 
Acres Metric TOils Acres 
I('tric Tons Acrcs I 
Ictric Ton
 
\Vheat , 81 4, 02 7 4,3 60 , 62 4 4,935,222 4,655,95 6 
,048,255 3,')71,991) 
R \"c . 15,070,39 0 1I,59 R , 28 9 IÓ,035,347 12,222,394 16,245, 80 7 IO,24 6 ,71H 
Bårlcy 3,973,9 80 3,4 81 ,974 I 4,134,5 2 7 3,673,254 4,057,2<)0 3,137,9 8 3 
O..\ts . 10,966, U5 8,5 20 ,1 8 3 11,095,3 b8 <),7 1 3,9 6 5 11,27 8 ,665 9,038,185 
Potatoes . 8,353,675 5 0 ,20<),4 66 8,
30,077 54,121,14 6 8,67 8 ,f)42 45,569,55f) 
H..\y . 14,806,53 0 27,681,860 I4,808,4f)2 29, 18 4,f)f)4 14,82:1,475 29,15 6 ,024 
Tob..\cco . 39,44 0 3 8 ,89 2 35,75 2 3 8 ,855 35,4 0 5 28,833 


The value of the \"ine harvest \\'as [2,( 15,000 in 1<<)10, 
[8,915,000 in 1911, [4,720,000 in 1912, and [2,420,000 in 
19 1 3. 
In 1900, 52,332,000 apple-trccs, 25,116,000 p oar-trees, 
69,436,000 pluln-trees, and 1,548,000 chcrry-trpcs (total 
168,432,000 trees) \\'erc counted in the German Ell1pirc. 
On December 2nd, 1912, there \\ ere 4,523,059 horses, 
13,147 Inul:)s and donkeys, 20,182,021 cattle, 5,803,445 sheep, 
21,923,707 pigs, 3,410,396 goats, 82,70-,030 heads of poultry, 
and 2,G3o,837 beehives included in the census of the' Empire. 
On December Ist, 19I3, the figures \\"cre: .....0,944,258 cattle, 
5,504,I95 sheep, -5,59 1 ,794 pigs, .J.nd 3,535,697 gOd.ts. In 
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19 1 3 the carcases of 163,282 horses and 7,356 dogs were passed 
as fit for human consumption. 
Fisheries.-The North Sea and the Baltic, together with 
the estuaries of the great rivers and the small portion of the 
Lake of Constance belonging to the German Empire, are the 
chief fishing grounds. In 1911 the yields of the North Sea 
and the Balti
 respectively were valued at [1,417,140 and 
[4 12 ,445; in 1912, [1,549,230 and [529,105; in 1913, 
[1,730,560 and [518,410. 

1 ining.- The following tables deal with the quantity of 
minerals raised, their value, and the number of people engaged 
in the mines :- 


c 


--- 
19 II 19 12 
Mineral I 
No. of No. of 
Persons Metric Tons Value I Persons Metric Tons Value 
employed I employed 
l l 
oal . 600,607 158,581,400 7 8 ,739,000 1 6ro ,9 88 174,875,3 00 9 1 ,997,15 0 
Lignite . 57,645 71,620,000 8, 01 9,600 55,4 12 80,934,800 8,7 81 ,100 
Iron Ore . 4 0 ,794 24,3 1 9,200 4,937,45 0 I 4 0 ,877 27,199,9 00 5,5 06 ,65 0 
Lead Ore 23,073 107,000 7 0 4,200 22,3 1 4 107,600 9 62 ,45 0 
Zinc Ore . . . 475,200 2,318,600 . . 5 16 ,4 00 2,49 0 ,5 00 
opper Ore 13,9 2 4 82 9,5 00 1,225,05 0 I 13,228 913,5 00 1,595,600 
Potassic Salt 3 0 ,173 10, 81 9,5 00 5,43 6 ,95 0 33,828 12,457,7 0 0 6,29 2 ,600 


c 


In 1910 the total value of the minerals raised was 2009 
million l\Iarks; in 1911, 2086 million Marks, and in 1912, 
2369 million J.\ilarks. 
The quantity, value, etc., of the output of the foundries 
of the German Empire (and of Luxemburg) was as follows :- 


19 11 19 1 2 
Metric Tons I l Metric Tons f 
Pig-iron 15,574,039 43,399,000 15,220,9 00 4 6 ,143,9 00 
Zinc 243,7 8 4 5,9 18 ,200 3 1 3,600 7,4 6 3,95 0 
Lead 161,5 00 2,209,600 16 5,000 2, 80 4,9 00 
Copper 37,455 2,200,85 0 45,5 00 3, 28 7,95 0 
Silver 869 3,180,5 00 895 3,7 0 7,25 0 
Gold. 44 6,161,85 0 43 6, 06 7,15 0 
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In 1913 th. total production of pig-iron \\as 19,2gI,920 
tons, and in I914, I..h480,56b tons. 
In 1911 the total value of the production of &111 the 
foundries \vas [16,204,750 (as comparcd \vith [14,47I,ú50 
in 19IO). 
lIallufactu es.-In 1910 there \ycrc 43 establishments 
\vhcrc silk ,vas spun. The number of spindles \vas 84,932, 
and the quantity spun \\"as 1902 tons in 1910, valued at 
[1,45 1 ,ÙOO. 
In 1<)09 the nUlnber of cotton mills \vas 401 \\ ith 
10,08ú,141 spindles, \\ ith an output of 369,464 tons, 'walued 
at [29 99 0 ,5 00 . 
In 1912, 124 motor-car manufdcturcrs, employing 35,877 
persons, turned out r6,078 lTIotor vehicles of all kinds of a 
total value of [11,080,100 (as compared \vith [3,045,000 in 
19 0 7) . 
In 19IO, 1340 tanncrie
 and lcather factori '5 produced 
goods to the Vd.luc of [32,825,350. 
An important industry is the production of beet sugar, 
concerning \vhich the follo\ving table gives statistics for 
several years:- 


Y"ear 1\0. of Beetroot used, J >rod uction in 1\lctric Ton
 
I st Sept. tu 
3I
t A\Ugust Factories in l\Ietric Tons H.a\v Sugclr 1\lolcl

es 
l<)oJ-04 . jt)-t I), ,677,09<) I,b
.l,4
1 276,l8
 
19 0 5-06 . 37 6 15,733,47 8 2,3 1 4,779 3 2ð , 75 2 
IC) 0 7-o 8 3 6 5 13,4 82 ,75 0 2,017,07 I l87,26
 
1(09-10 . 35 6 12,H92,068 1,947,5 80 28.l, II 
19 11 - 1 2 . 34 2 ,060,57 0 I, J07.7SI 3 02 , 16 4 
19 12 - 1 3 . 34 2 16,64 2 ,237 2,63 2 ,282 3 So ,86H 


2G 
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TRADE.-The Constitution of the German Empire provided 
for the organisation of the States into a Customs Union, the 
boundaries of which are coincident with those of the Empire, 
with the following inclusions and exceptions. Included: 
. the Duchy of Luxemburg and the Austrian communities of 
J ungholz and Mittelberg. Excluded are: Hamburg, a part 
of the municipality of Cuxhaven, Bremen, Bremerhaven, 
Geestemünde, the island of Heligoland, and a small district of 
Baden near the canton of Schaffhausen. 
The population of the excluded territories numbered, in 
I905, I7,S88 inhabitants. The population of the Zollgebiet, 
or Customs Union, was, in I905, 60,87I,554, and in 1913, 
67,082,000.. 
The following figures are those for the special trade of the 
Empire for 5 years :- 


Imports I Exports 
I 
I 
Thousand Marks I Thousand Marks 
Merchandise Bullion Total Merchandise Bullion I Total 
- ---- 
19 0 9 8,5 26 ,885 333,5 2 5 8,860,4 10 6,594,170 26 4,5 2 3 6,85 8 ,693 
19 10 8,934,126 375,806 9,3 0 9,99 2 7,474,661 16 9,537 7,644,19 8 
19 11 9,7 0 5,661 3 01 , 28 4 10,006,945 8,106,0 6 3 118,335 8,224,39 8 
19 12 10,69 1 ,75 0 3 2 5,7 1 4 11,017,4 6 4 8,95 6 ,800 14 2 ,7 2 9 9,099,5 2 9 
19 1 3 10,77 0 ,394 43 6 ,394 11,206,7 88 10,097,944 101,372 10,199,3 16 


The total amount of the imports in 1913 was 81,412,300 
tons, and the exports 82,194,800 tons. 
The subjoined table gives the figures for three years of the 
special commerce of the German Customs Union with the 
principal countries :- 



From or to 


.\ustria-Ilungary . 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
I)enmark 
France 
Greece . 
Great r
ritain 
Italy. 
Netherlands 
N or\va V 
J>ortug.al 
R u Inania 
Russia. 
Serùia 
Spain . 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turki<;h Empire . 
Total Europe (in- 
cluding all coun- 
tries) 


Algeria . 
13ritbh S. .Africa . 
British ,\ . I\frica 


Total Africa (in- 
cludin& ..L11 coun- 
tries) 


British India 
Cey Iun 
China . 
})utch Indies 
Japan 
Total A
ia (includ- 
ing all countries) 
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Imports 
 Exports 
Val uc in 1.000.000 'larks !I Value in I .000,000 ;\lar 1-.s 
Ie I] I IyI2 I I( I! I 19 1 3 I 19 12 19 1 ( 
110 4. 8 10 35.3 ( li. S 
55 1 493.3 4 I 2.7 
30.3 28.6 2].9 
283.9 254.2 218.0 
7 8 9.9 68 9.4 59 8 . 6 
24.4 18.9 17. 8 
1438.2 116I.1 1139.7 
393.5 -1 01 . 2 34 8 . 0 
Ó93.5 608.5 512.1 
161.7 144.7 12.J.3 
5 2 . 1 4 2 . 2 4 0 . 2 
14 0 . 0 131.7 91.4 
880.0 679. 8 625.4 
19.4 18.5 21.3 
LJ3.0 113. 0 88.4 
229. 8 197.4 IC r.ó 
53 6 . 1 5 20 .5 4 82 .4 
98.4 112.8 1 12.
 


ð2].3 83 0 . 0 739. I I 
344. 6 3
6.6 I 
34 0 . 1 
8.8 18.0 10.6 
191.9 202.2 180.2 : 
5 8 4. 2 55 2 . 2 5 2 4.4 I 
26.0 25. 1 23.7 I 
8]6. I 84 2 . 6 808.8 
3 1 7.7 3 0 4. 6 28 4. 8 
313. 0 345.4 297.7 
82.0 <>3.9 54. 1 
25.3 24.7 25.5 
79. 8 13 8 . 2 10].7 
14 2 4. 6 15 2 7.9 16 34.3 I 
10.5 19.7 24. 8 
19 8 .7 18 9.8 16 4. 1 
224. I 21 4. 0 18 3. 0 
2 I 3.3 20 5.7 179. 6 
73.9 7].6 7 0 . 1 
5 88R . o 6008.4 5 6 9 0 . 0 
34. 6 31.5 25.9 
()g.6 6].2 55.9 
134.5 118.6 loh.7 
49 ).8 47 8 . 6 16.7 
5-1 1.8 533.] JO.3 
41.9 3( .7 37. 0 
13 0 . 0 115. Ó 10 3.3 
22] .6 21.J.9 1B4.4 
4 Ó . O 43. 1 3].<> 
10 49.4 100603 1 8Sb.o 
I 


7 6 77.5 6743. 6 60CxJ .6 
62 5.4 4. 2 
4 6 .9 44.5 47.5 
16.7 15. 2 I 13.7 
210.7 1 3 5.3 I S
.O 
15 0 .7 10].5 r ( .5 
5. 1 4.3 3.7 
122.8 81.7 71.8 
( 8.6 74.5 6r.1 
122.7 IIo.6 e 
I 547.9 4 20 . 2 3 8 ].5 
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I Imports Exports 
From or to Value in I,ooo,oooMarks Value in l,ooo,ooo1\farks 
19 1 3 19 12 I 19 1 1 19 1 3 I 19 12 I 1911 
I 
Argentina . . 494. 6 444.9 3 6 9.9 26 5.9 239.4 255.9 
Brazil . 247.9 3 1 3. 2 3 20 . 0 199.8 19 2 . 8 15 2 . 0 
Canada . 64. 1 5 8 . 1 24. 0 60.5 54.3 4 2 .9 
Chile 199. 8 20 9.7 15 8 .3 97. 8 112.0 85.4 
Guatemala. 34.9 31.6 27. 2 4.7 4. 2 3. 6 
Mexico 25. 0 35.5 31.0 4 8 . 0 43.3 45. 1 
Uruguay . 43. 2 5 0 .3 35.4 35. 8 3 8 .5 3 2 .9 
United States 17 1 1.2 15 86 . 0 1343.4 7 1 3. 2 697. 6 639. 8 
Total America (in- 
cluding all coun- 
tries) .. . 2994.4 _
.

:?
_1___ 24 62 . 2 154 6 .5 149 6 .4 13 61 .9 
Australia and Poly- I 
nesia . . 3 2 7.7 3 0 4. 2 273. I 10 3. 6 99.9 9r.7 
German Colonies . 53.4 5 2 .9 .. I 57. 1 57.3 . . 
I 


The following are the chief imports and exports for I913, 
I9I2, and I9I1 arranged according to the value in 1913 :- 


Value in 
1,000,000 Marks 
19 1 3 19 1 2 19 11 
Cotton, raw 60 7. 1 579. 8 60 4. 1 
Wheat 4 1 7.3 395. 8 39 8 .9 
Wool 4 12 .7 4 0 5.9 371. 7 
Barley 39 0 .4 444. 2 462. I 
Copper 335.3 3 1 3. 0 231.0 
Hides 3 2 1.8 25 0 . 8 20 7. 1 
Iron Ore 227. 6 201.1 17 8 . 6 
Coffee, raw 2 1 9. 6 25 2 . 6 251.6 
Coal 20 4. 6 19 1 179.3 
Eggs 193.9 193. 1 175. 8 
Furs 18 7. 8 194. 8 161. 7 
Nitrate 171.9 17 8 . 8 135. 2 
Raw Silk 15 8 14 6 .9 13 6 .4 
Rubber . 14 6 . 8 18 4. 8 194. 6 


IMPORTS 


Value i 
1,000,000 
19 1 3 19 1 2 
Lard . 14 6 .7 141.1 
Wood 135. 8 151.2 
Tobacco, raw 134.3 135. 6 
Linseed 12 9.7 10 4. 8 
Copra . 121.9 9 6 . 0 
Butter . 118.7 126.3 
Oil Cake . 118.6 116.5 
Horses . 116.3 100.1 
Cottons . 116.2 10 4 
Yarn, woollen 108.0 10 7. 6 
Rice . . 10 3.9 102.6 
Maize. 101.9 143. 2 
Cattle 87.3 73.4 
Cocoa, raw. I 67. 1 63. 6 


n 
Marks 
I 19 11 
I 112.8 
135.4 
116.5 
94.4 
74. 2 
129.2 
10 4.3 
106.4 
9 8 .9 
I 13.8 
88.2 
86.7 
60 
55.5 
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...- 
Value in '''aluc in 
1,000,000 1\larks 1,000,000 'larks 
1913 'ie 12 II II 19 1 3 19 12 II II 
1\lachinery 080.3 6]0.3 544.4 Rye . 13 2 .9 1 2 5.5 IO( . 
Iron Goods 65 2 .3 5 80 .9 5 22 .3 Leather Goods IL!.I 9 8 . 1 81. 
Coal . 5 16 .4 43 6 . 6 3 68 Toys . . 10).) 9 2 .3 9 0 . 
Cotton Oats . . 93. 1 6z 43. 
Goods . 44 6 .5 4 2 1.ó 3 8 9.9 \Voollen 'Yarn 9 0 . 6 84. 1 88.1 
\\ oollens 27 0 .9 253.4 262.4 'Vheat . 87. 6 63.4 55. 
Sugar Books and 
(Beet) 26 4.7 13 0 .5 210.6 1\1usic . 7 -t.3 66 Óal. 
l'a per and :\Iotor-cars . ï l 65. 1 .. 2. 
Card - Cotton Thread l>1 I 4. 1 59. 
board 2G2.8 23 2 . 2 225. 2 Pianos and 
Furs . 225.7 211.5 17 0 .5 Organs . 55.5 5 J ..J 51. 
Pig -iron . 20 4. 6 160 12 4. 1 Indigo . 53. 
 45. 2 .J I. 
Silk Good
 201..7 H 0.9 I ( ].5 China Goods 5 0 .7 47.5 47. 
Coke . 14 0 .7 12l>.4 96.1 Electric 
Aniline Lam ps . ..8. I 5 0 .4 45. 
Dyes . 14 2 . 1 133. 8 116. .5 Flour. . 44. 2 39. 6 37. 
- 


6 
6 
6 
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3 
3 
3 
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The follo\ving fi b '11rC's give the amount of trade bet\vccn 
Great Britain and German Enlpirc for 4 years :- 


1 ( I 1 I( 12 I 13 1 ( I.t 
Imports from l ! ! ! 
Crcel!. Brita,jn 39,.l83, b8 3 1 0 ,3 62 ,7 6 7 4 0 ,677,03 0 ....3,075,000 
Ex ports to 
Grcat Bntain tJ5,.l80,739 7 0 ,0 J8,I5 2 80,4 11 ,057 -tb, 28,000 


fit:) chief itnports froIu GrCc.lt Britain during 4 years \\T'rc :- 


," alue in 1,000,000 :\Iarks 
- - - - - - 
1 13 I 19 1 2 I ( I I 11)10 
Coal . . . . ( 1.3 <J.
 8 .3 92..l 
Cotton<; and Thread . 71.4 óS 67.9 ó8.1 
Ilerrings . . lS.5 25. ., 22.1 22.1 
..\lpaca \. "lrn . . 27.9 27. 2 3 z . o 34. 6 
'''oollen Cloth" . . _ 1.( 2-. 2l.Ó 19.5 
Shi ps and Dynamo
 . 1. I.h 4.-1 C.I 3. 1 
Fish . . . . 13. J 13. 2 11.3 9.1 
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The chief exports to Great Britain during 4 years :- 


Value in 1,000,000 Marks 
-- I 
19 1 3 1912 19 11 1910 
Sugar . . . 191.5 7 2 .9 149 133.9 
Iron and Steel . 44.3 39.9 3 8 . 6 3 0 .9 
Silks . . . 37.4 37.9 44.5 4 6 .5 
Cloth . . 29.7 28.4 27. 8 28.4 
Furs . . . 26 25. 2 18.6 25.3 
Toys . 25.7 27.9 21.1 20.1 
Dyes 22.5 23.4 21.3 23. 0 


The comlnercial intercourse between the German Empire and 
the United States for the last three years, ending June 30th, 
\vas as follows :- 


I 


1913 


19 1 4 


19 1 5 


i l 
Imports from U.S. to Germany 66,336,842 68,958,855 
Exports to U.S. from Germany 37,79 2 , 61 4 37,943,827 


i 
5,77 2 ,67 1 
18,274,54 2 


The chief exports from German Empire to United States 
were :- 


, 
19 1 3 19 1 4 19 1 5 
i l l 
Dyes . 1,153,3 00 1,193, 10 7 84 8 ,33 6 
Lace . 1,3 0 9,861 I,lBo, 751 663,4 0 7 
I{nit Goods 55 2 ,810 1,053,455 757, 61 7 
Hides . 1,050,320 1,07 8 ,25 2 13 0 ,7 1 4 
India-rubber (crude) 1,188,474 7 1 9,073 7 1 ,3 86 
Toys . 1,3 80 ,155 1,543,77 1 1,35 6 ,57 0 
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The chief imports to the German Empire from United 
States \\"cre :- 


19 1 3 1 r I.t 19 1 5 
l l l 
'Vheat 2,39 0 ,002 2,120,93 8 497,4 2 3 
Copper y,If)2,07 2 9,22'1.554 óoM,075 
Cotton, ra\v 28.835.031 3 6 ,37 8 ,3 8 t 3. o Y5,')10 
Furs . 1,05 1 ,347 873,7 0 7 21.5 8 1 
Lard . I J, 61 5,M55 3,3 18 ,608 82,55 0 
Oil Cake- 1,0]0,203 7 08 ,0( 9 18,022 


STRIKES.- Th
 total numbcr of strikcs that took place in 
the German Empire in 1915 ".as 137, \vith 47,010 P arsons 
involved. For 1914 the figures \\'ere 1115 and 193,414 
rcspectivcly. For 1913, 2127 and 572,842. For 1912, --510 
and 887,041. \Vith rcgard to the reasons for the strikes in 
1913, 2117 dcalt \vith the question of \vagcs and 738 \\ ith the 
question of \vorking hours. (In these figures strikes in \vhich 
both questions have becn brought up are considered under 
each heading scparatcly.) '"fhe numbcr of successful stri
cs 
in 1915 \\'as -4 as compared \vith 1('0 in 19 1 4, 356 in 1013 
and 415 in 1912. 
In 1915 therc \verc 4 lock-outs involving 134) persons, as 
against I08 and 44,7öI respcctively in 19 1 4. In 1915, 
 
lock-outs \" arc successful c0l11parcd \vith 47 in I9I4. 
SAVI
GS l
ANKs.-In 1912 there \vere in the Gcrman 
Empire (excluding Bruns\\"ick) 2907 public savings banks \\'ith 
21, 20 7 ,7 82 dcpo
itors \vith 17 ,354,635,000 
tt.rJ...s ([867,731,750) 
to thcir credit. In addition there \\"cre 2_0 private savings 
banks \vith I,771,472 depositors and 1,325,338,000 
Iark.; 
deposits, nlaking a tot..ll of 22,979,-54 depositors and 
18,679,973,000 'Iar
s ([933,9( 
 Gso) depo:;its. For 1911 the 
figures \,"cre 22,349,5'-u depositors anù 17 ,ð_1 ,684,000 'I..lrks 
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deposits. Preliminary figures for 19 I 3: 23,87I,657 depositors 
with 23,429,910,000 Marks ([937,196,400) to their credit. 
This works out at 28r J\larks per head of the population, which 
is the second highest of the countries of Europe, Switzerland 
coming first with 345 Marks. 
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BOOK5 in English on German I-listoryare fe\v, and, as a rule, not 
very scholarly. 'Those Illentioned b'lo\v are Illerely a somc\vhat 
arbitrary selection from the books most suitable for the gcneral 
reader. \Vorks for advanced students, and those in foreih
 
languages, are enumerated in the bibliographies of the C nb idge 
All dieval II istory and the CaJJzb idge .illoder1l 11 isto y. 
For all periods, the relevant chapters of the Ca11lb idge :AI edieval 
History (in course of pub1ication), and the C Ilb idge J.l/oder1 
If istory, may be consulted. The c.trticlc Ie Gernlany" in th I> 
Encyclopædia Rritanuica, also published separately, is often 
useful for reference. 
For the 
Iiddlc _\ges, see Stubbs: Gc uzany in th Early J.lidd/e 
.t1ges; Bryce: T/z IIoly Rouzan Euzpi e; R. ,\. Church: Thr 
Illginnillg of thr Jliddle ges (Epochs of l\Iodern IIistory); 
II. \Y. C. Davis: Clza ICHzagne (IIcrocs of the Xations Series) ; 
I I. A. L. Fisher: The i.1I edieval E'IJlpi e; E. F. Ilcndcrson: 
} I istory of Ge '1Zany dllring th ;,11 iddle .Ages; IIclen Jimlncrn: 
The Hansa Towns (Story of the N,ltions Series). 
Good books by English \vriters on the Gcrnlan l
eforlllation are 
sillgut.lrly rarc. Froude's E aS111ltS and T. 
l. I..indsay's IIisto y 
of the Refo ,nation are among the most note\vorthy. (In the 
Thirty Years \\Tar, S. R. Gardiner's Th Thi t)' '}'e l s n"a (Epochs 
of 1\Iodem IIistory), Llnd C. }{. ].J. 1:lctchcr's Gz stavlIs I do/Pilus 
(1 {eroes of the Kations) deal c.lt greater length \vith the ,-LSpects of 
the struggle treated above. 
170r the eighteenth century, Carlyle's flisto y of F cde ick IT. 
of l)rz ssia is a great \\or1. of art as \\cll ,l
 of history, ,vhilc
 
\\. F. Redda\vay's 1: cd
 ick the G eat (IIerocs of the N-1.tions) 
clnbodics in a convenient fornl the results of lc.lter research on 
the subject. C.'f. \tkinson's Jlis/o yo Ge 1 Z zy. 1715-1815, gives 
a good account of the \\"hole period. Biographies of the great 
\\ ritcrs and nlusicians of eighteenth-century GC'rman} arc too 
numl'rous to ITI{'ntion indi\yidually: they of courSl
 often thro\v 
3f)- 
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much light on the state of contenlporary society and even of 
politics. 
On the nineteenth century Seeley's Life and Times of Stein, and 
J. W. Headlam's Bismarck (Heroes of the Nations), are valuable 
biographies. For quite recent tinles J. H. Rose's Development of 
the European Nations, 1870 to 1900, may be profitably consulted, 
though the history of Germany is only a part of his subject. 
Bismarck's Reflections and Recollections, and Busch's Bismarck: 
Some secret Pages of his History (both translated from the Gernlan) 
are long and biassed, but extremely interesting. .... 
In regard to the characteristics and policy of n10dern Germany, 
books are legion. It has been thought well, however, not to 
mention any written since the outbreak of the war, as nearly all 
such books, whatever their merits and force, are avowedly in- 
tended to establish some particular opinion on the cause or 
significance of the struggle. Of works written before 1914, the 
following are specially instructive :- 
Eernhardi, F. von: Germany and the Next War. (A foolish 
book in many ways, but gives the views of German mili- 
tarism. ) 
Bülow, Prince: Imperial Germany. (Most inlportant as showing 
the attitude of an experienced and responsible politician.) 
Dawson, W. H.: The Evolution of Modern Germany. (The 
treatment of econonlic matters is specially full.) 
Lichtenberger, H.: The Evolution of Modern Germany. (Trans- 
lated from the French: a most penetrating study.) 
I..owell, A. L.: Governments and Parties in Modern Europe. 
(For the constitutions of the German states and the Enlpire.) 
Tower, C.: Germany. (Home University Library: a short but 
admirable sumnlary.) 
Treitschke, H. von: Selections from Lectures on Politics. (The 
tran
ator has not always chosen his passages wisely, but 
the book brings out the chief characteristics of Treitschke's 
views and methods.) 
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